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FILLERS 
By  John  T.r.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

(SIU)  ,rhen  lax-;  enforcement  officers  became  too  bothersome  for  the 
robbers  or  river  pirates  operating  along  the  Mississippi  River  in 
early  days,  the  pirates  would  hide  out  by  going  upstream  to  an  over- 
hanging bluff  beside  the  stream.  This  point  is  still  called  Sinners' 
Harbor.  After  the  officers  had  departed  and  reasonable  quiet  had 
returned,  the  robbers  could  resume  their  trade. 


(SIU)  Numerous  potteries  have  operated  in  Southern  Illinois.  Among 
the  items  they  produced  were  churns,  jars,  pots,  bowls ,  jurs,  pitchers, 
mugs  and  milk  crocks.  They  also  sometimes  made  table  dishes. 

One  of  these  small  local  potteries  was  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Highway  51  where  the  roadway  to  Giant  City  State  Park,  leaves  the  high- 
way. This  pottery  was  operated  by  a  man  named  John  Queen, 

A  much  larger  pottery  operated  near  Grand  Chain  on  the  Ohio.  Per- 
haps the  most  noted  pottery  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  was 
Kirkpatrick 's  establishment  at  Anna.  Many  of  the  items  it  made  are 
now  eagerly  sought  by  collectors.   One  of  the  unique  products  of 
Kirkpatrick' s  was  clay  tobacco  pipes,  millions  of  which  were  made  for 
the  Indian  service. 


(SIU)  There  are  at  least  three  natural  bridges  in  Southern  Illinois 
The  largest  and  most  picturesque  one  of  these  is  near  Pomona  in 
Jackson  county. 

This  bridge  is  across  a  small  creek.   It  is  about  90  feet  long, 
30  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide. 
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CARBONDALE ,  ILL.,  JULY  —  Holding  to  the  practical  idea  that  the 


safest  workman  is  a  trained  person,  three  sponsoring  agencies  have 
underway  at  Southern  Illinois  University  the  first  annual  Electrical 
Hot  Line  Maintenance  Training  School for  selected  line  crews  of  Illinois 
Electric  cooperatives. 

Two  dozen  men  from  Illinois  began  a  five-day  concentrated  short 
course  at  SIU's  Vocational  Technical  Institute  Southern  Acres  campus 
near  Carterville  June  27.  Here  they  worked  in  small  groups  under 
specially  trained  instructors,  supplementing  short  classroom  sessions 
with  longer  periods  in  an  out-of-door  laboratory  where  the  men  climbed 
poles  to  work  on  lines,  or  served  as  ground  crewmen  to  put  into  practice 
the  topics  under  discussion.  Continual  emphasis  was  placed  on  safety 
in  using  special  tools  for  working  on  "hot"  (energized)  lines. 

Co-sponsoring  the  school  are  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and 

Adult  Education,  the  Illinois  Job  Training  and  Safety  Committee  of 
Rural  Electric  cooperatives,  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  In  an  opening  ceremony  the  newly  instituted  program  was 

dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Frank  II.  La~[aster,  a  native  of  Marion,  111., 

who  died  June  13.  He  was  active  in  organizing  a  national  safety  and 

job  training  program  for  electric  cooperatives. 

John  Hund,  Springfield,  chairman  of  the  Job  Training  and  Safety 

Committee,  said  there  is  a  growing  need  for  training  to  work  with  "hot" 

line  tools.  The  growth  in  the  use  of  electricity  today  is  making  it 

more  essential  to  work  on  "hot"  lines  because  the  consuming  public  is 

increasingly  inconvenienced  by  de-energizing  lines  while  making  repairs. 


(more) 
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One-week  short  course  sessions  for  additional  croups  are  scheduled 
to  begin  July  11  and  10,  Sept.  26,  and  October  3  and  3.0,  Several 
manufacturing  and  distributing  firms  have  contributed  personnel,  tools, 
and  equipment  to  the  program.  This  includes  a  field  laboratory  where 
a  maze  of  poles  and  non-energized  electrical  lines  have  been  set  up  at 
the  VTI  campus  for  instructional  use.  The  total  training  plan  calls 
for  one-week  of  schooling  annually  for  five  years. 

W.  D.  Piper,  Harrisburg,  engineer  and  line  superintendent  for  the 
Southeastern  Illinois  Electric  Cooperative,  Eldorado,  handled  engineer- 
ing and  design  for  the  field  laboratory  at  the  VTI  campus* 

The  instructional  staff  includes  C,  M.  Scott  and  Glenn  Strong, 
Springfield,  Illinois  Board  of  Vocational  Education;  Carl  Jones  of 
Harrisburg,  v/ayne  Pederson,  R.  R.  Kinyon  and  Ivan  Boggs  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Dave  Keller,  Centralia,  Ho.,  all  representatives  of  line  workers' 
equipment  firms.  Visiting  instructors  were  Hugh  Burke  and  H.  C, 
Potthast,  Menomonie,  tfisc.j  and  Earl  F.  Ehlers,  Baraboo,  T.risc. 

Enrolled  for  the  current  short  course  are  men  from  rural  electric 
cooperatives  at  Bloomington,  Dongola,  Fairfield,  Flora,  Greenville, 
Paris,  and  Paxton,  111. 

The  trainees  ares 

BLOOMINGTON:  Ronald  Uhitesell,  William  Cain,  and  Donald  Schwarz- 

lose, 
CLINTON?  Howard  Campbell. 
DONGOLA §  Willard  Lingle,  Rufus  Lingle,  Wardell  Aden,  and  Eyford 

Corzine, 
EDT'ARDSVILLS;  Vernon  Kibikas. 

FAIRFIELD s  Charles  Harm,  Carl  Iierritt,  and  Cloyd  Ilusgrave. 
FLORAs  James  E.  Erwin,  William  C.  Laglc,  and  Orse  II.  Vfyman. 
LEROYs  Delbert  IIcFarland. 

PARIS  s  Kenneth  Childers  and  Loster  Smittkamp. 
PAXTON;  A. P.  Barbieur,  Horschel  Workman,  Don  Sharp,  and 

D.  J.  Barr, 
ST.  ELMOs  Victor  Ketten  and  William  Grubaugh. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JUNE  —  A  high  school  curriculum  workshop, 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  College  of  Education, 
will  begin  at  SIU  July  18,  with  more  than  50  persons  expected  to 
attend. 

The  group  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  meeting 
in  all-day  sessions  for  two  weeks,  and  the  other  holding  afternoon 
classes  for  a  four-week  period. 

,fWe  plan  to  give  intensive  study  to  the  problems  encountered  in 
the  various  schools,"  Dr.  Clarence  D.  Samford,  professor  of  education 
and  coordinator  of  the  workshop,  said.   "In  that  way  we  can  assist  the 
students  in  making  out  and  improving  the  curricula  in  their  own 
schools." 

Speakers  will  include  C.  C.  Byerly,  assistant  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction;  Dr.  Eric  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois;  Dr. 
Russell  Merklo,  Indiana  Central  College |  James  C.  Ilesserschmidt, 
George  Washington  University;  and  Dr.  John  E.  Grannell,  Prof.  F.  G. 
Warren,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Neal,  Dr.  John  D.  Hoes,  Dr.  Claude  J.  Dykhouse 
and  Dr.  George  Bracewell  all  of  Southern. 

Four  credit  hours  will  be  given  for  the  course. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  JULY  —  Education  can  be  fun — and  for  the 
whole  family,  too. 

If  you  don't  believe  it  just  ask  any  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Floyd  family  attending  summer  school  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
in  Carbondale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Floyd  of  Wood  River,  their  three  daughters 
and  a  son-in-law  are  combining  classes  and  homework  with  swimming, 
boating  and  other  outdoor  activities. 

Raymond  Floyd,  athletic  director  at  Wood  River  High  school,  is 
working  on  a  master's  degree  in  industrial  education  for  the  third 
summer.  Mrs.  Floyd  is  taking  a  pottery  course,  while  her  oldest 
daughter,  Sara,  who  became  Mrs.  James  Milford  several  weeks  ago,  is 
a  senior  in  business  administration.  Sara's  husband  is  a  graduate 
student  in  physical  education. 

Ellen,  17,  a  June  graduate  of  Wood  River  High,  is  taking  her 
first  courses  at  Southern  with  an  eye  on  a  degree  in  art  education. 
Eight-year-old  Jenny,  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  educational  picture, 
is  in  the  third  grade  at  University  school. 

All  avid  water  sports  enthusiasts,  the  family  members  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  mi::  work  and  play.  Mr.  Floyd  manages  the  swimming 
beach  at  Crab  Orchard  Lake  in  addition  to  his  classroom  activities, 
and  the  family's  cabin  at  Thompson  Lake  near  Carbondale  is  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  water. 
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IT  HAPEENED  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Indians  Forced  to  Fight 
By  Irvin  Peithmaa 
Southern  Illinois  University 

(The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Irvin  leithman's  new  book,  "Echoes  of  the  Red 
Man,"  published  by  Exposition  Press,  New  York.  The  John  Allen  series  will  be 
continued  by  various  contributors  pending  fir.  Allen's  serious  illness.) 

In  all  civilizations,  primitive  or  otherwise,  people  have  always  been 
driven  by  certain  incentives  which  differ  with  culture,  environment,  religion, 
and  tradition.   It  was  the  differences  in  their  respective  incentives  that  caused 
confusion,  misunderstandings,  and  war  between  the  Indian,  Frenchman,  Englishman, 
and  American  who  lived  successively  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Marquette  wrote  in  1673,  the  first  records  that  help  us  understand  the 
motives  of  the  Indians  in  Illinois.  He  writes:  VJhen  white  men  first  visited 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  found  the  country  of  the  Illinois^  inhabited  by 
eight  different  tribes... of  the  Algonquain  family.  The  splendid  location  of 
Illinois,  with  its  fine  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  game, 
was  the  cause  of  many  a  bloody  war  for  its  possession.   Its  famous  hunting 
grounds  were  known  even  to  the  distant  Iroquois,  who  made  frequent  incursions 
to  seize  upon  them  and  drive  out  the  resident  tribes. 

Indians  prided  themselves  on  their  skill  as  a  provider  from  the  hunt,  and  on 
bravery  in  keeping  their  lands  intact.  As  Lillian  Frazzini  says:  "...we  think 
of  them  (Indians)  far  too  often  as  a  race  of  bloodthirsty  warriors — entirely 
overlooking  the  fact  that  they  welcomed  the  white  man  as  a  trusted  friend..." 
until  bewildered  at  the  "strange  motives"  of  white  man  they  felt  themselves  losing 
the  land  and  game  upon  which  their  lives  depended. 

The  Spanish  were  first  and  most  active  in  exploring  and  settling  the  new 

world.  Their  motive  was  to  duplicate  the  success  of  finding  gold  and  silver  that 

they  had  previously  had  in  Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America.  The  Spanish 
motives,  however,  did  not  have  great  effect  upon  the  Illinois  Indians,  for  by 
150B,  having  found  no  "riches"  they  lost  interest  and  almost  completely  abondoncd 
the  area.  (more) 
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was  the 
It/French  explorer  La  Salle  who  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  Hiver  in 

1632,  and  recognizing  the  country  as  a  source  of  revenue  claimed  all  the 

Trans-Allegheny  Country.  The  French  never  purchased  any  land  from  the  Indians 

but  their  few  settlers  built  Cahokia,  1699,  Kaskaskia,  1700,  and  lived  among  the 

Indians  only  with  native  permission.  Frenchmen  came  to  trap  for  fur,  trade,  and 

convert  the  Indians,  and  since  their  incentives  included  treating  the  Indians 

with  absolute  fairness  and  tact,  they  enjoyed  the  dances  and  customs  of  the 

Indian  and  encouraged  brotherhood,  even  including  intermarriage.  The  bond  was 

so  strong  between  Indian  and  Frenchman,  that  in  about  1700  the  Illinois  Indians 

moved  near  the  French  village  of  Kaskaskia.  The  peace,  resulting  from  the  lack 

of  conflict  of  ideas  and  lasting  nearly  a  century,  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  with 

the  coming  of  the  British. 

The  British  had  contempt  for  the  Indians  and  their  customs,  and  wanted  to 
conquer  their  lands.  At  first  the  trusting  Indian  did  not  realize  that  the 
British  traders  and  agents  were  trading  them  cheap  whiskey  and  trinkets,  and  fire 
arms  of  inferior  workmanship.  A  gun  cost  an  Indian  beaver  skins  stacked  to  its 
height — which  was  the  reason  for  the  long  barrels  on  some  of  the  trader's  guns. 

'.Jhen  the  colonists  revolted,  the  British  attitude  toward  the  Indian  changed, 
since  the  Indian  could  now  help  them  attain  their  goals.  The  Indians  could  not 
understand  this  change  of  attitude,  for  now  both  the  English  and  colonists  courted 
them,  and  offered  bounties  for  scalps.  The  invasion  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
1779,  into  the  Illinois  country  to  liberate  it  from  the  British  caused  more 
confusion  among  the  tribes  who  had  been  sympathetic  to  the  British;  most  of  them 
followed  their  French  friends  by  joining  the  colonists  or  remaining  neutral.   The 
balance  of  power  turned  in  favor  of  the  colonists;  they  won. 

After  the  war  there  was  a  flood  of  colonists  into  the  Illinois  country;  some 

had  been  paid  for  their  services  in  the  army  with  land;  others  were  escaping  the 

social  and  economic  struggles  of  the  east.  The  goal  of  the  colonists  was  to 
settle  new  lands  and  to  build  permenant  homes.  Very  soon  all  the  Illinois 
Indians,  except  a  few  living  at  Kaskaskia,  had  been  pusheJ  westward  with  the 
frontier.  -30- 
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SIU  COUNTRY  CCLULN 
BY  Albert  Meyer 


Moisture  conditions  being  what  they  are,  this  has  been  a  good  season  lor 
growing  plants.  Cf  course,  that  includes  weeds  which  are  a  nuisance  to  most 
persons. 

The  weed  problem  is  being  considered  here  with  particular  reference  to 
pastures  and  meadows  whore  freedom  from  weeds  is  desirable  for  high  quality  feed 
and  better  production* 

Advance  precautionary  measures  mean  much  in  getting  weedless  forage. 

First,  do  everything  possible  to  get  rid  cf  weeds  before  seeding.  liuch  can 
be  done  to  get  annual  weeds  under  control  by  orop  rotation  before  seeding  the  land 
to  meadow  or  pasture,  .'/hen  ready  to  convert  the  field  to  grass  or  legumes,  prepare 
the  seedbed  well  in  advance  of  seeding  so  that  the  volunteer  weed  crops  may  be 
killed  as  much  as  possible.  As  weed  seeds  germinate  stir  the  seedbed  surface 
periodically  to  destroy  as  many  crops  of  young  weed  plants  as  possible  before 
seeding.  Shallow  seedbed  tillage  is  preferred  because  it  does  not  promote  an 
increase  in  the  weed  seed  population  at  the  surface  frcrn  the  seed  reserves  deeper 
in  the  soil. 

Next,  sow  clean  seed.  There  is  no  point  in  adding  to  the  weed  crop  by  planting 
more.  Cheap  seed  may  be  more  expensive  in  the  Jong  run. 

Time  of  seeding  also  is  important  in  weed  control.  The  predominating  type  of 
weeds  may  determine  the  best  time  tc  seed  the  forage  crop.   In  most  fields  the 
summer  annual  weeds  prevail.  Late  summer  or  fall  seeding  of  forage  legumes  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  become  well  enough  established  by  spring  to  compete 
effectively  with  the  summer  annual  weeds. 


(more) 
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1/Jintcr  grain  seeded  in  early  spring  is  good  for  weed  control,  especially  for  cool 
season  weed  types.  However,  it  always  is  best  to  seed  at  the  time  the  soil 
moisture  and  temperature  conditions  are  favorable  for  rapid  legume  germination. 
Then  the  crop  will  be  able  to  crowd  out  competitive  weed  growth. 


After  the  forage  sward  becomes  established  an  effective  control  method  is  to 
clip  weeds  that  outgrow  the  meadow  or  pasture  crop.  Timo  of  mowing  weeds  is 
important.  The  best  period  is  at  the  time  weeds  are  blossoming.  At  this  stage 
new  seeds  have  not  been  produced  and  the  reserve  food  supply  in  the  weed  roots  has 
been  nearly  exhausted.  Cuttting  the  weeds  then  will  seriously  weaken  the  plant 
and  retard  or  stop  its  growth  so  that  the  forage  crops  can  take  over  more  effectively. 


Grazed  weedy  postures  need  to  be  clipped  to  reduce  the  weed  population  and 
allow  an  even,  palatable  regrowth  of  pasture  forage.  A  newly  established  weedy 
meadow  crop  needs  to  be  put  in  the  silo.   It  is  better  for  silage  than  for 
grazing. 

Maintaining  a  thick  stand  of  vigorous  legume  seedlings  is  good  for  weed  control. 
To  get  this  kind  of  stand  means  sowing  adapted  mixtures,  using  the  proper  fertilizers, 
and  managing  the  crop  according  to  its  specific  requirements! 

To  have  weeds  reappear  in  an  established  meadow  or  pasture  means  one  or  more 
of  several  things.  The  field  may  be  overgrazed  or  undergrazed.  Drainage  may  not 
be  proper  for  the  crop.  The  soil  may  be  becoming  too  sour.  Or  one  or  more  of  the 
soil  nutrients,  such  as  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  nitrogen  may  be  depleted. 
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CABBOMDALB,  ILL,,  JULY  —  As  practical  help  for  parents,  public 
school  teachers,  and  school  lunch  personnel,  Southern  Illinois  Univ- 
ersity's home  economics  department  will  offer  a  special  four-weel: 
course  this  summer,  "Nutrition  for  Children  and  Youth," 

Class  sessions  will  be  from  10s20  to  lls*+5  a.m.  Monday , 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  July  10  to  August  12.  Films,  exhibits, 
and  food  demonstrations  will  be  part  of  the  class  precedure. 

Teaching  the  course  will  be  Mrs.  ^ary  Louise  Barnes,  SIU  foods 
specialist.  Study  will  be  made  of  the  food  needs  of  young  people 5 
ways  of  improving  diet  practices  in  the  home  and  school;  and  eating- 
habit  surveys. 

The  course  may  be  taken  for  college  credit  or  be  audited, 
(Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Mrs,  Barnes,) 


Br. 
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FILLERS 
By  John  T.r.   Mlon 
S  out  he  rn  1 11  i  no  i  s  Uni  ve  r  s  i  t  y 

(SIU)  Early  counties  In  Southern  Illinois  regularly  paid 

bounties  for  wolf  scalps,  often  as  much  as  three  dollars  each.  The 

practice  of  bounty  paying  now  has  been  revived  In  some  counties.  A 

wolf  scalp  included  the  ears  and  a  patch  of  skin  connecting  them* 


(SIU)  Steoloville  in  Randolph  county  was  first  called  Steele's 
Mills,  being  named  for  George  Steele,  who  operated  an  ox  mill  there. 
This  mill  was  powered  by  oxen  walking  on  an  inclined  wheel.  The 
power  arrangement  was  much  like  that  in  the  wool  carding  mill  in- 
New  Salem  State  Park. 


(SIU)  John  E.  Burke,  pioneer  settlor  near  Shiloh  Hill  in 
Randolph  County,  came  from  Tennessee.  He  found  a  location  that  suited 
him,  built  a  house  and  returned  to  Tennessee  for  his  far:ily.  Before 
starting  on  the  trip  to  Tennessee  he  put  his  dogs  in  the  new  house, 
arranged  a  supply  of  water  and  corn  meal  and  locked  them  in.  Upon 
his  return  some  throe  weeks  later  in  a  v/a:on  with  wooden  wheels  made 
from  cuts  of  a  log,  the  dogs  wore  still  frisky  and  ready  to  welcome 
him. 


(SIU)  One  of  the  very  first  railroads  in  Illinois  was  one 

loading  from  the  slope  mine  on  the  bank  of  Big  iluddy  river  just  south 

of  Highway  13  at  the  eastern  side  of  Ilurphysboro  to  a  point  below  Fish 

Trap  Shoals  near  Riverside  Park.  This  railroad  was  made  of  wooden 

rails  with  strips  of  iron  nailed  on  them.  The  motive  power  for  this 

first  railroad  in  the  county  was  a  muLo.  The  "conductor"  was 
Valentine  Taylor. 

-30- 
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F  I  L  L  3  R  5 
By  John  1T.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

(SIU)  Elkville  and  31k  Prairie  about  lk   miles  north  of 

Carbondale  were  named  for  the  large  number  of  elk  found  there.  The;/ 

were  still  plentiful  there  as  late  as  IO30. 


(SIU)  The  first  recorded  murder  of  one  white  nan  by  another 
one  occurred  near  Reed's  Creek  in  the  western  part  of  Jackson  county 
in  1302.  A  man  named  Jones  killed  another  named  Reed  and  then  fled 
to  Talker  Kill  at  Grand  Tower,  There  he  was  captured,  returned  to 
Kaskaskia,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  and  hanged  to  a  tree  on  the 
Ka ska ski a  commons. 


(SIU)  Among  the  queer  place  names  in  Southern  Illinois  ares 
Devil's  Back  Bone,  Devil's  Bake  Oven,  Devil's  Kitchen,  and  hell's  Half 


Acre, 


(SIU)  whcn  there  wore  only  three  batiks  in  Illinois,  one  of 
them  was  located  at  Brounsville,  then  the  county  seat  of  Jackson 
county. 


(SIU)  An  important  iron  smelting  industry  was  established  in 
Grand  Tower  about  1C50«  There  wore  three  furnaces  and  about  60  coke 
ovens. 


fclU)  The  Mississippi  River  flood  of  l?hk   was  the  highest 
recorded  in  Illinois  until  191!-?). 
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NET'S  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Crrbondale,    111. -Phone  1020  Releases     IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION;     PARI!  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUIIN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Raising  chickens  for  a  laying  flock  takes  some  managing  in  this 
day  of  efficiency.  Today  there  are  more  exacting  ways  of  finding 
out  if  the  flock  is  producing  a  profit  than  there  once  was.   It  costs 
more  to  keep  a  hen,  too.  The  cost  of  her  feed  has  been  going  up  along 
with  the  general  cost  of  living,  but  the  results  of  her  labor  do  not 
always  keep  on  a  comparable  price  keel,  so  the  business  is  a  precarious 
one. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  for  the  farmer  to  decide  whether 
he  is  keeping  a  flock  of  laying  hens  for  the  money  ho  expects  to  make 
or  just  for  the  fun  of  having  chickens  around  the  place.  There  is  a 
difference.  It  brings  up  such  things  as  culling  the  flock,  starting 
chicks  early,  having  the  right  size  flock,  housing,  feeding,  and 
sanitation. 


ig 


Undoubtedly  there  still  are  many  farms  where  the  farm  family  is 

unwittingly  paying  a  high  price  for  the  eggs  they  gather  from  their 

little  flock  of  hens. .  Of  course,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  there 

always  are  several  dozen  left  each  week.  Those  eggs  the  farmer's  wife 

has  the  pleasure  of  taking  to  market.  If  the  price  of  eggs  isn't  too 

low,  she  may  have  a  couple  of  dollars  left  for  spending  money  after 

she  has  purchased  the  few  staple  groceries  needed  to  supplement  the 

garden  produce. 

The  feeding  cost  isn't  counted.   In  spring,  summer  and  fall  the 
hens  largely  scratch  out  their  own  living.  They  cat  tender  green  grass 
and  other  plants,  wander  afield  consuming  grasshoppers  and  other 
obnoxious  insects,  and  helping  themselves  to  the  nearest  ripening  grain 
crop  in  the  field.  Of  course,  the  fare  is  supplemented  morning  and 
evening  with  a  bucket  of  grain, 

(more) 


C  a  .  .  • 

In  other  days  when  binders  and  threshing  machines  wore  in  vogue  the 
housewife  could  always  walk  over  to  the  nearest  grain  field  and  drag  a 
bundle  of  wheat  or  oats  to  the  poultry  yard  for  the  convenience  of  the 
flock.  If  she  didn't  the  hens  went  to  the  field  and  helped  themselves. 
After  threshing  time,  of  course,  there  were  enough  grain  screenings 
to  keep  the  poultry  fed  for  several  weeks. 

Raising  a  new  flock  of  chickens  was  turned  over  to  the  hens,  too. 
Eroody  hens  received  a  "setting"  of  eggs,  hatched  then,  and  then  had 
the  pleasant  chore  of  rearing  the  little  chicks. 

'  

That  sort  of  poultry  production  is  out  of  the  picture  in  this  day  of 
efficiency  exports,  farm  management,  and  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
flocks  are  considered  a  business  enterprise  on  the  progressive,  well- 
operated  farm.  The  farmer  must  consider  the  cost  of  everything  care- 
fully. The  hens  are  machines  instead  of  the  object  of  sentimentality. 
They  must  be  able  to  produce  a  specified  number  of  eggs  per  year  and 
lay  them  at  the  right  time  or  they  are  no  good.  They  are  pampered 
with  well-balanced  feeds.  They  live  in  ventilated,  sanitary  laying 
houses  so  that  they  will  not  consume  energy  wandering  over  the  farm 
or  pick  up  deadly  disease  germs.  They  have  their  working  day  regulated, 
and  find  themselves  being  shoved  off  to  market  when  the  laying  season 
has  ended.  Then  a  new  flock  of  pullets  can  take  over. 

However,  that  is  the  prescription  that  has  been  found  to  work  in 
making  the  poultry  flock  pay  its  way  in  the  farm  business  today.  If 
the  farmer  is  to  stay  in  business  he  cannot  keep  an  enterprise  going 
which  is  constantly  losing  money. 
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SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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IT  HAPPENED    IN   SOUTHERN    ILLINOIS 

Hidden  Secrets  of  the  "Shawnee  Hills 
By  Irvin  Peithman 
Southern  Illinois  University 

(The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Irvin  Peithman' s  new  boo!:,  "Echoes 
of  the  Red  Han,"  published  by  Exposition  Press,  New  York.  The  John 
Allen  series  will  be  continued  by  various  contributors  pending  Uf« 
Allen's  serious  illness.) 

In  the  Ozark  hill  country  now  known  as  the  Shawnee  Hills, 
there  are  many  overhanging  cliffs  called  rock shelters  that  show 
evidence  of  having  been  used  as  living  places  by  prehistoric  Indians. 

For  many  years  Joe  and  Charles  Thomas  of  Cob&on  have  probed 
and  delved  into  the  mysteries  and  happenings  of  the  former  inhabitants 
in  the  rock  shelters  of  Union  and  Jackson  counties.  Some  of  their 
finds  and  observations  have  been  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ill- 
inois State  Archaeological  Society  under  the  title  of  "Dust,  Bones 
and  Rocks",  which  sheds  some  light  on  prehistoric  happenings  of  the 
past  in  Southern  Illinois. 

A  rock  shelter  near  Prairie  du  Rocher  along  the  Mississippi 
River  bluffs  in  Randolph  County  has  produced  a  date  of  over  10,000 
years  when  Indians  of  the  early  Archaic  Period  lived  at  this  site. 
The  Illinois  State  iiuseuin  and  University  of  Chicago  Archaeologists 
took  samples  of  charcoal  from  an  ancient  fire-hearth  26  feet  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground  at  this  site  in  1953.  Carbon  la- 
test s  of  this  material  gave  the  above  date,  the  oldest  dated  Indian 
site  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  site  is  now  being  further 
investigated  by  the  Illinois  State  Museum  for  still  older  Indian 
remains. 

(more) 


2.i.. 


vrhen  man  first  camo  to  this  area  of  Southern  Illinois  remains 
a  secret.  However,  the  mystery  will  someday  be  solved  in  the  midden 
or  dirt  fill  of  the  rock  shelters  in  the  "Shawnee  Hills", 

There  are  also  the  remains  of  nine  stone  walla  built  across 
high  cliffs,  that  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  archaeol- 
ogists of  the  Twentieth  Century.  These  stone  walls  made  of  flat 
sandstone  slabs,  laid  without  benefit  of  mortar  have  for  over  100 
years  boon  called  Stone  Forts  and  Pounds.  T'rero  they  built  by  some 
of  the  Indians  who  lived  at  different  times  in  the  rod:  shelters  in 
the  area?  The  remains  of  one  of  thoso  stone  walls  is  located  on  a 
bluff  top  within  several  hundred  yards  of  several  rocir  shelters  south- 
east of  Cobden. 

Speculation  as  to  who  built  these  ancient  stone  structures 
has  ranged  from  early  Indian  hunters  to  Indians  of  a  later  period. 
Some  still  entertain  the  idea  that  possibly  the  Spaniards  or  French 
erected  them  as  game  traps  or  fort 35  however,  there  is  no  tangible 
proof  in  the  form  of  records  or  even  traditions  to  justify  this  idea. 

Some  of  the  clues  as  to  the  age  or  antiquity  of  man  in  southern 
Illinois  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  old  Archaic  Indian  sites  in 
which  the  Southern  Illinois  University  museum  will  be  excavating 
this  summer  in  the  Cache  River  Valley. 
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NEWS  from  Dill  Lyons 

SOOTHEHN  ILLinCIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111— Phone:  1020  Release:  If.llEDIATE 

CARBCIDALE,  ILL.,  JULY  —  Just  because  a  child  is  in  the  third  grade  doesn't 
mean  that  he  has  acquired  third-grade  reading  skills.   It  simply  indicates  that 
he  has  been  in  the  institution  three  years. 

This  is  the  way  Dr.  William  Kottmeyer,  St.  Louis  assistant  school  superinten- 
dent in  charge  of  special  services,  facetiously  described  an  instruction  problem 
that  besets  schools  across  the  country. 

Speaking  at  the  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
College  of  Education,  holding  sessions  July  7-8,  Dr.  Kottmeyer  said  grade  levels 
are  not  indicators  of  a  child's  actual  learning  level. 

Declaring  that  school  systems  labor  under  a  myth  when  they  arbitrarily  decide 
that  all  children  must  accomplish  certain  skills  within  a  limited  time,  he 
observed,  "In  this  situation  certain  children  are  doomed  to  failure.   The  only 
way  to  teach  a  child  to  read  or  to  master  any  sets  of  skills  is  to  teach  him  at 
a  level  even  with  his  head,  not  above  it. 

"To  simplify  teaching  we  are  always  fishing  for  homogeneity,  a  pattern  into 
which  we  can  conveniently  fit  all  children.  We  want  to  get  them  on  the  same 
learning  level  so  we  can  teach  once  and  they  will  all  get  it.  The  only  trouble 
with  this  is  that  it  can  never  be,  especially  not  at  the  elementary  level.  All 
children  learn  differently." 

Illustrating  this  point,  Dr.  Kottmeyer  said  that  a  group  of  children  may  seem 
to  be  homogeneous  when  they  all  pass  a  third  grade  reading  test,  "but  they  each 
pass  it  in  a  different  way.  Cne  child  will  read  slowly  and  get  all  the  facts; 
another  child  will  read  rapidly  and  get  just  enough  to  pass  the  test." 

Bringing  out  that  instruction  must  always  bo  adjusted  to  meet  individual 

difference,  Dr.  Kottmeyer  emphasized  that  "every  child  must  be  taught  at  his  own 

learning  level." 

(more) 


■Ill 

In  response  to  critics  who  complain  that  schools  are  not  teaching  children 
to  read  and  who  advocate  a  return  to  the  teaching  of  phonetics  as  a  solution, 
Dr.  Kottmeyer  replied  that  schools  arc  teaching  phonetics  along  with  reading. 

"Instead  of  cramming  phonetics  into  the  first  half  of  the  first  grade, 
however,  we  spread  them  out  over  the  first  three  years.  A  child  comes  to  school 
expecting  to  take  meaning  out  of  the  printed  page,  not  merely  a  series  of 
syllabic  grunts  or  phonetic  sounds." 

During  the  two-day  session  Dr.  Kottmeyer  and  Kay  L.  Ware,  5t.  Louis  public 
school  general  consultant  and  supervisor,  are  conducting  special  discussion 
groups  and  holding  individual  consultations  with  conference  attendants. 

At  the  Thursday  session  f.;iss  Ware  showed  a  series  of  television  films  in 

which  she  is  pictured  teaching  spelling.   Eleven  hour-long  demonstration  lectures 

by  exhibitors  were  given. 

Recreational  highlight  of  the  conference  was  a  picnic  at  Giant  City  State 

Park  Thursday  evening. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SCUTHZ3W  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.— Fhone:  1020  Release:  IKMEDIAIE 

Carbondale,  111.,  July  —  Experts  in  the  fields  of  science,  economics,  politics, 
religion  and  sociology  will  be  among  the  speakers  at  a  five-day  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  to  be  held  at  Southern  Illinois  University  starting- 
July  18. 

The  Conference,  designed  to  give  weekly  editors  a  better  insight  into  some  of 
the  issues  they  attempt  to  interpret  to  their  readers,  will  be  limited  to  25 
participants.  Dr.  H.  3.  Long,  chairman  of  the  SID  journalism  department,  said 
reservations  have  already  been  received  from  editors  in  California,  Colorado, 
Virginia,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Indiana,  I  issouri  and  Illinois. 

Houstoun  faring,  publisher  of  the  Littleton,  Colo.,  Independent  and  provisional 
president  of  the  Conference,  will  deliver  the  keynote  address  on  "Interpreting 
the  Environment  to  the  Header". 

Other  speakers  include  the  [Ion.  Earl  L.  iacker,  recently  retired  Foreign 
Service  officer  and  a  specialist  in  Russian  and  Eastern  European  affairs,  and  Dr.  Seth 
Slaughter,  dean  of  the  Bible  College  of  Missouri. 

lacker  will  also  address  a  public  meeting  here  at  7:30  p.m.  July  20.  Goffrey 
Hughes,  executive  secretary  of  Southern  Illinois,  Inc.,  and  Clyde  Brewster,  a 
businessman  who  has  been  active  in  the  industrial  advancement  of  Herrin,  will 
take  part  in  a  panel  discussion  of  "Community  Economic  Development".  Van  Seagraves 
of  the  SIU  community  development  department  will  also  be  on  the  panel. 

Dr.  George  H.  Hand,  vice  president  in  charge  of  business  affairs  at  Southern, 
will  discuss  "/hat  tfould  a  Depression  f.iean  to  Cur  Communities?",  and  Dr.  Lilton 
Edelman,  an  economist,  will  talk  on  "Economics,  lc/55 — Fiscal  t-olicy,  Inflation, 
Unemployment". 

Col.  Alexander  S.  L.aci:.  llan,  commandant  of  the  Air  Force  RCTC  unit  at  Southern, 
will  speak  on  "United  States  Lilitary  Strategy  and  Weapons"  while  ">r.  carl  C. 
Lindegren,  a  famed  microbiologist,  will  report  on  "Atomic  Jr.diation  and  the  C:'vil 
Population",  (more) 


Cther  3IU  faculty  members  who  will  speak  to  the  editors  on  various  aspects  of 
small  town  life  include:  Dr.  .Villiam  J.  Tudor,  associate  director  of  the  Area 
Services  Office,  who  will  review  "The  rroblem  of  Developing  Small  Town  Leaders"; 
Dr.  Victor  Randolph,  "Growing  rains  of  the  Local  School  System";  Dr.  Jilliam  C. 
'.Vinter,  "Better  Town  and  County  Government",  and  Dean  .7.  c, .  Keepper,  "The  Outlook 
for  American  Agriculture". 

Lalcolm  D.  Coe,  editor  of  the  Pearisburg,  Va.,  Virginian  and  provisional  vice- 
president  at  the  charter  meeting  of  the  Conference,  is  scheduled  to  talk  on 
"Problems  of  a  Free  i-ress  in  a  Small  Town". 

After  four  and  one-half  days  of  business  sessions,  the  editors  will  go  to 
St.  Louis  July  22  for  a  roundtable  meeting  with  editorial  writers  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The  final  scheduled  event  will  be  a 
visit  to  a  performance  of  the  St.  Louis  LXmicipal  Opera. 
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HEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111,  —  Phone  1020  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

Carbondale,  111.,  July  —  Albert  P.  Kawal,  head  football  coach  at  Temple 
University  (Philadelphia)  since  1949,  will  return  to  the  Midwest  this  fall  as 
head  grid  coach  at  Southern  Illinois  University.   Kis  appointment  was  announced 
Tuesday  by  Athletic  Director  Carl  Erickson  following  action  by  the  SIU  Board 
of  Trustees. 

William  W.  Heusner,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  1948  Olympic  team  and  assistant 
swimming  coach  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  named  SIU  swimming  coach,  and 
Richard  LePevre,  former  tennis  professional  at  Lake  Geneva  (Wise,)  Country  Club, 
was  appointed  tennis  coach. 

A  native  Chicagoan,  Kawal  was  graduated  in  1935  from  Northwestern  University, 
\\rhere  he  captained  both  the  football  and  basketball  teams,  won  honors  as  an 
All-American  and  3ig  Ten  guard,  and  played  in  the  College  All-Stars  game  following 
his  senior  year.  He  is  the  only  man  ever  to  captain  two  major  sports  at  I".  U.  in 
one  year.  He  received  a  master  of  education  degree  from  Boston  University  in  1937. 

The  new  SIU  coach  succeeds  Bill  O'Brien,  who  forfeited  the  head  coaching  job 
when  he  requested  and  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  complete  work  on  his 
doctorate  at  Indiana  University. 

At  Boston  U.  from  1935  to  1941,  Kawal  was  varsity  line  coach  and  freshman 
basketball  coach.  With  time  out  for  two  years  of  service  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy,  he  was  on  the  Michigan  State  staff  from  1941  to  1947,  serving  as  varsity 
line  coach,  junior  varsity  basketball  coach,  and  varsity  boxing  coach.  He  became 
head  football  coach  at  Drake  in  1947  and  moved  to  Temple  in  1949.  His  first  Drake 
team  won  only  one  game,  but  in  1948  the  same  team  was  undefeated  and  went  on  to 
win  the  Salad  Bowl  game  at  Phoenix  (Arizona). 

(more) 


While  a  student  at  Northwestern,  Kawal  was  elected  to  men ber ship  in  two 
honorary  organizations:      the  Purple  Key,   junior  honorary  society,   and  DERU, 
honorary  for  senior  r.en. 

At  Nor thwe stern,  Kawal  was  Big  Ten  light  heavyweight  champ  in  his   senior 
year.     At  Michigan  State,   he  coached  Chuck  Davey,   who  was  later   to  lose  a  title 
fight   to  Kid  Gavilan. 

While  at  Temple,   Kawal  has  been  competing  with  such  teams  as  Holy  Cross, 
Syracuse,   Boston  College,   Delaware  Fordham,   New  York  University,    Oklahoma,   3rown 
and  Colgate. 

Heusner  was  graduated  from  Northwestern  in  1949  after   serving  as  captain  and 
co-captain  of  the   swimming  team  for  two  years.      He  obtained  his  master's   degree   in 
physical  education  from  Northwestern  in  1952  and  his  doctorate  at  Illinois  this  June. 

In  64  dual  meets  during  his  college  career,   Heusner  placed  first  58  times  and 
second  6  times.     He  was  also  a  member  of  four  world  record  relay  teams. 

LeFcvre  is  making  his  first  entry  into  the   coaching  field.     He  was  graduated 
from  Obcrlin  College  in  1942,   and  after  military  service,    enrolled  at  Columbia 
University,   where  he  obtained  his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  in  education,    the 
latter  in  1950.      He  has   taught  in  a  number  of  private   schools;    George  Poabody 
College,  Nashville,    Tenn. ;   and  in  the  Arlington,   Va.   public   schools. 

Heusner   succeeds  Dr.  Edward  J.    Shea,    chairman  of  the  men's  physical  education 
department  at  SIU,   as  head  swimming  coach.      Shea  will  assist  with  the  team  next 
year.     LeFcvre  replaces  William  Kruso. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLI1TCIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondalc,    111.    —  Phone  1020  Release:      IMMEDIATE 

Carbondale,    111. ,   July  —  The  number  of  one-year  tuition  scholarships 
offered  annually  to  deserving  Southern  Illinois  University  students  was  increased 
Tuesday  (July  12)    fron  175  to  200, 

The  SIU  board  of  trustees  voted  the  increase  because  of  growing  enrollment. 
The  175  figure  was   set  in  1953  when  Southern  had  only  3569   students.     An  enrollment 
of  5500  is  expected  this  fall  and  6500  in  the  fall  of  1956. 

The  scholarships,    covering  tuition  costs  for  the  academic  year,   are  offered 
only  to   students  who  have  shown  merit  in  the  educational  divisions  of  the 
University  or  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLIITOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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Carbondalc,    111.,   July  12  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  nev/ly-crcated 
School  of  Sural  Studies  today  was  renamed  the  School  of  Agriculture,  with 
Dr.  W.   E.   Kcepper  as  dean. 

The  SIU  3oard  of  Trustees  voted  to  adopt   the  new  name  after  the  legislature 
and  the  governor  had  approved  a  proposal  which  would  allow  Southern  to  grant 
degrees  in  agriculture. 

The  School  of  Hural  Studies,   given  that  designation  only  a  month  ago, 
included  the  agriculture  department  and  the  University  Experimental  Farms. 
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CARBCNDALE,  ILL. .JULY— Statute  restrictions  which  have  prevented  Southern 
Illinois  University  from  granting  a  degree  in  agriculture  were  removed  in  a  bill 
signed  this  week  by  Gov.  William  G.  Strr.tton. 

The  new  law  will  permit  Southern's  four-year  agricultural  graduates  to 
have  a  "Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture"  degree.  5IU  President  D.  VJ.  Morris 
characterized  the  change  as  positive,  constructive  and  beneficial.  "It  will 
involve  only  a  change  in  naming  the  degree,"  iv.orris  said.  "SFJ  already  has  the 
staff  and  offers  a  study  program  in  agriculture  that  meets  qualifications  for 
granting  such  a  degree." 

Growth  in  the  agricultural  program  at  Southern  reflects  a  response  to  demands 
for  meeting  special  area  needs,  Morris  pointed  out.  In  the  last  four  years  the 
number  of  students  majoring  in  agriculture  has  grown  from  105  to  180,  while  the 
number  of  graduating  agriculture  majors  has  tripled. 

For  the  last  five  years,  ev^n  without  the  degree,  SIU  graduates  have  been 
accepted  without  reservation  at  some  of  the  nation's  leading  universities. 
Morris  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  17-man  agriculture  department  staff 
has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  doctor's  degrees  than  is  found  at  many  nationally 
recognized  schools. 

The  teaching  and  research  programs  at  Southern  have  been  specially  aimed 
at  the  type  of  agriculture  important  to  Southern  Illinois — a  diversified  small- 
scale  farm  operation.  SIU*s  location  provides  potential  farm  leaders  in  the 
southern  third  of  Illinois  with  training  opportunities  they  mi^ht  otherwise  be 
denied. 
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CAiTBONDALE,  ILL.  .JULY— An  internal  budget  of  ^8, 595, 153  for  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  was  approved  by  the  board  of 
trustees  Tuesday  (July  12). 

The  budget  total  for  1955-56  voted  by  the  trustees  would  consist  of 
$7,543,597  from  state  appropriations,  $340,400  from  student  fees,  and  the 
remainder  from  sales  and  services,  auxiliary  and  self-liquidating  enterprises. 

The  internal  budget  breakdown  allots  £5, 514, 196  for  salaries  and  other 
personal  services.  Some  $618,564  would  be  set  aside  for  contractual  services 
and  .'443,170  for  equipment. 

Total  instructional  costs  for  the  University  during  the  next  year  were 
set  at  $3,638,986,  with  the  16  departments  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  getting  $1,005,640  of  that  amount.  Totals  designated  for  other  schools 
and  colleges  included:  College  of  Education,  $786,880;  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  $355,155;  School  of  Business  and  Industry,  $207,310;  School  of  Agrir 
culture,  $206,715;  School  of  Communications,  $135,795,  and  Graduate  College, 
$36,770. 

The  board  allocated  $226,745  for  research  during  the  coming  year,  $278,380  fo: 
libraries,  and  $1,940,566  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant. 
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CARBONDALLI,  ILL,,  JULY  —  Southern  Illinois  University's 
Broadcasting  Service,  a  department  of  the  Division  of  Area  Services, 
has  worked  with  IS   Southern  Illinois  commercial  radio  stations  in 
production  and  presentation  of  programs  during  195^  and  1955?  accord- 
ing to  a  report  released  today  by  Buren  C.  Robbing 8  director  of  the 
service. 

In  operation  for  three  years,  the  Broadcasting  Service  cooper- 
ates with  SIU's  Department  of  Speech  in  planning  and  producing  program 
for  broadcast  throughout  the  area.  The  service  was  organized  as  a 
procedure-developing  operation  in  1951  and  started  regular  programming 
a  year  later.  Last  3^ear  its  activities  were  broadened  to  include 
service  to  three  television  stations  in  the  area,  including  brief 
filmed  programs,  slide  sequences,  and  live  program  material. 

A  closely  calculated  mailing  system  has  enabled  the  Service 
to  eliminate  almost  all  late  arrivals  of  films,  slides  and  tapes  at 
radio  and  TV  stations.  All  stations  cooperate  by  Returning  inform- 
ation on  acceptance,  time  of  airing,  and  possible  changes  in  scheduling 

The  Broadcasting  Service  uses  the  talents  of  SIU  students  in 
radio-TV  training  and  other  departments  of  communications  study 
whenever  possible.  Host  programs  offered  by  the  Service  are  tape 
recorded,  but,  according  to  Director  Robbins,  live  pie  grams  are 
"produced  when  the  nature  of  the  event  makes  such  a  procedure  sec;. 
to  be  most  effective." 


(more) 
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Regularly  scheduled  weekly  programs  furnished  by  the  Service 
for  radio  airing  include  "Down  on  the  Farm",  a  program  of  agricultural 
information 5  "Saluki  Hour",  featuring  popular  music  both  recorded 
and  by  campus  groups;  "This  l?eek  in  Southern  Illinois",  a  summary  of 
the  week's  news  in  the  area;  "Story  Time",  a  presentation  of  children' r 
stories  by  a  narrator;  and  "Your  Income  Tax",  an  informative  program 
of  interviews  and  discussions  on   tax  problems. 

Some  28  other  programs  dealing  with  special  events  and  one- 
time-only subjects  were  furnished  radio  and  TV  stations  in  19?+  and 
1955. 
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CARBCNDALE,  ILL.,  JULY— When  the  Student  Christian  Foundation  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  opens  in  its  new  home  in  September,  it  will  have  rooms  for 
19  men.  The  new  quarters  were  obtained  through  a  lease  with  Southern  Illinois 
University,  which  has  bought  the  Foundation's  present  building  located  at  907 
South  University. 

With  Southern's  enrollment  approaching  5, SCO,  a  critical  shortage  of  housing 
facilities  is  expected. 

Workmen  are  now  remodeling  the  leased  building  at  911  South  Illinois  Avenue. 
In  addition  to  the  men's  housing,  the  Foundation  will  have  lounges,  recreation 
facilities,  a  kitchen,  offices,  and  a  chapel  with  a  capacity  of  70. 

The  Foundation  this  year  will  emphasize  Sunday  services  more  than  ever 
before,  according  to  Rev.  Donald  3.  Johnson,  Foundation  director.  Present  plane 
call  for  Sunday  morning  services  at  11  plus  a  Sunday  evening  fellowship  program. 

Rev.  Johnson  will  speak  at  the  Sunday  morning  services  three  of  every  four 
weeks,  with  a  guest  speaker  on  the  fourth  Sunday. 

SIU's  music  department,  which  formerly  occupied  the  new  Foundation  builc'ing, 
is  moving  its  classrooms  and  offices  to  Altgeld  Kail  and  part  of  Shryock 
Auditorium.  A  small  house  also  used  by  the  music  department  and  located  next  to 
the  new  Foundation  building  will  be  razed.  Another  house  south  of  the  Foundation 
will  be  removed  later. 

Future  plans  call  for  a  permanent  Foundation  building  just  south  of  the  new 
location.  The  site  is  owned  by  the  University,  but  the  Foundation  has  been  given 
a  long-term  luoso. 

r.:ore  than  1.0CC  3IU  students  are  represented  by  the  denominations  and  organi- 
zations supporting  the  Foundation.  These  supporting  organizations  include  the 
Young  Ken  and  Young  Women's  Christies  Associations  and  the  following  churches: 
American  Baptist,  African  f.iethodist  Episcopal,  Congregational  and  Christian, 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Evangelical  and  Reformed,  national  Baptist,  Fresbyterian, 
U.S.A.,  and  United  Fresbyterian.       (more) 
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In  other  planned  changes,  the  University  Luseum  now  housed  in  Parkinson 
Laboratory  will  move  to  new  quarters  in  Altgeld  Kail,  and  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Forest  Service  will  be  assigned  an  additional  frame 
house  on  South  Thompson  Street. 

Although  construction  will  begin  soon  on  four  residence  halls  for  men  at 
Southern,  completion  is  expected  to  require  at  least  one  year.   Jith  a  new 
record  enrollment  indicated,  all  classroom  and  housing  space  will  be  taxed. 
Classes  will  be  scheduled  from  7  a.m.  until  10  p.m. 
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CAR3CNDALE,  ILL.,  JULY  —  Crews  from  seven  rural  electric  cooperatives  now 
are  attending  the  second  session  of  the  Electrical  Hot  L  ne  Maintenance  Training 
School  at  the  Southern  Acres  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Designed  to  teach  the  latest  in  tools  and  techniques  for  safe  handling  of 
energized  electric  lines,  the  school  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  the  Job  Training  and  Safety  committee  of  Illinois  cooperatives, 
and  Southern  Illinois  University's  division  of  technical  and  adult  education. 

A  field  laboratory,  complete  with  lines  and  poles,  has  been  set  up  to 
supplement  classroom  work.  The  course  is  planned  for  a  five-year  period,  with 
the  crews  returning  for  one  week  each  summer  to  brush  up  on  the  latest  developments 
in  the  field. 

Instructors  are  E.  Li.  Claude,  L.  L.  T"ingo,  C.  U.   Scott,  and  Glenn  Strong, 
all  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education;  Ivan  Boggs  and  T7ayne  Federson,  both 
of  St.  Louis;  and  Carl  Jones,  Harrisburg,  electrical  equipment  company  employee. 

Trainees  attending  are: 

AUBURN:  Steve  Gyorkos 

BREE5E:  Ernest  Becker 

DIVEBNCN:  Al  Duval 

ELDCRADC:  Roy  '.Vise,  IV.  H.  Jackson 

ELIZABETH:   Robert  Wand,  Ralph  J.  Smuck 

GREENVILLE:  Harold  Williams,  Ray  File,  Paul  Morgan 

KIL3CURNE:  Charles  Cowin 

13AC0&B:  Charles  .'Jalton,  Laverne  ucEntire,  Robert  DeJeese,  Jack  Grimm. 

MASON  CITY:   Ray  LcDanicl 

NEW  BADEN:  Joseph  Huelsmann 

PETERSBURG:  Albert  Hinrichs,  Carl  Atterberry 

SHATTUC:   Robert  Hintz 

VIRGINIA:  Harold  Brunk 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JTJLY  —  A  teen-age  girl's  mental  health 
depends  largely  on  whether  or  not  she  is  well-dressed,  claims  a 
Southern  Illinois  University  home  economist. 

Eileen  L.  Dean,  SIU  clothing  instructor,  says  that  the  teen- 
ager defines  "well-dressed"  as  having  clothes  that  "fit  In  with' what 
other  girls  are  wearing.  A  girl  who  dresses  differently  from  her 
group  may  be  isolated  and  as  an  isolate  she  cannot  socialize  effectively 

Parents  often  do  not  understand  their  child's  need  to  conform 
to  the  latest  teen  fad,  Miss  Dean  says.   "More  than  one  mother  has 
confessed  herself  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  her  daughter  by-passes 
a  becoming  outfit  for  one  that  is  just  like  what  every  other  girl  is 
wearing." 

Actually  mothers  have  cause  to  worry  when  their  daughters  do 
not  dress  like  their  group,  she  warns.   "Such  girls  usually  have  a  low 
estimate  of  themselves  and  tend  to  be  self-effacing.  They  feel  insecure 
and  do  not  enter  into  group  activitios  wholeheartedly." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  some  ambitious  mothers  who 
are  much  too  aware  of  the  significance  of  clothes.  They  dress  their 
daughter  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  her  gang  in  an  effort  to  push 
her  into  a  higher  social  class.  Too  often  they  succeed  only  in  breed- 
ing snobbishness  or  in  isolating  her. 

"Teen  girls  are  quick  enough  to  see  that  American  class 
differences  are  represented  by  dress,  and  parents  should  be  on  their 
guard  to  curb  snobbishness  rather  than  nurture  it,"  Miss  Dean  advises. 


(more) 


Cautioning  parents  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  thwarting  their 
teen-age  daughter's  graduation  into  adult  clothes,  Iliss  Dean  explains, 
"In  our  society  adolescence  is  a  prolonged  period.   One  way  that  a  girl 
can  attain  adult  status  is  by  the  clothes  she  wears. 

"Sophisticated  dress  allows  a  girl  to  feel  grown  up,  to  feel 
that  she  is  playing  the  expected  woman's  role  and  has  a  definite 
standing  in  life.  Parents  are  wise  to  allow  her  to  make  this  change- 
over when  she  desires." 

One  thing  sure,  Miss  Dean  points  out,  a  normal  girl  will  not 
deviate  far  from  the  way  her  group  dresses.  Neither  will  she  he 
guilty  of  dressing  socially  incorrect  as  her  gang  sees  it.  A  little 
girl  may  fall  in  love  with  a  dress  and  want  to  wear  it  at  all  times s 
but  an  adolescent  will  match  her  apparel  to  the  occasion. 

Summing  up  the  whole  problem,  the  home  economist  says,  ,rThen 
a  girl  feels  well  dressed,  she  feels  triumphant  --  that  she  is  symbol- 
izing her  true  self." 


Br. 
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IT  HAPPENED  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

The  Legend  of  Tuckawanna— A  Piankishaw  Indian  Warrior 

By  Irvin  peithnan 
Southern  Illinois  University 

(The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Irvin  Peithraan's  new  hook,  "Echoes 
of  the  Red  Man."  published  by  Exposition  Press,  Hew  York.  The  John 
Allen  series  will  be  continued  by  various  contributors  pending  Hr. 
Allen's  serious  illness,) 

Tuckawanna,  a  Piankishaw  Indian  brave,  lived  in  a  Piankishaw 
village  near  the  V7aba#h  River  about  the  year  loOO,  according  to  a 
Southern  Illinois  story  that  has  been  told  for  nore  than  a  century. 

Chief  of  the  village  was  Red  T rings,  given  this  name  by  his 
people  because  he  wore  the  feathers  of  the  redwing  blackbird  in  his 
hair. 

Red  Vfings  was  a  good  chief  and  was  popular.  He  believed  that 
his  people  should  live  in  peace  with  neighboring  tribes  and  that  the 
hatchet  of  war  must  remain  buried  as  long  as  he  was  chief.  He  knew 
that  his  village  would  be  destroyed  if  he  led  his  people  into  a  war. 

In  this  village  there  lived  a  fiery  young  warrior  called 
Tuckawanna,  meaning  "Panther  Hound".,  He  received  this  name  because 
he  had  killed  near  the  village  a  huge  panther  which  feared  neither 
man  nor  beast  and  which  had  been  killing  deer  near  the  salt  lick, 
Hhile  hunting,  two  Indian  warriors  from  the  village  had  boen  attacked 
and  severely  injured  by  the  panther.  The  other  Indians  were  afraid  to 
leave  the  village  for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  this  dreaded  beast. 
They  believed  in  their  superstitious  way  that  this  panther  was  a 
supernatural  creature  and  could  not  be  killed. 


(more) 


Tuckawanna  scoffed  at  such  idle  talk  and  showed  no   fear  as  the 
other  villagers  did.  Tuckawanna,  a  brave  and  shrewd  Indian,  fashioned 
a  large  hunting  knife  and  made  a  hiding  place  in  the  thicket  near 
the  salt  lick  whore  the  deer  and  the  elk  came  during  the  night  to 
lick  the  salty  earth.  On  the  third  night  as  the  deer  came  down  the 
wooded  trail  to  the  salt  lick  near  where  Tuckawanna  was  hiding,  the 
great  panther  leaped  from  the  bushes  onto  an  unsuspecting  deer,  pinn- 
ing it  to  the  ground  and  crushing  it  with  its  great  paws.  As  soon  as 
this  great  animal  began  to  lap  the  blood,  Tuckawanna  sprang  from  his 
hiding  place  and  plunged  his  sharp  knife  into  its  heart.  The  panther 
let  out  an  unearthly  scream  and  died  at  Tuckawanna fs  feet.  He  dragged 
the  beast  to  the  nearby  village  where  the  others  proclaimed  him  a 
great  warrior  and  hero  for  his  bravery  in  destroying  this  animal. 

Tuckawanna  became  more  arrogant,  and  as  time  passed  he  became 
restless  and  did  not  care  to  hunt  the  deer  and  the  bear.  He  loved 
war  and  wanted  to  be  chief  of  the  village.  He  denounced  Chief  Red 
Vings,  who  favored  peace,  and  with  fiery  zeal  and  in  burning  language 
taunted  the  villagers  with  memories  of  past  wrongs  and  bitter  feuds 
with  neighboring  tribes.  However,  Tuckawanna 's  wild  speeches  did 
not  impress  his  fellow  men  because  they  were  loyal  to  Red  ''ings. 

Tuckawanna  then  became  very  angry  and  made  plans  to  kill  Red 
,,rings  so  that  he  might  become  the  chief  of  this  Piankishaw  village. 
He  knew  that  Red  Wings  was  accustomed  to  g^ir^  to  the  salt  lick  at  night 
to  hunt  deer.  Tuckawanna  made  very  careful  plans  and  concealed  him- 
self behind  some  logs  near  a  large  sycamore  tree  that  stood  between 
the  river  and  the  trail  over  which  the  deer  traveled  to  the  salt  lick. 

Tuckawanna  waited  in  hiding  and  when  Red  Wings  came  to  the  tree 
and  seated  himself,  Tuckawanna  killed  Red  Trings  with  one  blow  of  his 

tomahawk.  Red  'Tings*  body  fell  into  the  'fabash  River  and  never  was 

found . 

(more) 
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After  committing  this  crime,  the  cruel  Tuckawanna  knew  he 

would  be  suspected  and  accused  by  the  villagers.  He  became  panic 
stricken  at  the  thought  of  almost  certain  revenge  and  fled  to   another 
Indian  village  at  Hanging  Rock  on  the  Wabash  River  where  he  found 
refuge.  In  time  he  was  adopted  into  this  tribe. 

Tuckawanna  again  became  bold  and  aggressive  and  proved  himself 
again  to  be  a  great  hunter  and  warrior;  however,  he  did  not  tell 
anyone  why  he  had  fled  from  his  village. 

Chief  of  the  Hanging  Rock  village  was  known  as  the  "Grand  Door 
of  the  Wabash",  His  beautiful  daughter  was  called  "nantahalo",  meaning 
"The  Evening  Twilight".  Her  lover  was  a  young  warrior,  Callusaha, 
meaning  "The  Sweet  Waters".  Tuckawanna  tried  to  win  Nantahalo  from 
Callusaha,  but  Nantahalo  remained  true  to  her  lover.  The  old  chief 
liked  Tuckawanna  very  much  because  of  his  prowess,  so  when  Tuckawanna 
asked  the  chief  for  his  daughter  the  chief  consented.  But  Nantahalo 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Tuckawanna,  the  rejected  suitor, 
swore  that  he  would  kill  Callusaha. 

Late  one  summer  evening  he  saw  Nantahalo  sitting  on  a  rock 
overlooking  the  Wabash  River  near  the  village,  not  knowing  that  her 
lover  Callusaha  was  hiding  guarding  his  sweetheart.  Tuckawanna  walked 
boldly  up  to  Nantahalo  and  told  her  to  flee  with  him  to  a  Shawnee 
village  to  the  south  on  the  Ohio  River.  When  she  refused,  he  seized 
her  and  was  about  to  hurl  her  into  the  raging  river  below  when  Call- 
usaha came  out  of  hiding.  He  seized  Tuckawanna  by  his  long  black  hair 
and  plunged  a  knife  blade  deep  into  his  body  and  rolled  it  into  the 
river  below.   Later  his  body  was  found  by  some  Piankishaw  hunters  from 
his  former  village.   It  was  lodged  in  some  driftwood  near  the  spot 

where  several  yerrs  before  Tuckawanna  had  killed  Chief  Red  ,rings. 
Yes,  according  to  the  legend,  Nantahalo  and  Callusaha  were 
married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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ATTENTION;  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

All  sentiment  aside,  raising  poultry  on  the  farm  is  part  of 

the  farming  business.  As  such  it  needs  to  pay  its  way  and  be  so 

organized  that  it  is  a  project  of  the  farm  family— one  that  may  be 

operated  profitably  to  supplement  farm  income  from  other  enterprises. 

Of  course,  with  some  persons  poultry  production — either  for  meat,  eggs, 

or  both— is  a  full  time  business  and  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 

factory  enterprise.  However,  there  are  few  farms  where  no  chickens 

are  produced,  although  a  flock  of  poultry  easily  may  be  a  valuable 

part  of  any  family  type  farm. 


There  are  many  things  to  learn  and  practice  in  keeping  this 
phase  of  the  farming  enterprise  profitable.  Most  farmers  know  what 
they  are.  If  they  do  not,  the  information  may  be  easily  obtained 
from  the  local  hatchorymen,  feed  dealers,  farm  advisers  and  extension 
service  men,  and  the  agriculture  departments  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Primarily,  the  problem  merely  is  one  of  putting  into  practice 
the  loiowledge  and  the  common  sense  that  the  average  farmer  has* 


Let's  review  a  few  high  points,  particularly  those  seasonal 
at  this  time; 

For  the  laying  flock,  of  course,  the  first  pertinent  factor 

is  to  get  the  chicks  early— January  or  February — so  that  the  pullets 

will  get  into  full  egg  production  during  late  summer  and  fall  when  egg 

prices  normally  are  highest.  The  chicks  need  to  be  from  well-bred 
stock  having  a  high  egg  production  record,  and  they  must  be  healthy. 
Every  chick  that  dies  raises  the  per-unit  cost  for  those  that  are  left. 


Feeding  must  bo  managed  carefully.  Good  growing  rations  for 
the  birds  up  to  laying  time  and  good  laying  rations  thereafter  are 
required.  Such  feeds  may  be  purchased  but  this  practice  normally 
raises  the  cost  of  production  and  cuts  the  profit  chances.  Mixing 
feeds  on  the  farm,  utilizing  as  much  of  the  farm  produced  crops  as 
possible  and  supplementing  with  commercial  feed  ingredients  is 
recommended  by  most  poultrymen. 

Pullets  should  have  been  on  the  poultry  range  tuo  months  ago. 
Host  farmers  know  the  value  of  a  special  range  for  pullets— disease 
free  ground,  exercise,  and  plenty  of  good  grass  and  legumes  supple- 
mented with  growing  rations  and  plenty  of  cool,  clean  water. 

Just  now  the  time  is  at  hand  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
laying  hens.  It  is  culling  time.  In  fact,  the  job  probably  should 
have  been  done  last  month.  When  the  daily  egg  production  goes  below 
the  rate  of  ^0  eggs  per  100  hens  daily  it  is  time  to  cull  out  the 
poor  producers.  Of  course,  this  standard  is  merely  arbitrary  and  may 
vary  a  little  depending  on  the  pride  of  eggs,  feed  and  poultry.  It 
is  up  to  the  farmer  to  decide  whether  the  situation  may  be  improved 
by  culling.  Poor  layers  are  easily  picked  out.  Usually  they  a  re  the 
first  to  molt  and  their  combs  become  withered  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  scale.  These  are  the  loafers.  Get  rid  of  them. 

Put  broody  hens  in  a  brooding  coop,  giving  them  plenty  of  feed 
and  water  for  a  few  days  until  they  are  cured  and  back  to  the  businer.t; 
of  laying  eggs.   Persistent  brooders  may  as  well  be  sold.  They  take 
up  nesting  space  and  lower  the  quality  of  eggs. 

Summer  also  is  the  time  for  special  attention  to  egg  quality. 

Gather  eggs  often,  keep  them  stored  in  cool  places,  and  market 

frequently. 

Begin  housing  pullets  when  eggs  begin  appearing  on  the  range. 
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NE1TS  from  Bill  Lyons 

ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Cai-Dondale,  111. -Phone  1020 


Releases   IMMEDIATE 


CAREONDALE,  ILL.,  JULY  —  A  story  and  painting  on  "Indian 
Carvings  in  Illinois,"  appearing  in  the  August  issue  of  Ford  Times 
magazine,  tells  of  the  concentration  of  Indian  petroglyphs  discoverer", 
in  Jackson  County  last  year  by  Irvin  M«  Peithman  of  Southern 
Illinois  University, 

The  painting  depicts  figures  carved  into  the  wall  of  a  shallow 
shelter  on  the  west  face  of  Fountain  Bluff  near  Gorham.  The  article 
calls  it  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  Indian  petroglyphs 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

Maurice  Dean  iletzger,  co-oimer  of  a  sign  companjr  at  Anna9 
submitted  the  painting  and  story. 
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NETrS  from  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,    111  •-Phone  1020 


Release;      IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALC ,  ILL.,  JULY  —  "The  Boss  Didn't  Say  Good  Morning", 
m/hat  to  Do  on  a  Date",  and  "Atonic  Power"  are  among  the  titles  of 
more  than  2,100  films  listed  in  the  nev;  Southern  Illinois  University 
film  catalog  now  being  distributed  to  schools  and  organizations. 

Donald  A.  Ingli,  director  of  the  SIU  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Service,  reports  that  more  than  300  schools  and  clubs  are  now  using 
the  film  library,  operated  as  a  public  service  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  films  available,  many  of  them  in  color, 
there  are  1,100  film  strips,  intended  primarily  for  classroom  use. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.  — Phone:  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,  JULY  —  Probing  deeply  into  the  problems  of  the  local 
communijty  and  its  relation  to  national  and  world  problems  are  a  dozen  weekly 
newspaper  editors  from  across  the  nation  gathered  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
this  week  (July  18-22)  for  a  Charter  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  SIU  Journalism  Department  under  tl\e  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Howard  B,  Long, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  conference  is  host. 

Each  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  the  editors  meet  in  informal  discussion 
sessions,  centering  questions  and  ideas  around  a  special  problem.  An  authority 
from  the  SIU  faculty  or  other  institution  serves  as  resource  person  for  each 
session. 

Specifically,  the  editors  are  exploring  the  place  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
editor  in  the  community  in  relation  to  such  problems  as  developing  small  town 
leaders,  meeting  the  growing  pains  of  the  local  school  system,  economics  and 
depression  in  the  community,  religious  problems,  better  local  government,  agricul- 
ture, and  a  free  press  in  the  small  town. 

Houstoun  .Varing,  well-known  editor  of  the  Littleton,  Colorado,  weekly 
Independent  serving  as  conference  moderator,  pointed  out  in  an  opening  keynote 
talk  l.ionday  morning  (July  10)  that  the  weekly  editor  has  a  duty  to  interpret 
the  environment  to  the  readers.  He  explained  that  in  Littleton,  a  suburb  of 
Denver,  a  special  concern  continually  has  been  that  of  building  and  maintaining 
a  community  spirit  among  the  citizens.  This  is  a  duty  of  the  weekly  editor,  he 
said.   JPromoting  group  activity  and  community  projects,  homecomings,  discussion 
groups,  mass  meetings,  and  civic  pride  are  methods  he  recommended. 


(more) 
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Other  regular  participants  in  the  conference  are:  Malcolm  D.  Coe  of  the 
Pearisburg  Virginian,  Fearisburg,  Va. ;  D.  Wayne  Rowland,  SIU  assistant  professor 
of  journalism;  Mrs.  Edith  Boys  Enos,  uishawaka,  Indiana,  Enterprise;  John  C. 
Obert,  Park  Region  Echo,  Alexandria,  ."jinn. ;  Weimar  Jones,  Franklin,  N.C.,  Press; 
Robert  Angers,  Jr.,  Franklin  La.,  Banner-Tribune;  Howe  V.  Morgan,  Sparta,  111., 
K'ews-Flaindealer;  ftoscoe  Macy,  Windsor  3eacon,  Grinnell,  la.;  Carl  Hamilton, 
The  Citizen,  Iowa  Falls,  la,;  and  George  [viurphy,  Manteca,  Calif.,  Bulletin. 

Earl  L.  Packer,  Washington,  D.C.,  retired  foreign  service  officer  who  for 
20  years  served  as  a  State  Department  specialist  in  Russian  and  Eastern  European 
affairs,  addressed  the  group  at  a  public  meeting  Wednesday  afternoon  (July  2C). 
In  retirement,  he  has  been  a  member  of  National  Studies  Groups  at  Brookings 
Institute,  working  on  important  foreign  affairs  studies, 

William  J.  Tudor,  SIU  acting  director  of  area  services,  led  a  discussion 
Monday  afternoon  on  the  problems  of  developing  small  town  leaders. 

Carl  C.  Lindegren,  internationally  known  geneticist  and  research  biologist 
at  SIU,  discussed  some  of  the  implications  for  civil  populations  in  atomic  radiation. 
He  told  the  editors  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  either  is  not  giving  all  the 
facts  about  dangers  to  the  population  from  radiation  effects,  or  believes  that 
the  lives  that  will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  radiation  from  experimental  explosions 
are  expendable  for  the  knowledge  gained. 

Tuesday  morning's  discussion  of  local  schools  showed  high  editorial  interest 
in  the  problems  of  financing  new  school  buildings,  good  teaching,  and  good  school 
administration.  Victor  Randolph,  SIU  authority  on  school  buildings,  led  the 
discussion. 

Thursday's  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  agriculture,  community  government,  and  a  free  press  in  the  local  community. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.— Phones  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE 3  ILL. ,  JULY  —  Some  28  area  teachers  are  spending  four  weeks 
in  classrooms,  fields,  and  streams  learning  the  answers  to  Johnny* s  questions 
about  rocks,  flowers,  and  assorted  wildlife. 

In  a  science  workshop  conducted  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  the 
elementary  school  teachers  are  finding  how  to  detect  poison  ivy  and  other  plants, 
how  to  recognize  the  calls  of  various  birds,  and  how  to  account  for  strange 
rock  formations. 

Dr.  Clyde  Brown,  science  supervisor  in  the  University  School  of  Southern 
who  directs  the  workshop,  says  its  purpose  is  three-fold:  1-  To  give  teachers 
science  experience  to  enrich  the  teaching  of  science  in  elementary  schools; 
2-  To  give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with  people  doing  the  same 
job,  and  3-  To  allow  them  to  meet  authorities  in  the  field  of  science  and  science 
education. 

From  what  they  are  learning  in  the  classroom  and  on  field  excursions,  the 
teachers  are  devising  simple  demonstrations  which  they  can  later  show  their 
pupils  how  to  do:  rooting  house  plants,  germinating  seeds,  showing  the  need  of 
air  for  survival,  and  demonstrating  electric  currents. 

Members  of  the  various  SIU  departments    being  called  in  to  give  special 
lectures  are:  Dr.  John  W.  Voigt,  botany;  Dr.  Chalmer  A.  Gross,  University 
school;  Irvin  Peithman;  SIU  museum;  Dr. Dallas  A.  Price,  geography;  Hilda  A.  Stein 
and  Dr.  William  M.  Lewis,  zoology,  and  John  Plummer  and  John  Gunrierson,  University 
school. 
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HE»*S  from  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  111.  —  Phone  1020 


Releases  IIEEDIAT3 


Carbondale,  111.,  July  —  '■.  L.  (Doc)  Bencini,  coach  at 
Murphysboro  High  School  for  1?  years  and  holder  of  one   of  the  state's 
most  enviable  prep  records,  will  join  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
staff  this  fall  as  an  assistant  to  Al  ICawal,  newly  appointed  SIU  head 

(football  coach  (from  Temple  U.), 
Bencini 's  grid  teams  have  won  or  shared  nine  Southwest  Egyptian 
Conference  titles,  with  an  overall  record  of  76  games  won,  10  lost, 
and  7  tied.  His  worst  season  was  last  fall,  when  he  won  6,  lost  3? 
and  tied  1  and  tied  for  the  conference  title — with  one  loss  and  one 
tie  in  conference  play.  Two  other  losses  cane  in  the  fall  of  19**!?j 
when  he  returned  to  coaching  in  September  just  after  being  discharged 
from  the  army. 

"Doc"  gave  up  the  head  basketball  assignment  a  year  ago  after 
taking  five  teams  to  sectional  finals  and  going  to  the  state  tourna- 
ment in  19^7. 

Probably  he  is  respected  most  by  rival  coaches  and  fans  for 
turning  out  champions  in  years  when  he  was  supposed  to  "rebuild" 
and  when  material  was  rated  below  par. 

Following  graduation  in  1930  from  Monmouth  College,  where  he 
starred  in  football,  basketball,  and  tennis,  Bencini  coached  for 
eight  years  at  Biggsville  beioro  returning  to  his  home  town  in  193^ 
as  head  basketball  coach  and  assistant  in  football.  He  was  named 
head  football  coach  in  19^2,  a  position  he  has  held  since  except  for 
military  service  in  19^ l-lfff ,  when  he  missed  one  season. 

(more) 
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Explaining  today  his  decision  to  make  a  change  after  an  unusually 
long  and  successful  career  in  prep  sports,  Bencini  said,  "Southern 
is  definitely  on  the  move,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help 
in  any  way  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Much  as  I  have  enjoyed  working 
in  Ilurphysboro,  the  position  at  Southern  offers  a  new  challenge. 

"Murphysboro  boys  always  have  beon  fine  to  work  with,  and  I 
haven't  found  a  boy  yet  who  hasn't  been  fair  with  me  if  I've  been 
fair  with  him.  Community  support  has  been  all  a  coach  could  ask." 

In  addition  to  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Monmouth,  Bencini  holds 
a  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri  and  has  attended 
summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  Southern 
Illinois  and  Northwestern  Universities, 

He  and  his  family  will  continue  to  live  in  Murphysboro,  The 
Pencinis  have  two  sons,  Larry,  19,  a  student  at  SIU,  and  Stewart,  7. 

Details  of  Bencini 's  duties  will  be  determined  after  Kawal 
arrives  later  this  month. 
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NEWS  from  Dill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.— Phone:  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION;  FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Downpours  from  intermittent  summer  thunderstorms  such  as  have  been  rather 

common  this  summer  give  impressive  evidence  of  erosion  damage  in  cultivated 

fields  on  rolling  land  in  Southern  Illinois.  Some  rainstorms  have  been  so  heavy  that 

severe  sheet  erosion  has  been  noticeable  on  bare  fields  that  seem  practically 

level. 


Most  farmers  in  the  area  have  been  exposed  to  enough  agricultural  preaching 
on  the  subject  of  erosion  and  the  resulting  tragic  loss  of  valuable  top  soil 
to  become  aware  of  the  need  for  practicing  soil  conservation.  Generally  it  means 
a  change  in  the  system  of  cultivation  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  generations, 
and  the  change  is  coming  all  too  slowly  for  the  $ood  of  Southern  Illinois  farm 
land.  Usually  it  is  a  gradual  process  by  necessity  because  of  the  cost  of  effect- 
ing such  conservation  measures  as  terracing,  diversion  dams,  and  grass  waterways. 
Switching  to  a  grass  type  farming  also  may  mean  learning  to  operate  and  manage 
a  different  kind  of  agricultural  enterprise  than  the  farmer  has  been  using. 
To  many  persons  farming  is  a  year-to-year  proposition  without  taking  much  thought 
of  a  long-term  view  and  planning  for  a  more  prosperous  business  five  years  from 
now. 


Planting  row  crops  on  a  contour  helps  materially  in  conserving  soil,  organic 
matter,  plant  food  and  water.  The  practice  is  carried  out  far  too  little  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  region  where  every  method  to  save  soil  is  vital  to  maintaining 
or  building  fertility. 


(more ) 
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Soils  men  at  Southern  Illinois  University  claim  that  soil  losses  by  erosion 
may  be  reduced  to  one  half  on  land  where  contour  farming  is  practiced  rather  th^n 
planting  up  and  down  hill.  Contour  planting  and  cultivating  isn't  as  simple  as 
using  straight  rows.  It  may  mean  changing  field  boundaries  and  destroying  the 
eye-appealing  symmetry  of  long  straight  rows  of  growing  crops.  However,  farming 
is  a  business.  The  soil  is  an  essential  component  upon  which  the  business  depends- 
the  vital  factor  upon  which  agriculture  rests.  Cutting  down  the  rate  of 
depreciation  means  a  better  chance  of  business  success.  Soil  saved  means  better 
crops,  bigger  gross  returns,  reduced  long-term  chances  of  financial  loss,  an 
improvement  in  the  investment,  and  better  opportunities  for  profits.  It's 
worth  a  try. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.— Phones  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Colonial  Settlement  and  Indian  Raids 
By  Irvin  Peithman 
Southern  Illinois  University 
(Author  of  "Echoes  of  the  Red  Man") 

(The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Irvin  Peithman's  new  book,  "Echoes  of  the  Red 
Man,"  published  by  Exposition  Press.,  New  York.  The  John  Allen  series  will  be 
continued  by  various  contributors  pending  Mr.  Allen's  serious  illness.) 


After  the  Revolutionrry  War  there  was  a  flood  of  colonists  into  the  Illinois 
country.  Some  of  the  colonial  soldiers  h?d  been  p^id   for  their  services  in  the 
army  with  land.  Other  settlers  were  escaping  the  social  and  economic  struggles 
of  the  older  and  more  crowded  eastern  part  of  our  young  country. 

During  these  times  when  adventurous  and  hardy  settlers  were  coming  into  the 
area,  often  against  the  advice  of  the  territorial  authorities}  a  settler  by  the 
name  of  John  Lively  brought  his  family  to  a  place  on  Crooked  Creek,  now  known  as 
Lively  Springs,  in  Wshington  County.  He  came  here  about  the  year  1811  and  in 
July, 1813,  he  and  his  family  were  killed  by  a  band  of  Kickapoo  Indians,  who  came 
from  the  north  to  steal  horses  from  the  settlers  who  were  living  on  the  "fringe"  of 
the  frontier. 

Communities  cling  to  their  pioneer  tales  and  folklore  concerning  their  con- 
tacts with  the  Indians.  The  author  recalls  visiting  en  old  man  several  years 
ago,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Jackson  County,  who,  knowing  of  my  interest  in 
Indian  lore,  told  me  of  a  Mr.  Lively  who  reputedly  had  killed  the  "last  Indian 
over  there  in  that  field."  He  told  me  the  only  reason  for  the  killing  was  that 
Lively  had  seen  the  Indian  out  hunting  near  his  cabin  and  had  shot  him  without 
provocation.  Such  stories  indicate  that  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians  were 
guilty  of  acts  of  barbarity. 

In  pioneer  times  when  the  Indians  went  to  war  and  killed,  it  was  always 

referred  to  as  a  massacre;  however,  when  white  men  destroyed  whole  towns  along 

with  their  inhabitants,  it  was  always  under  the  guise  of  justified  military  action. 

(more ) 


Since  the  goal  of  the  colonists  was  to  settle  new  lands  and  to  build  permanent 
homes  in  this  now  frontier,  it  was  not  long  before  oil  the  Indians  except  e  few 
living  near  Kaskaskia  and  Cchokir  hrd  boon  pushed  northward  and  westward  with 
the  frontier.  The  struggle  between  the  Indians  and  white  men  for  dominance, 
which  was  ever  present  during  the  settling  of  the  frontier  country;  was  causedj 
in  part,  by  fear  and  by  lack  of  respect  for  andunderstanding  of  the  motives  and 
customs  of  each  other.  The  two  cultures  clashed  head  on. 

The  Indian  culture  represented  a  hunting  economy  based  upon  unwritten  law 
and  tribal  government.  They  utilized  the  environment  of  land  forms,  vegetation, 
water  bodies,  and  animal  life  as  they  found  it. 

The  American  colonists  were  an  agricultural  people.  They  planned  to  remove 
the  forests,  drain  the  swamps,  plow  the  ground,  fence  the  land,  and  record  owner- 
ship for  individual  use.  Their  system  meant  the  destruction  of  the  habitat  in 
which  the  wildlife,  the  basis  of  the  Indians'  economy,  lived.  Doth  economies — 
the  hunting,  fishing ,  and  gardening  of  the  Indians,  and  the  farming  of  the 
colonists — could  not  occupy  the  same  land  or  even  exist  side  by  side  for  long. 
One  of  the  economies  or  ways  of  life  had  to  go* 

During  this  period  Indian  treaties  were  not  honored  by  the  land-grabbing 
white  men.  Many  Indian  tribes  were  subjected  to  inequities  of  the  white  conquerors. 
There  were  few  people  during  this  time  who  saw  the  Indian  in  a  friendly  and  under- 
standing light.  They  were  pushed  across  the  Mississippi  Paver,  and  it  was  not  many 
yerrs  until  the  Indian  was  in  his  fading  glory. 

Many  injustices  were  committed  on  both  sides.  Many  young  Indians  growing 

up  during  these  events  knew  that  their  very  existence  war.  endangered  by  the  motives 

of  the  colonists;  consequently,  they  became  outlaws,  stealing  horses  from  the 

pioneers  and  murdering  those  who  ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  the  larger 

settlements.  These  raids  were,  as  a  rule,  not  sanctioned  by  the  chiefs  or  leaders 

of  the  Indians,  who  knew  the  whites  would  eventually  hold  them  responsible  for 

these  crimes.  The  following  is  an  example  of  such  an  incident; 

(more ) 
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In  July,  1810,  a  band  of  Potawatomis  from  Illinois  made  a  raid  on  a  white 

settlement  in  Missouri,  killing  four  people  and  stealing  horses  and  other  property. 
Early  the  next  year,  the  territorial  governor  of  Missouri  requested  that  Territorial 
Governor  Edwards  of  Illinois  deliver  the  Indians  responsible  for  this  raid.  Captain 
Levering  of  Kaskaskie  was  given  a  boat,  soldiers,  and  supplies  and  was  commission- 
ed to  go  to  the  Potawatomi  Indian  town  near  Peoria  to  make  demands  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Indians  who  had  participated  in  the  raid.  They  arrived  at  Peoria  early  in 
August  and  met  the  government  agent,  Forsythe ,  who  had  already  delivered  a  message 

stating  Levering 's  purpose  to  the  principal  chief,  Massino,  bettor  known  as  Gomo. 
Gomo  was  sympathetic  toward  these  demands  but  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  Indians 
without  the  permission  of  the  other  chiefs.  He  made  the  request  that  they  come  to 
hear  the  governor's  message. 

A  large  number  of  warriors  and  chiefs  came  on  August  16,  1310,  and  after  a 
preliminary  talk  by  Captain  Levering  and  the  smoking  of  the  peace  pipe,  Governor 
Edwards'  address  was  slowly  delivered  and  interpreted  for  them. 

The  message  told  how  faithful  the  President  of  the  United  Status  was  to 
treaty  obligations  and  that  his  great  desire  was  to  have  his  red  and  white 
children  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  with  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife 
buried  forever.  Citing  examples  of  Indian  hostility  and  giving  the  nrmes  of  the 
Indians  involved,  he  went  on  to  say  that  instant  war  could  be  stopped  only  if  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  white  victims  were  given  the  Indians  responsible  for 
these  acts  of  barbarity  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  speech  made  mention  of  the  British  emissaries  who  had  flattered,  deceived, 
and  incited  the  Indians  into  doing  these  horrible  rets,  ending  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  power  and  resources  of  America. 

On  the  following  day  Gomo  delivered  his  speech,  which  was  interpreted  and 
copied  on  the  spot.  He  expressed  gladness  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  went 
on  to  recount  the  life  of  the  Indians  before  the  white  men  came.  He  followed 
this  account  with  a  summary  of  the  many  injustices  and  inequalities  practiced 
against  the  Indians  by  the  white  men  and  by  an  indictment  of  the  white  men  for 
their  cruelty  and  greed.  Gomo  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  deeds  of  the  young 
Indian  warriors  who  had  caused  the  trouble  and  indicated  that  their  acts  had  not 
been  committed  with  tribal  approval. 

The  story  is  cited  to  show  that  during  the  conflict  between  the  Indians  and 
white  men,  many  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  young  Indian  warriors  were  not 
sanctioned  by  their  fellow  tribesmen.  However,  the  whole  Indian  population  was 
blamed  for  these  outrages ;  and  some  of  the  reprisals  at  the  hands  of  white  men 
claimed  many  an  innocent  Indian  victim.  In  our  present  society  we  have  law- 
breakers, but  we  do  not  condemn  society  as  a  whole.  We  have  set  up  laws  to  punish 
violators.  However,  many  individuals  still  are  prone  to  condemn  an  entire 
minority  group  because  of  the  acts  of  one  or  a  few  members  of  the  group. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JULY  —  Southern  Illinois  University  gridders  will  plcy 
10  games  during  the  1955  season,  five  of  them  at  McAndrew  Field  here. 

Athletic  Director  Carl  E.  Erickson  has  announced  special  days  on  Oct.  1,  the 
Shriners'  benefit  game ,  and  Nov.  5,  Homecoming. 

The  schedule: 

Sept.  17 — Southeast  Missouri  State  College  there. 

Sept.  24 — Illinois  Wesleyan  there  (night  game). 

Oct.  1 — Michigan  Central  at  Carbondale  (Shriners*  Game)  night.* 

Oct.  15 — Eastern  Illinois  at  Carbondale  (night).* 

Oct.  21 — Michigan  Normal  there.* 

Oct.  28 — Western  Illinois  there.* 

Nov.  5 — Washington  University  (Homecoming). 

Nov.  12 — Illinois  Normal  there.* 

Nov.  19 — Northern  Illinois  at  Carbondale.* 

Nov.  24 — Bradley  University  at  Carbondale. 

*  denotes  IIAC  conference  game. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Cerbondale,  111.— Phones  1020  Releases  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JULY  —  The  second  annuel  Southern  Illinois  Open  Tennis 
tournament  will  be  held  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  courts  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  (August  5,6,7.) 

Play  will  be  in  five  divisions:  men's  singles,  women's  singles,  men's 
doubles,  junior  singles  and  girls'  singles.  Entrants  in  the  junior  and  girls' 
events  must  have  been  under  18  on  Jan.  1,  1955. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  Aug.  4.  Entry  fees  will  be  $2  each  for  men 
and  women's  singles,  $3  per  team  for  the  doubles  event,  and  $1.50  each  for  the 
junior  and  girl's  bracket. 

Entries  should  be  mailed  to  Dr.  John  R.  LeFevre,  Athletic  Department, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

Balls  will  be  furnished  for  all  matches,  and  trophies  awarded  the  winner 
and  runner-up  in  each  event. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111. -Phone  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  JULY  —  Nearly  50  beauticians  from  Illinois  —  half  of 
them  from  the  Chicago  area  —  are  delving  deeply  into  the  art  and  chemistry  of  cos- 
metology for  two  weeks  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

They  are  enrolled  in  the  first  annual  SIU  School  of  Advanced  Cosmetology, 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists  in 
cooperation  with  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

The  students,  composed  of  association  members  and  teachers  of  cosmetology, 
will  leave  Saturday  afternoon  (July  30)  with  certificates  of  attendance  and  may 
return  for  a  second  two-weeks'  term  next  year  to  earn  diplomas  as  master  cosmetol- 
ogists, according  to  the  school's  policy  and  curriculum  committee. 

During  the  two  weeks  the  cosmetologists  are  attending  daily  classroom 
lectures  and  handling  test  tubes  in  a  chemistry  laboratory  to  learn  more  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  human  hair,  scalp,  and  face 5  the  composition  and  purposes  of 
materials  used  in  beauty  work 5  the  theory  and  application  of  art  in  hairstyling  and 
other  beauty  salon  functions;  and  practical  psychology  and  management  in  successfully 
operating  a  business. 

Charles  P.  Dudas,  Maywood,  chairman  of  the  education  committee  in  charge 
of  the  school,  says  the  goal  is  to  provide  greater  knowledge  in  technical  aspects 
of  the  profession;  to  stimulate  creative  advanced  thinking  for  its  membership,  and 
to  help  cosmetology  teachers. 

Comprising  the  faculty  are  staff  members  from  SIU,  technicians  from 

industry,  and  professional  cosmetologists.  The  committee  on  policy  and  curriculum 

includes  Miss  Dorothy  Hamblock,  Sterling,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Association 

of  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists;  E.  Kay  HeJmer,  association  past  president;  Dudas; 
and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Randolph,  Springfield,  co-chairman  of  the  advanced  cosmetology 
school.  Assisting  is  an  advisory  group  including  Ernest  J.  Simon,  dean,  and  Harry 
B.  Bauernfeind,  assistant  dean  of  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education; 
Vera  M.  Binks,  director,  and  John  C.  Deem,  assistant  director,  State  Deprrtment  of 
Registration  and  Education,  Springfield. 

(more ) 
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Students  attending  ares 

ALTON;  Mrs.  Elma  E.  Decker 

AURORA;  Leo  T.  Winkler 

DELLWOOD;  Mrs.  Antoinette  Iwasyk 

BERWYN:  Mrs.  Carina  Kist,  Julie  Ruzek,  and  Daniel  Zicka 

CHESTER;  Edna  L.  Fuhrhop 

CHICAGO;  Berdene  Bextine,  Leon?  Lee  Blazich,  Grace  Gagliarde  Cannmrta . 

Florence  Dirks,  Jean  Dryer,  Lorraine  Ferrier,  Amelia  M.  Foushi, 
Helen  V.  Graziano,  Tillie  May,  Tola  Theodora  Morton,  Esther 
Pauksta  Ostrowski,  Elaine  Marie  Reed,  Helen  Stack,  Elizabeth  Tarr, 
and  Eugene  North. 

CHILLICOTHE;  Mrs.  Esther  Lee  Cunningham 

CLINTON;  Arthur  L.  Smith 
DECATUR;  Mrs.  Verita  Wills 
DEKALB;  Lillian  S.  Boynton 
EAST  ST,  LOUIS;  Mrs.  Scotia  Calhoun 
ELGIN;  H.  E.  Hesselgrave 
HIGHLAND  PARK;  Katherine  M.  Humer 
HOT  SPRINGS.  ARK. ;  Mrs.  Virginia  Marcella  Shelton 

JACKSONVILLE;  Mrs.  Delia  Birdsell 

JOLIET;  Max  M.  Hootman 

JONESBORO.;  Mrs.  Helen  Bess  Dunn 

LAGRANGE;  Mary  Jorgensen 

MAYWOOD;  Sally  L.  Jones 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. ;  Berjoulii  Vartarrian 

MOLINE;  Enid  F.  Rebenar 

MOOSEHEART:  Mrs.  Marie  Kimble 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.Y.;  Jeenette  Rabasco 

OTTAWA;  Kcthryn  Halterman 
PEORIA;  Mrs.  Maxine  McDonald 
PETERSBURG;  Mrs.  Maxine  Dietsch 
ROCKFORD;  Marian  Nelson 
STEELEVILLE;  Esther  Fuhrhop 
STERLING;  Dorothy  Harnblock  and  Verle  Renner 
WINNETKA;  Mabel  H.  Trettin  and  Sylvia  A.  Niemi. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111. -Phone  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBOHDALE,  ILL.  ,  JULY  —  Mauri ts  Kesnar,  head  of  the  strings  and 
orchestra  unit  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
has  presented  to  the  SIU  Library  an  elaborate  hand -illusiina ted  Missal 
dating  "back  to  the  14th  or  15th  century,  according  to  Ralph  E.  McCoy, 
SIU  Library  director. 

The  Missals,  hand  t^ritten  by  monks  from  the  beginning  of  the  church 
up  to  the  15th  century,  were  read  by  the  priests  during  communion 
services  in  the  early  Roman  Catholic  church.  McCoy  says  the  gift  will 
be  displayed  when  exhibit  cases  are  available  in  Southern- s  new  library 
building. 


-am- 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondalo,   111.   —  Phone  1020  Release:     IliMSDIATE 

Carbondale,   111.,  Aug.   —  Camping  out  in  tents  on  the   slopes  of  a  Little 
Grassy  lake  cove,   area  boys  and  girls  are  taking  advantage  of  Southern  Illinois 
University's  six-week  outdoor  recreation  program. 

Staying  fron  one  to  six  weeks  at  the  camp,   an  estimated  500  children  fron 
nine  to  14  years  old  will  have  joined  in  a  variety  of  woodland  and  water 
activities  "by  the  tine  the  tent  flaps  are  closed  for   the   season  on  August  12. 

Sleeping,    Gating,    swinning,   playing,  and  roaning  the  nearby  woods,    the 
youngsters  are  learning  to  be  as  resourceful  as  their  hero,   Davy  Crockett. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Ruth  Schnatz  of  the  Rarrisburg  school  system, 
girl  campers  are  setting  records  in  archery,    fishing,  boating,   and  crafts  that 
natch  those  of  the  boy  campers  who  are  supervised  by  Janes  Wilkinson  of  tho 
SIU  men's  physical  education  department. 

The  camping  program  is  not  co-educational  except  when  tho  boys  and  girls 
come  together  for  camp  movies,   trips,  and  excursions. 

Camp  Director  William  Freeberg  reports  a  bumper  crop  of  campers  this  year. 
Now  in  its  sixth  season,    the  camp  is  a  pilot  camp  designed  primarily  to  give 
college  students  actual  experience  in  camp  counseling  and  camp  administration, 

-br- 


NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Ccrbondale,  111.— Phones  1020  Release;  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL..,  JULY  —  More  than  80  prospective  junior  bank  executives 
from  Illinois  will  begin  two  weeks  of  schooling  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Monday  (Aug.  l)  in  the  third  annual  Illinois  Institute  of  Banking. 

The  Institute  is  a  joint  project  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  and 
the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  Opening  in  1953 s  the  Institute 
hcS  a  two-year  program  for  developing  junior  executives  among  employees  of  banks 
throughout  Illinois.  Half  of  this  year's  group  will  be  second  year  students. 

During  the  two  weeks  the  bankers  will  face  a  rigid  schedule  of  morning 
and  afternoon  classroom  sessions  with  specialists  in  various  banking  fields 
lecturing.  Those  completing  the  second  year  two-weeks'  course  will  be  graduated 
in  exercises  August  12. 

Persons  enrolled  in  the  Institute  will  live  in  Woody  Hall,  new  SIU  residence 
hall.  Classes  will  meet  in  nearby  University  School,  Southern's  modern  teacher- 
training  laboratory  school  building.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney,  SIU  vice  president 
for  insturction,  and  George  Bettinghaus,  Springfield,  vice  president  of  the 
Marine  Bank  of  Springfield  and  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association 
education  committee,  will  participate  in  a  program  opening  the  Institute  at 
8  a.m.  Monday  (Aug.  1). 


-am- 


NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.— Phones  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JULY  —  Southern  Illinois  University  gradates  lest  year 
excepted  positions  in  58  counties  of  Illinois ,  20  other  states  and  four  foreign 
countries,  a  126-page  report  by  SIU  President  D.  W.  Morris  revealed  today. 

The  report,  covering  the  period  from  September,  1952,  to  August,  1954, 
outlines  by  colleges  and  other  divisions  of  the  University  the  progress  made 
during  the  two-year  period. 

Enrollment  jumped  from  2798  in  the  fall  of  1951  to  3569  in  the  fall  of 
1953  and  4483  last  fall  to  set  a  new  record,  the  report  states. 

New  academic  units  created  during  this  period  included  the  divisions  of 
Communications,  Fine  Arts,  and  Rural  Studies,  which  have  since  been  elevated 
to  the  status  of  "School".  The  Divisions  of  Extension  and  of  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  were  reorganized  while  a  Small  Business  Institute  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1954. 

The  Area  Services  Division,  the  report  emphasized,  "is  operating  effective- 
ly in  its  particular  function  of  expanding  and  coordinating  the  services  of  the 
University  to  the  people... The  closest  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  agencies 
of  the  nation  and  state  which  have  resources,  plans  and  programs  to  make 
available,  and  particularly  with  agencies  of  the  area  itself,  like  Southern 
Illinois  Incorporated  and  the  Educational  Council  of  100,  which  are  applying 
themselves  so  effectively  to  the  problems  we  have  in  common". 

Another  noteworthy  step  the  University  has  made  recently  was  establishment 
in  1953  of  175  scholarships,  covering  cost  of  tuition,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
various  departments  to  deserving  students. 

Morris  complimented  students  who  last  year  voted  an  increase  of  $1  per 
term  in  student  fees  for  a  new  Student  Union.  This  was  done  by  the  students 
voluntarily,  Morris  added,  though  hardly  any  of  them  will  be  in  school  when  the 
building  is  completed.  -eh- 


NS!'.rS  fron  Bill  Lyons 

S0UTIDRIT  ILLINOIS  UITIV3RSITY 

Carbondale,  111. -Phone  1020  Release:   I1IICDIATE 


CARBOFDALE,  ILL.  ,  JULY  —  Chester  A,  Phillips,  emeritus  dean  and  formerly 
acting  president  of  tho  State  University  of  Iowa,  has  "been  named  lecturer  and 
visiting  professor  of  "business  administration  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Phillips,  author  of  several  "books  on  "banking,  was  formerly  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  I0wa  City  and  an  economist  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago.  Ho  has  taught  at  Dartmouth,  Columbia,  University  of  California,  University 
of  Chicago,  mid  Iowa. 

He  will  "begin  his  assignment  at  Southern  in  September. 

A  graduate  of  Yale  where  he  received  three  degrees,  Phillips  was  dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  for  more  than  30  years  before  his 
retirement. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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CARBONDALE,   ILL.,   JULY  — Al  Kawal,   Southern  Illinois  University's  newly 
appointed  head  foot  "ball  coach,   has  a  *a£t  of  problems  "before  the  opening  game  Sept.   17, 

Practice  doesn't  open  until  Sept,   1,    so  Kawal  has  just  a  little  over  two  weeks 
to  get  his  squad  into   shape,     "One  thing  you  can  "be  sure  of,"  he   said.     "No  position 
is  filled.     I  haven't   seen  any  of  the  "boys  in  action,    so  an  incoming  freshman  who 
can  produce  has  just  as  much  chance   to  win  a  starting  job  as  a  three-year  letterraan." 

The  short  practico  period  "before  the  opener  will  force  Kawal  to  start  contact 
work  on  the  second  day,     "I  just  hope  the  "boys  report  in  shape,"  he  said. 

Kawal  plana  to  use  a  straight  T-formation,   "but  will  mi::  in  the   split  line 
and  some  other  features  of  the   split-T.     This  is  the  same  system  he  has  used 
previously  at  Temple,   where  he  had  "been  head  coach  since  1949,   and  "before  that  at 
Drake. 

Another  minor  adjustment  faces  the  Kawal  household.     Moving  to  Southern  on  such 
short  notice,  he  hasn't  "been  able  to  find  a  house. 


-jk- 
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SOUTHERN  ILLIIIOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondalo,   111. -Phone  1020  Release:      IMIffiDIA^E 


CARB0NDAL3,   ILL. ,   JULY  —  Bids  will  be  opened  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  2:30  p.m.   Tuesday  (Aug.  2)   for  the  construction  of  a  new  SIU  agriculture  building, 
according  to  Charles  Pulley,  University  architect. 

Southerns  approved  capital  appropriations  for  the  current  bienniun  includes 
$2,600,000  for  the  agriculture  building,   equipment  and  site  development. 

Design  of  the  proposed  building  foresees  nee ting  four-fold  agricultural  needs 
of  the  University  and  the  area.     These  are: 

1.  To  provide  classrooms,   laboratories,   offico  space  and  research  facilities 
for  a  growing  on-canpus  studont  enrollment  in  agriculture   projectod  to  the  anticipat- 
ed neods  up  to  1970; 

2.  To  enable  the  University  to  conduct  apj^licd  agriculture  non-credit  short 
courses  of  soveral  weeks  duration  on  campus — something  for  which  no  facilities  have 
boon  available; 

3.  To  better   serve  the  area  as  a  center  for  farm  organization  meetings,   work- 
shops,   conferences,   and  short  courses  of  one,   two,   or  three  days  duration;   and 

4.  To  give  adequate  laboratory  and  other  physical  facilities  for  area-adapted 
rosoarch  by  Southern's  School  of  Agriculture  and  such  cooperating  institutions  and 
agoncios  as  may  be  working  with  Southern  on  area  problems  in  agriculture. 

Pulley  says  the  building  plans  call  for  a  functional  structure  designed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  area  service,  unified  agricultural  instruction,   and  easy  access 
for   students  and  visitors.     Tho  building  plans  were  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Porkins  and  Will,   architect-engineers,   Chicago. 

The  proposed  building,   544  foot  long,  will   extend  along  tho  west  sido  of  tho 

campus. Thompson  Woods  area  betweon  the  SIU  Life  Scienco  building  and  a  new  rosidenco 
hall  development  on  Thompson  Point,     It  will  bo  a  one-story  building  oxcopt  for  a 
central  182-foot  tvo-story  wing  containing  administrative  offices,   classrooms, 
seminar  and  reading  rooms,   and  a  conference-exhibition  hall  for  campus  and  area 
boatings,   exhibitions,   demonstrations,  and  instructional  purposos, 

(  moro  ) 


The  south  section  of  the  "building,  including  a  270-foot  wing,  will  house  the 
plant  study  phases  of  agriculture — forestry,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  agronomy,  Tho 
north  section  of  the  building  will  be  quarters  for  the  animal  division.  Throe 
greenhouses,  occupying  the  courtyard  between  tho  south  and  central  wings,  will  be 
used  for  work  in  forestry,  floriculture  and  landscaping,  vegetables,  fruit,  agronomy, 
pest  propagation,  and  disease  testing. 

Providing  72,144  square  feet  of  floor  space,  the  building  will  include  26 
classrooms,  nine  student  laborrtories,  nine  research  laboratories,  and  adequate  office 
facilities. 

Currently  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculturo  is  utilizing  four  temporary  dwellings, 
part  of  a  temporary  barracks  building,  a  quonset  hut,  and  a  snail  calf  barn  for 
offices,  classrooms,  laboratories  ?nd  shops.  Dr.  U.  E.  Keeppcr,  SIU  dean  of  agri- 
culture, says  the  school  is  trying  to  accommodate  with  these  inadequate  facilities 
I  staff  of  19  persons  and  a  student  enrollment  of  some  180  agriculture  majors 
representing  nearly  a  50  percent  increase  in  three  years.  A  long  list  of  area  and 
state  agricultural,  business,  civic,  and  labor  groups  supported  tho  request  for 
funds  for  the  proposed  permanent  building. 

Pulley  says  bids  will  be  opened  in  Room  229,  University  School. 


-an- 
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BRANSON,  MO.,  JULY  —  Southern  Illinois  University  drama  students, 
working  their  first  summer  stock  season  here,  will  face  their  most 
critical  audiences  next  week  when  they  perform  the  first  authorized 
stage  version  of  Harold  Bell  Wright1!  "Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  in  its 
original  setting. 

The  student  actors,  playing  a  six-weeks  season  in  this  resort 
town,  will  stage  Wright*!  narrative  in  an  outdoor  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills  Theatre  just  five  miles  from  the  locale  of  the  story. 

Among  the  spectators  will  be  people  who  knew  the  novelist, 
descendants  of  the  characters  portrayed  in  the  book,  and  local  re- 
sidents who  are  extremely  sensitive  about  the  dialect  and  folklore 
of  the  Ozarks. 

Dr.  Archibald  IIcLeod,  director  of  the  Southern  Players,  said  he 
and  the  actors  have  been  scouring  the  countryside  to  find  appropriate 
costumes  and  props,  and  the  students  have  spent  weeks  learning  the 
colloquialisms  and  vocal  inflections  of  the  Ozark  people. 

The  stage  version  of  the  novel  was  written  by  IIcLeod fs  wife, 
Charlotte,  and  it  will  be  staged  with  the  permission  of  Sol  Lesser, 
RKO-Patho  Studios  head,  who  owns  the  book  rights  for  movies,  tele- 
vision, radio  and  "all  other  forms  of  entertainment  not  yet  invented". 
A  movie  already  mp.de  from  the  book  starred  Henry  Fonda. 

Joe  Embser,  SIU  student  from  Benton,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brown, 
Carbondale,  will  play  the  roles  of  Uncle  Matt  and  Aunt  Molly,  and 
Darwin  Payne,  Carbondale,  will  bo  the  Shepherd  in  performances  running- 
nightly  from  Sunday  (July  3D  through  Aug.  7.  Bill  Turner,  Carbondale 
is  cast  as  Young  Matt  and  blonde  Nancy  Forsyth,  Carbondalo,  will  be 
Sammy  Lane. 

The  SIU  students  if  ill  finish  their  summer  here  with  five  perform- 
ances of  Thornton  uilder's  "Our  Town",  Aug.  10-l*f. 

-eh- 
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CARB0NDAL3,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  While  children  across  tho  nation  have 
been  rushing  to  beaches  daily  for  a  cooling  swim,  some  youngsters  in 
Southern  Illinois  have  been  cautiously  overcoming  fear  of  the  water  so 
they  can  relax  crippled  bodies  in  a  new  world  of  fun. 

By  August  13  a  total  of  nearly  l'+O  handicapped  children  will  have 
had  at  least  two  weeks  of  camping  at  Giant  City  State  Park  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  Illinois  Division  of 
Services  for  Crippled  Children,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Association 
for  Crippled,  Incorporated  (the  Easter  Seal  agency). 

Daily  the  children  travel  in  busses  to  SIU's  Little  Grassy  Lake 
camp  site  where  they  beach  crutches,  brace s?  and  Kenny  sticks  to  move 
freely  about  in  cool  water.  Children  who  come  to  camp  with  a  deadly 
fear  of  the  lake,  first  sit  in  metal  highchairs  placed  in  the  water 
by  counselors  who  stay  close  at  hand.  As  confidence  grows  and  they 
join  their  friends  in  modified  games  of  splashing  "the  problem  is  not 
how  to  get  them  in  but  how  to  make  them  come  out,"  says  one  counselor. 

During  the  six  weeks  camping  period  60  to  70  crippled  children  at 
a  time  spend  two-week  shifts  at  the  camp.  They  dance,  hike,  perform 
skits  at  campfire  sessions,  and  play  as  many  kinds  of  gaiaes  as  they  are 
able. 

Most  of  the  children  are  post-polio  cases,  victims  of  rheumatic 
fever,  slight  cardiac  cases,  cerebral  palsy  victims,  amputees,  or 
crippled  by  accidents.  Rut  there  seems  to  be  an  "amazing  lack  of  feel- 
ing sorry  for  oneself.  Perhaps  because  they  are  too  busy  laughing, 
playing,  and  helping  each  other,"  says  Donald  Raines,  Cesser,  program 
director  of  the  camp. 

(more) 


According  to  Raines,  the  children  seem  to  "feel  a  new  incentive 
to  do  for  themselves  when  they  come  to  camp".  One  cerebral  palsy  vic- 
tim who  can  only  control  his  bodily  movements  with  a  mighty  effort, 
has  learned  through  diligent  practice  and  much  therapeutic  help  to 
coordinate  his  hands  at  a  typewriter. 

Children  who  are  having  their  second  season  at  the  camp  insist 
on  acting  as  helpers.  One  new  camper  learned  to  get  himself  out  of  bed 
for  the  first  time  under  the  tutelage  of  a  veteran  camper. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  camp  when  one  little  boy  with  an  indominat- 
able  desire  to  join  in  the  do-it-yourself  spirit  of  the  camp  found  a 
way  to  overcome  his  crippling  handicaps  enough  to  zip  his  own  pants. 

With  the  children  2k   hours  a  day  is  Camp  Director  Raines  and  his 
staff  of  30  counselors  who  furnish  a  variety  of  learning  experiences 
for  the  children  —  nature  study,  arts  and  crafts,  swimming,  campfire 
skits,  and  tours. 

Although  expertly  cared  for,  the  children  are  not  coddlod.  Much 
of  the  recreation  has  a  therapy  basis  to  help  the  children  improve 
muscle  coordination;  but  much  of  it  is  just  for  fun.  One   out-of-town 
excursion  is  given  to  each  of  the  three  groups  attending  the  camp.  On 
schedule  this  year  are  trips  to  a  county  fair  and  attendance  at  a  big 
league  baseball  game. 

Board  members  who  represent  the  Southern  Illinois  Association 

for  the  Crippled,  Incorporated,  are: 

ANNAs  Clyde  Choat  Lfi?.lE3NCSEVILL33s  T'endoll  Lathrop,  Res. 

CAIRO :  Mrs.  Arthur  Thistlewood,  Jr.  MARION:  Robert  McKinney 

DARBQNDALSj  Mrs.  Roy  Ide,  Jr.;  John  METROPOLIS:  Judge  Carl  Smith 

T.  Mars,  treasurer.  MT .VERNON:  Senator  Paul  Broy.les 

CENTRALIA:  M.E.  McAllister  MULBERRY  GROVE s   Lester  Taylor 

CHESTER?  L.V.  Lipe  NASHVILLE:  Joseph  D.  Maxwell 

COLUMBIA:  John  McFcron  OLNEY:  Kenneth  llanos 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS:  Alvin  G.  "arnecko  OLMSTED:  J.C.  McCormicl: 

EQUALITY:  Mrs.  George  Guard  PINCKNEYVILLE:  Dorothy  Trefftz 

FAIRFIELD:  Lloyd  Green  ROSICLAIRE:  E.  II,  Efnor 

GOLCONDA:  Rodney  Brenner  VIENNA:  Donald  Daurhorty. 
HARRISBURC-:  Russell  Ma  Ian 
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CAREONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Charles  E.  Feinberg,  a  Detroit  oil  company  executive 
and  an  authority  on  the  work  of  Poet  Walt  Whitman,  will  receive  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  degree  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  summer  commencement 
exercises  Aug.  12. 

The  commencement  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Orville  Alexander  who  has  been  on  the 
SIU  staff  since  1938  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  government  department  since 
1950. 

Feinberg ,  a  collector  of  rare  manuscripts  and  materials  pertaining  to  Whitman, 
was  the  first  speaker  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Library  of  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  marking  the  centennial  of  the  publication  of  the  poet's  "Leaves  of 
Grass".  He  was  also  sent  to  England  by  the  State  Department  to  display  his 
Whitman  collection. 

A  number  of  items  from  his  collection  were  recently  given  by  Feinberg  to  the 
SIU  Library.  At  present,  he  is  a  senior  executive  of  the  Argo  Oil  Co.  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

Alexander  was  director  of  research  for  the  Illinois  School  Problems  Commissions 
established  in  1951  and  1953  and  now  holds  the  same  title  with  the  permanent 
Commission  set  up  by  the  state  legislature.  He  was  also  director  of  research  for 
the  Ohio  School  Survey  Committee  in  1954. 

Defore  coming  to  Southern  Alexander  taught  at  North  Central  College  for 
two  years  and  interrupted  his  teaching  at  SIU  to  serve  one  year  as  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Miami. 

A  native  of  the  area,  he  was  born  in  Vienna,  attended  high  school  at  Marion 
and  was  graduated  from  Southern  Illinois  University  before  going  to  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  for  his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 

Dr.  C,  Horton  Talley3  dean  of  the  School  of  Communications  and  chairman  of 

the  Convocations  Committee,  said  the  graduation  exercises  will  be  held  in 

McAndrew  Stadium,  beginning  at  7  p.m. 
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IT  HAPPENED  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

Chief  Gomo.  Lawyer  and  Statesman 

by  Irvin  Peithman 
Southern  Illinois  University 
(Author  of  "Echoes  of  the  Red  Men") 

(The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Irvin  Peithman's  new  book,  "Echoes 
of  the  Red  Man,"  published  by  Exposition  Press,  New  York.  The  John 
Allen  series  will  be  continued  by  various  contributors  pending 
Mr.  Allen's  recovery  from  illness.) 

A  previous  account  in  this  series  told  of  a  band  of  Potawatomis 
from  Illinois  making  a  raid  on  a  white  settlement  in  Missouri  in 
July,  1810,  killing  four  people  and  stealing  horses  and  other  property. 
The  following  August,  on  orders  from  Territorial  Governor  Ninian 
Edwards  of  Illinois,  a  Captain  Levelling  of  Kaskaskia  went  to  the 
Potawatomi  Indian  town  near  Peoria  to  meet  the  principal  chief 
Massino,  better  known  as  Gomo,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  to 
demand  that  the  raiders  be  delivered  to  Levening. 

On  this  occasion,  Chief  Gomo  delivered  in  statesmanlike  manner 
his  famous  oration  against  the  white  man's  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
greed. 

Here  is  a  portion  of  the  "defense"  plea  as  recorded  by  Frank  3, 
Stevens  in  his  "Illinois  in  the  War  of  1312- lk9n   printed  in  190^  In 
the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society? 

"You  see  the  color  of  our  skin.  The  Great  Spirit,  when  ho  mado 

and  disposed  of  men,  placed  the  red-skins  in  this  land,  and  those  who 

wore  hats,  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  waters.  V/hon  the  Great  Spirit 

placed  us  on  this  ground,  we  knew  nothing  but  A/hat  was  furnished  us  by 

nature.  We  made  use  of  our  stone  axes,  stone  knives,  and  earthen 
vessels,  and  clothed  ourselves  from  the  skins  of  the  beast  of  the 
forest.  Yet,  wo  were  contented .... 

(more) 


2*  •  • 

"Formerly  we  all  lived  in  one  large  village.  In  that  village 

there  was  only  one  chief,  and  all  things  went  on  well;  but  since  our 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  there  are  almost  as  many  chiefs  as  wo 
have  young  men, 

"At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Canada,  when  the  British  and  French 
were  fighting  for  the  same  country,  the  Indians  were  solicited  to  take 
part  in  the  war— since  which  time  there  have  been  among  us  a  number  of 
foolish  young  men.  The  whites  ought  to  have  stayed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  waters  and  not  have  troubled  us  on  this  side.  If  we  arc  fools, 
the  whites  are  the  cause  of  it..,, 

"In  the  course  of  that  war,  the  American  general,  Clark,  came  to 
Kaskaskia,  and  sent  for  the  chiefs  on  this  river  to  meet  him  there. 
We  attended,  and  he  desired  us  to  remain  still  and  quiet  in  our  own 
villages,  saying  that  the  Americans  were  able  of  themselves  to  fight 
the  British.  You  Americana  generally  speak  sensibly  and  plainly.  At 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  General  Wayne  told  us  that  the  tomahawk  must 
bo  buried,  and  even  thrown  into  the  great  lake 5  and  should  any  white 
man  murder  an  Indian,  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Indians;  and 
wo  on  our  part,  would  deliver  up  the  red  man  who  murdered  a  white 
person  to  the  Americans. 

"A  Potawatomi  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Turkey  Foot,  killed  an 

American  for  which  he  was  demanded  of  us;  and  although  he  was  a  groat 

warrior  wo  killed  him  ourselves  in  satisfaction  for  his  murders.  Some 

of  the  Kickapoos  killed  an  American,  They  were  demanded,  wore  ?ivcn 

up,  and  were  tied  with  ropes  around  their  necks  for  the  murders.  This 
was  not  what  the  chief,  who  made  the  demand  promised,  as  they  wore  put 
to  death  in  another  manner.   Our  custom  is  to  tie  up  a  dog  that  way 
when  we  make  a  sacrifice.  Now,  listen  to  me  well  in  what  I  have  to  - \ 
say  to  you. 

(more) 


3... 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  our  young  men  was  drunk  at  St.  Louis,  and 
was  killed  by  an  American.  At  another  time,  some  person  stole  a  horse 
near  Cahokia.  The  citizens  of  the  villages  followed  the  trail,  net  an 
innocent  Kickapoo,  on  his  way  to  Kaskaskia,  and  killed  him.  Last  fall 
on  the  other  side,  and  not  far  from  Fort  Wayne,  a  Wyandot  Indian  sot 
fire  to  the  prairie;  a  settler  came  out  and  asked  him  hoi;  .he  cane  to 
set  the  fire;  the  Indian  answered  that  he  was  out  hunting.  The  settler 
struck  the  Indian  and  continued  to  beat  him  till  they  wore  parted 
when  another  settler  shot  the  Indian.  This  summer,  a  Chippewa  Indian, 
at  Detroit,  was  looking  at  a  gun,  when  it  went  off  accidentally  and 
shot  an  American.  The  Chippewa  was  demanded,  delivered  up  and  executed. 

"Is  this  the  way  General  Wayne  exhibits  his  charity  to  the  rod- 
skins?  Whenever  an  instance  of  this  kind  happens,  it  is  usual  for 
the  red-skins  to  regard  it  as  an  accident.  You  Americans  think  that 
all  the  mischiefs  that  are  committed  are  known  to  the  chiefs,  and 
immediately  call  on  them  for  the  surrender  of  the  offenders.  We 
know  nothing  of  then;  our  business  is  to  hunt,  in  order  to  feed  our 
women  and  children.   It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  red-skins  arc 
alx^ays  in  the  wrong.   If  we  kill  a  hog,  we  are  called  fools  or  'jad 
men;  the  same,  or  worse,  is  said  of  us  if  wo  kill  an  horned  animal; 
yet  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  that,  while  the  whites  are 
hunting  along  our  rivers,  killing  our  doer  and  bears,  vc  do  not  speak 
ill  of  them. 

"When  the  French  came  to  Niagara,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago, 
they  built  no  forts  or  garrisons,  nor  did  the  English,  who  cane  after 
them,  but  when  the  Americans  cano,  all  was  changed.  They  build  forts 
and  garrisons  and  blockades  wherever  they  go.  From  these  facts  we 
infer  that  they  intend  to  nake  war  upon  us.  Whenever  the  United  States 
make  the  Indians  presents,  they  afterwards  say  that  wo  must  give  then 
such  a  tract  of  land;  and  after  a  good  many  presents,  they  ask  for  a 
larger  piece.  This  is  the  way  we  have  been  served.  This  is  the  way 
of  extending  to  us  charity.  Formerly,  when  the  French  were  hero,  they 
made  us  large  presents,  so  have  the  English;  but  the  Americans). in 
giving  their  presents  have  asked  a  piece  of  land  in  return.  Such  has 
boon  the  treatment  of  the  Americans. 

"If  the  whites  had  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  these 
accidents  would  not  have  happened;  wo  could  not  have  crossed  the  wide 
waters  to  have  killed  them  there;  but  they  came  here  and  turned  the 
Indians  into  confusion.  If  an  Indian  goes  into  their  village,  like  a 
dog  ho  is  hunted  and  threatened  with  death.  The  ideas  of  the  Pota- 
watomis,   Ottawas,  and  Chippewns  are  that  we  wish,  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  mankind,  and  attend  to  our  hunting  and  other  pursuits,  that 
wo  may  be  able  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  women  and  children. 

"Eut  there  remains  a  lurking  dissatisfaction  in  the  broasts  z.nd 
minds  of  some  of  our  young  men.  The  desires  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
are  to  plant  corn  and  pursue  the  deer.   In  tines  passed,  when  sono  of 
us  were  engaged  in  war  many  women  were  left  in  a  distressful  condition. 
Should  war  now  take  place,  the  distress  would  be  much  more  general. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  part  of  nysolf  and  warriors  of  my 
village.  I  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention  to  ny  words." 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  gardeners  ought  to  "begin  thinking  about  fall 
vegetable  crops,  either  for  table  use  or  commercial  sale. 

In  Southern  Illinois  gardens  have  been  unusually  bountiful  this  season  as  a 
result  of  favorable  growing  conditions.  Soil  noisture  has  boon  such  as  to  keep 
gardens  producing  more  heavily  and  longer  than  ordinary.  This  circumstance  also 
betters  the  opportunity  for  seed  gemination  and  faster  seedling  growth  for  late 
plantings. 


Depth  of  planting  and  tine  of  seeding  are  important  considerations  in  planning 
the  fall  garden.  Generally,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  drier  soil  at  this 
season,  seeds  must  be  planted  deeper  than  in  spring  seeding.  The  depth  must  be 
adequate  to  assure  plenty  of  moisture  for  seed  gemination.   In  case  of  drouth  it 
may  be  desirable  to  flood  the  row  with  water  before  planting  the  seed.  After 
covering  the  seed,  the  rows  nay  be  covered  with  tar  paper  or  boards  to  protect  from 
rapid  drying  by  the  hot  suracr  sun.  In  such  instances  a  careful  watch  must  be 
maintained  to  be  certain  to  remove  the  coverings  by  the  time  the  soodlings  arc 
ready  to  break  through  the  surface. 

Planting  dates  depend  on  the  tino  requirod  for  the  crop  to  mature.  Figure 
this  back  from  «^  average  frost  free  date  —  October  20  in  Southern  Illinois. 
Several  crops  arc  suitable  iu^  f»u  gardens. 

Most  varieties  of  green  beans  planted  before  the  middle  of  August  will  be  in 

production  after  the  first  week  of  October.  Radishes,  requiring  cool  fall  weather, 

develop  in  about  25  days.  Turnips,  spinach  and  leaf  lettuce  will  mature  in  45  to  50 

days.  Poa3,  beets,  carrots  and  cucumbers  all  may  do  well  but  require  from  60  to  70 

days  for  maturity.   Some  of  the  quicker  maturing  sweet  corn  varietics-60  to  70  dav 
kinds-may  bo  planted  during  early  August  and  mrke  fall  roasting  ears. 

(more) 
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In  clearing  the  garden  of  early  crop  residue  in  preparation  for  fall  gardening  it 
is  good  to  renenber  that  such  left-overs  nake  good  conpost  for  "building  up  the 
organic  natter  in  the  soil.  Put  the  material  in  a  conpost  pile;  do  not  "burn  it. 


Sunnor  pastures  need  watching-- particularly  in  a  season  having  reasonable 
supplies  of  rainfall  such  as  this  one.  At  this  particular  tine  there  is  the  danger 
of  over-grazing  which  nay  cause  trouble  in  two  ways.  Too  heavy  grazing  nay  danage 
the  "balance  of  grasses  and  legunes  and  lower  the  pasture  quality  "by  causing  sone 
kinds  to  die  out  or  to  "be  crowded  out  "by  less  desirable  grasses  in  the  nixturc. 
The  farner  also  nay  nisjudgo  the  amount  of  actual  feed  his  livestock  is  getting 
fron  the  pasture.  A  good  rotation  systen  of  grazing  is  important  in  the  sunner 
pasture. 

Over-grazing  also  will  increase  the  danger  of  cattle  beconing  infested  with 
internal  parasites  which  cost  nonoy  in  poor  flesh  gains,  weakened  physical  condition, 
and  the  expenso  of  treatnent.   Increased  noisture  favors  greater  parasite  develop- 
ment in  pasture  forage,  particularly  in  low,  or  poorly  drained  areasc  The  nore 
loscly  cattle  graze  the  sunner  forage  the  greater  is  the  inta-ke  of  parasites.  Good 
rotating  practices  in  grazing  bespeak  good  nanagencnt  in  nceting  this  problen. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Nearly  $13,500  has  been  allotted  by  Southern 
Illinois  University  for  faculty  research  projects  during  the  next  year,  it  was 
announced  today. 

Dr.  Willis  G.  Swartz,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  said  the  grants  under 
the  Special  Research  Projects  Program  were  made  to  33  staff  members, 

Swartz  reported  that  the  $13,410  grants  already  made  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  total  less  than  half  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  special 
research  in  1955-56,  The  program  has  a  budget  of  $30,000  this  year,  compared 
with  about  $20,000  last  year.  A  number  of  other  research  projects  will  probably 
bo  approved  during  the  fiscal  year,  Swartz  explained. 

Most  of  the  35  projects  given  funds  for  this  year  have  been  underway  for 
a  year  or  more.  Among  the  new  projects  is  one  on  "Metabolic  Studies  During 
Environmental  Stress"  by  G.  L.  Rapids,  a  recent  addition  to  the  physiology 
department. 

Dr.  Maude  Stewart,  associate  professor  of  guidance  and  special  education 
is  planning  a  study  of  "Student  Personnel  Positions"  and  Forrest  Tyler  and 
Janet  Rafferty  of  the  psychology  department  are  studying  "Psychological  Behavior 
Patterns". 

The  other  new  projects  ares  "Orchestration"  by  Dr.  Maurits  Kesnar, 
music  department j  "Real  Estate  Values"  by  Dr.  Lewis  A,  Maverick,  economics,  and 
"Shelby  M.  Collom  Papers"  by  Dr.  William  A.  Pitkin,  history  department. 
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ATTENTION;     FARM  EDITORS 

CARDONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Most  herbicides  used  for  weed  control  by  pre- 
emergence  spraying  of  corn,  soybeans,  and  sorghum  in  a  cooperative  experiment  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  weed  stands,  accord- 
ing to  Herbert  L.  Portz,  SIU  agronomist. 

The  expense  involved  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  most  of  the  chemicals  is 
a  deterring  factor  at  present,  however,  he  says. 

Portz  and  F.  L*  Slife,  University  of  Illinois  weed  specialist,  are  conducting 

the  experiments  on  land  of  the  Illinois  Horticulture  Experiment  Station  at 

Carbondale.  Portz  points  out  that  the  effectiveness  of  seven  different  chemicals 

used  for  pre-emergence  spraying  tests  was  lessened  somewhat  by  hot  weather 

during  and  following  application,  and  by  a  heavy  rainfall  during  the  week  after 

spraying. 

The  list  of  chemicals  used  included  2,4-D,  benzoic  acids,  dinitro,  and  three 

related  chemicals — one  a  carbamate  and  the  others  acetamides.  They  were  applied 

June  13,  immediately  after  seeding  the  crops.  Portz  says  germinating  grasses  and 

broad  leafed  weeds  are  quite  sensitive  to  most  chemicals  while  crop  seedlings  arc 

more  resistant  or  escape  damage  due  to  their  method  of  emerging  and  to  deeper 

placement  in  the  soil. 

He  reports  the  following  observations  after  preliminary  weed  counts: 

1.  Most  of  the  herbicides  reduced  weeds  considerably. 

2.  Corn  was  less  harmed  by  the  chemicals  than  were  the  other  two  crops. 

Weed  control  on  corn  was  best  by  use  of  2,4-D,  dinitro,  or  one  of  the  benzoic  acids 

3.  Soybean  stands  were  reduced  by  nearly  30  percent  when  dinitro  was  used. 
However,  dinitro  or  one  of  the  acetamides  appeared  best  for  soybeans. 

4.  Sorghum  was  highly  sensitive  to  pre-emergence  treatment  with  2,4-D. 
The  stand  and  plant  height  was  reduced  nearly  70  percent. 

5.  Some  less  expensive  chemicals  for  pre-emergence  weed  control  are  needed — 
at  least  chemicals  that  will  control  weeds  until  normal  cultivation  of  the  crops 
may  be  undertaken  in  a  wet  year. 
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BUNCOMBE,  ILL.,  AUG.  -  Large  quantities  of  prehistoric  Indian 
artifacts,  chiefly  flint,  and  the  remains  of  one  shallow  burial  plot 
have  been  uncovered  by  members  of  a  Southern  Illinois  University  museum 
field  session  at  the  Darter-Hat his  site  in  the  Cache  River  valley  four 
miles  west  of  this  Jblinson  county  community. 

Howard  ''inters,  SIU  museum  researcher  in  charge  of  nine  students 
locating  and  working  on  sites  in  the  Cache  valley  until  August  129  says 
material  uncovered  in  test  digging  at  the  Darter-Mathi a  site  belong 
primarily  to  the  late  Archaic  period  of  about  2,000  BaC«  and  to  the 
succeeding  woodland  culture.  The  site,  discovered  by  Irvin  Peithman, 
a  member  of  the  SIU  museum  staff,  is  in  a  corn  field  at  the  confluence 
of  Lick  Creek  and  Cache  River. 

The  archaeological  group,  which  has  been  in  the  field  since  July 
5,  uses  the  Forestvicw  rural  school  east  of  Ullin  as  headquarters  for 
operations,  Winters  says  the  group  has  located  some  additional  sites 
by  surface  surveys  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Cache  valley  in 
Southern  Illinois.  Test  excavations  also  have  been  made  at  another 
site  southwest  of  Buncombe. 

The  summer  field  work  is  being  partly  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D«CB 

Students  from  SIU,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Now  Mex- 
ico, and  State  College  of  Washington  at  Pullman  are  enrolled  in  the 
summer  archaeological  course  which  sives  students  field  experience 
in  excavation  and  specimen  preparation  techniques,  and  provides 
college  credit.  Lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  in  the  field 
are  part  of  the  program.  Students  spent  two  weeks  on   campus  for 
orientation  before  going  to  the  field  camp. 

(more) 


Participating  students  are: 

ANNA?      John  Loonis    (SIU) 

CHAMPAIGNS     Gary  Ilills    (SIU) 

CHICAGO:  Patricia  Lynn  (University  of  Chicago) 

COLLINSVILIS:  Lois  Burner  (SIU) 

JENKINTOWN,  PA.:  Pauline  K*  Per sing  (University  of  N. Mexico) 

Iff.  CARMELs   James  Gillihan  (SIU) 

WENATCHEE,  WASH.:  Ann  Brown  (Route  2)  (State  College  of 

Washington  at  Pullman) 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.s  Arthur  Sorensen,  Jr.  (University  of  K. Mexico) 

WEST  NEKTON,  MASS.:  Bruce  MacLaughlan  (University  of  Chicago) 
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CABBONDALE ,  ILL.,  JULY  --  St.  Louis  llayor  Raymond ' s  R.  Tucher's 
successful  campaign  to  win  approval  of  an  earnings  tax  is  the  subject 
of  an  article,  "llayor  Stumps  the  State,"  in  the  current  issue  of 
National  Municipal  Review • 

Author  of  the  article  is  Dr.  'Tilliam  0.  T'intcr,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Southern  Illinois  university  and  formerly 
of  the  University  of  llissouri  faculty. 

The  article  describes  how  tfayor  Tucker,  a  Democrat,  gained 
support  for  the  earnings  tax  through  a  bipartisan  speaking  tour  with 
former  Mayor  Kaufmann,  a  Republican,  This  tour  was  so  extensive,  the 
article  says,  that  an  estimated  three  of  every  four  llissouri  legislators 
attended  at  least  one  of  the  meetings. 

Supporters  of  the  earnings  tax  won  a  big  decision  in  April,  1951*, 
Dr.  Winter  writes,  when  the  state  legislature  approved  the  earnings 
tax  for  a  year  and  offered  a  further  extension  if  voters  approved  a 
referendum. 

In  preparation  for  the  referendum,  Dr.  T'rinter  says,  a  nonpartisan 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  organized  the  city  so  that  little  was 
left  to  chance. 

"Every  important  segment  of  the  community  was  represented  on 
the  citizens'  committee,"  Winter  writes.  "Both  metropolitan  news- 
papers treated  the  issue  as  one  of  the  year's  major  news  items  and 
both  supported  the  proposition.  Ilueh  was  made  of  the  serious  crisis 
that  loss  of  earnings  tax  income,  about  V), 000, 000  annually,  would 
cause  the  city." 

At  a  special  election  on  Sept.  30,  the  amendment  passed  by  a  six- 
to-one  majority. 

Dr.  T -'inter  concludes  i    "And  so  the  job  is  done;  a  rewarding  job, 
though  not  an  easy  one.  St.  Louis  has  achieved  financial  well-being 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  JULY  —  Richard  ,r.  Poston  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  described  as  a  '125-pound  man  with  a  ten-ton  idea"  in 
the  current  issue  of  national  Municipal  Review . 

Poston,  director  of  Southern's  department  of  community  develop- 
ment, is  the  subject  of  an  article  titled  "Ho  Doctors  Sic!:  Towns", 
written  by  William  F.  IIcDermott.  The  writer 9  a  Chicago  Daily  News 
reporter  for  30  years,  has  authored  more  than  *+00  articles  appearing 
in  leading  magazines. 

The  work  of  the  community  development  department  at  Eldorado, 
111.,  is  described  and  Poston' s  previous  experience  with  towns  in 
the  state  of  Washington  is  also  cited. 

"In  five  years  this  mild  mannered  man  of  ^0  has  guided  twenty 
ailing  towns  bad:  to  community  pride  and.  bettor  government  and  on  to 
new  industries  and  employment  for  the  youths  who  used  to  rush  off  to 
the  cities,"  the  article  says. 

Town  decadence,  as  Poston  sees  it,  results  not  only  from 
unemployment  and  business  stagnation  but  from  a  decline  in  civic 
interest,  IIcDermott  reports. 

Poston  is  on  leave  from  the  University  this  surlier ,  teaching 
at  Chi co  State  College,  California. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  This  summer  out  at  "Little  Giant",  crippled 
children's  camp  at  Giant  City  State  Park*  a  sulky,  extremely  shy,  retiring 
lad  of  14  has  changed  into  an  alert,  happy,  talkative  boy  who  keeps  Southern 
Illinois  University  camp  therapists  busy  answering  questions. 

Now  in  his  fifth  week  of  camping,  the  boy  —  a  cleft  palate  case  ~  has 
lost  his  self  consciousness  about  his  speech  handicap  as  he  associates  with  other 
children  who  have  similar  or  worse  difficulties  than  his  own. 

"In  a  natural  play  situation  where  he  feels  no  pressure,  he  joins  in 
activities  and  responds  eagerly  to  the  speech  therapy  program,"  says  Dr.  I.  P. 
Drackett,  director  of  SIU's  speech  and  hearing  center,  who  is  directing  the 
camp's  therapy  program. 

The  camp  is  jointly  sponsored  by  SJU,  the  Illinois  Division  of  Services 
for  Crippled  Children,  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Association  for  the  Crippled, 
Inc.,  the  Easter  Seal  agency. 

Some  children  take  somewhat  longer  to  respond  to  camp  life,  however, 
Dr.  Drackett  admits.  Last  year  one  little  hard-of-hearing  girl  spent  much  of 
her  time  being  homesick  and  writing  to  her  family.  Consequently  her  parents 
hesitated  sending  her  this  summer.  "They  needn't  have  worried,"  says 
Dr.  Brackett.  "She  insisted  on  coming  and  hasn't  yet  displayed  any  sign  of 
homesickness." 

Parents  arc  quick  to  report  changes  in  their  children's  home  behavior. 
Parents  of  an  eight-year-old  boy  who  is  back  again  this  year  reported  that  he 
returned  to  them  last  summer  "better  behaved  than  ho  had  ever  been  before." 

Therapy  work  is  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  the  youngsters  who  are  anxious 
to  conquer  their  handicaps.  Learning  to  read  lips,  a  difficult  task,  opens  c 
whole  new  world  to  children  with  hearing  losses. 

(more ) 
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Another  girl  who  learned  to  read  lips  so  well  last  year  that  the  counselors 
had  to  guard  their  words,  returned  this  summer  to  report  that  she  had  made 
straight  A's  in  school. 

Included  in  the  camp  personnel  are  a  staff  of  teachers  who  work  to  bring 
the  children  up  to  par  in  classroom  fundamentals  such  as  reading,  spelling  and 
arithmetic.  Dr.  Drackett  says,  "These  children  tend  to  be  forgotten  in  school, 
but  here  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  work  with  them  individually." 

Some  of  the  hard-of-hearing  children  experience  the  wonders  of  a  hearing 
aid  for  the  first  time  when  they  are  outfitted  at  camp.  Recently  a  little  girl 
broke  the  cord  on  hers,  and  even  though  she  had  lived  all  of  her  years  without  it 
she  was  beside  herself  until  it  was  repaired. 

For  all  of  the  children,  the  camp  offers  them  a  chance  to  succeed  at  some- 
thing. A  little  cerebral  palsy  boy  who  longed  to  act  in  school  plays  and  was 
always  by-passed,  was  chosen  to  narrate  the  camp  play,  "The  Life  of  Daniel  Boone." 
"Such  a  simple  thing,  and  yet  it  was  the  great  moment  of  his  life  and  he  did  a 
beautiful  job,"  Dr.  Drackett  says. 

Assisting  Dr.  Drackett  as  therapy  supervisors  are  Dr.  Cameron  Garbutt  and 
Dr.  J»  0.  Anderson,  SIU  speech  therapists.  Others  aiding  in  the  program  are: 
Burdctte  Thurman,  Harrisburg  speech  correctionist,  co-ordinator;  and  Frederick 
Berg,  Seattle,  Washington. 

SIU  camp  clinicians  are  Tom  Robinson  and  Rachel  Souers;  West  Frankfort, 
Lloyd  Moscley,  and  Lovinger  Hamilton,  East  St.  Louis;  Dorothy  Perdomo, 
Murphysboroj  Lorcne  Shewmaker,  Harrisburg?  Geraldinc  Jones,  Carbondale;  Norma 
Morgan,  Greenville;  Gene  Norris,  Kankakee;  and  Virginia  Perrinc,  Zeigler. 
Supervising  rainy  day  activities  is  Helen  Collins,  West  Frankfort. 

In  charge  of  the  over-all  camp  program  for  the  crippled  children  is  Donald 
Raines,  Sesser.  The  camp  is  part  of  SIU's  total  camp  program  directed  by 
Dr.  William  Frceberg. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  AUG.  —  Some  223  students  are  candidates  for  degrees  at 
Southern  Illinois  University's  summer  commencement  exercises  to  be  held  in 
McAndrew  Stadium  next  Friday  night  (Aug.  12). 

Nearly  35  percent  of  the  graduates  will  receive  master's  degrees, and  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture  will  be  awarded  by  Southern  for  the  first  time 
to  four  students  of  the  newly-created  School  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  graduates  will  be  13  Air  Force  ROTC  students  who  will  receive 
commissions  in  the  Air  ^orce  Reserve. 

One  student,  Gerald  H.  Pugh  of  Carbondale,  will  receive  two  bachelor's 
degrees,  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of 
Education. 

An  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  will  be  awarded  to 
Charles  E.  Feinberg,  a  Walt  Whitman  scholar  and  president  of  the  Argo  Oil  Corp., 
Detroit.  The  commencement  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Orville  Alexander , chairman  of 
Southern's  government  department. 

The  agriculture  degree,  authorized  by  a  legislative  bill  signed  by  Gov. 
Stratton  last  month ,  will  be  conferred  on  the  following  students 3  Dale  E.  McDonald 
and  Robert  B.  Rogers ,  both  of  McLeansboro;  Evan  Donald  Smith ,  Akin>  and  James  L. 
Raymer,  Herod.  Previously,  agriculture  graduates  received  bachelor  of  science 
degrees. 

Four  associate  degrees  vail  be  granted  to  students  completing  two-year  courses 
in  business  and  technology  through  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 
The  recipients  are:  James  W.  Harris,  Makanda>  business ;  Clyde  D.  Henderson, 
West  Frankfort,  technology;  Maynard  Eugene  Taggart,  Carterville,  business,  and 
Sam  Barker,  Chappell,  Neb.,  technology.  Norma  Simpson,  Carterville,  and 
Mary  Lee  Bratten,  Marion  will  receive  certificates  for  a  one-year  program  in 
cosmetology. 

(more ) 
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Receiving  commissions  as  secondjlieutenants  will  be: 
BELLEVILLE;  James  H.  Walwark,-Jw*,  543  S.  Virginia. 
BUNKER  HILLs  Charles  W.  Walter. 
CARBONDALE:  David  M.  Stroup. 
CARRIER  MILLS:  Frederick  D.  Harris. 
EVERGREEN:  Richard  C.  Erickson,  9401  Clifton  Park. 
FAIRFIELD:  Leslie  G.  Jackson. 

GRANITE  CITY:  Kenneth  A.  Davis,  2438  E.  25th.;  Norman  E.  Strotheide, 
2254  Delmar;  Edward  H.  Stueber,  2259  Lynch. 
HARRISBURG:  Jack  E.  Wallace. 
MCLEANSBOROs  Dale  E.  McDonald. 
NORRIS  CITY*  Joseph  C.  Piland. 
WHITTINGTON:  Cari  House. 

Candidates  for  degrees,  listed  by  degree  and  home  town, include: 

MASTER'S  DEGREE 

ANNA:  Carl  W.  Blood. 

AVA;  Bill  Schimpf. 

BENTON:  Bill  Hollada,  and  James  Lovin. 

BEVERLY:  (MASS.)  Constance  F.  Leonard. 

BUCKNER:  Harry  Dubets. 

CARBONDALE;  Frank  Frisch  Bleyer,  Sue  Jackson  Eberhart,  Blanche  L.  Edwards, 
Frances  Huff  *  Jeanne  J.  Schneider,  Barbara  Kelly,  Harold  E.  Perkins,  David  D. 
Pittman,  Ray  Crist,  Nancy  Roos,  Marjorie  Stull,  and  Wesley  D.  Wallace. 

CARRIER  MILLS:  James  Cleo  Lail. 

CARUTHERSVILLE,(MO.)  Kittrell  B.  Brewer,  409  East  13th. 

CENTRALIAi  Betty  Louise  Corners  and  Mabel  Lorene  Hake. 

COLLINSVILLE.  Anne  C.  Thompson. 

CROWN  POINT ;(IND.)  Arthur  W.  Gilliam, 203  Birch  Street. 

DUNKIRK, (NY.)  Robert  R.  Schmatz,  740  Deer  Street 

DUQUOIN;  Harold  Lee  Gentz. 

E.  ST.  LOUIS:  Carl  L.  Dillow,  805  Falling  Spgs.;  Mary  Wilson,  410  N.  Eighth. 

ELDORADO:  Logan  Roard,  Jr. 

ENFIELD:  Karl  D.  Bramstedt. 

FLORA ;  Ira  L.  Grandon. 

FORREST:  R.  Joanne  Fields. 

HARRISBURG:  Martha  Parkhurst  and  Warren  Priest. 

HARTFORD, (CONN.)  Eugene  G.  Sherman,  Jr,  801  Windsor. 

HENDERSONVILLE,(N.C.)  Paul  J.  Johnson,  Jr,  114  Sixth  Ave.  W. 

HERRIN:  Mary  I.  Francis. 

HOOPESTON:  Leroy  Dale  Siville,  809  W.  Penn. 

HURST:  Kenneth  S.  Moxey. 

IRA AN, (TEXAS)  Carolyn  Misenheimer,  Box  547. 

JOHNSTON  CITY:  Harland  G.  McFarland. 

LEBANON:  Engel  Eugene  Grow. 

LENZBURG:  Martha  C.  Dickson. 

MARION:  Russell  G.  Duncan,  James  Vincent  Fee,  Herman  A.  Graves,  Jr., 
Geraldine  Jones,  James  F.  Parker,  Jr.,  Troy  Sims,  Robert  P.  Sulcer,  and  Ivan  Swan. 

MATNER  AFEt( CALIF.)  Jack  Edward  Barth. 

METROPOLIS;  Donald  McQueen. 

MILLSTADT;  Harvey  Hoover. 

MT.  OLIVE:  John  W.  McDowell. 

MT.  VERNON:  Bobby  Lee  Scrivner  and  Bernard  Tyler. 

MURPHYSBORO;  Marguerite  McCann 
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NORTH  BABYLON:  Charles  Heffington. 

OFALLONs  Edward  Kimmle,  Jr. 

PINCKNEYVILLE:  Anna  Mae  Todd. 

RED  BUD:  Gerald  Webb. 

ROYALTON:  Bill  Almond. 

SCRANTONjPA.:  Martha  L.  Mc Andrew,  937  Monroe  Ave. 

SESSER:  Conrad  W.  Robison. 

SPARLAND:  Orren  R.  Smith. 

SPARTA:  Raymond  E.  Deason. 

ST.  JACOB s  Charles  E.  Miller. 

ST.  LOUIS, (MO.)  James  A.  Jones,  5150  Minerva  Avenue. 

ST.  PETERSBURG; (FLA.)  Lois  Barth^  4545  9th  Ave.N. 

TEL-BARUCH,  ISRAEL:  Zamir  Bavol. 

TILDEN:  Dwight  Aitken. 

VALMEYER:  Faye  Niebruegge  Pape. 

WEST  FRANKFORT:  Marjorie  L.  Johnson,  Charles  Joiner,  and  James  Stephens. 

WATSEKA:  Robert  Winton  Hurt. 

ZEIGLER:  Robert  Leroy  Carr. 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

ANNA;  Marguerite  W.  Baker,  and  Edith  R.  Hunsaker. 

AVA:  Manor  Clara  Sherman. 

BELLEVILLE:  Richard  A.  Stancliff,  11  Dennis  Drive;  James  H.  Walwark  Jr., 
543  S.  Virginia. 

BENTON:  Frederic  L.  Bruno,  Donald  E.  Cantrell,  R.  Earl  Doty,  Frank  C.  Hayse. 

BLUFORD:  Melvin  Ray  Stoltz. 

BOONVILLEs  (MO.)  Gwendolyn  R.  Weltge. 

BROUGHTON:  Iva  M.  Harrawood. 

BUNKER  HILL:  Marvin  John  Rensing  and  Charles  W.  Walter. 

CAIRO:  John  Elbert  Fox,  Alice  Hogendobler. 

CAMPBELL  HILL:  Edaine  C.  Wedemeyer. 

CARBONDALE:  Lloyd  F.  Bitzer,  Edsel  Tony  Bucovaz,  Joan  Coleman,  John  Andrew 
Fly;  Imogene  H.  Halliday5  Susan  Krejci  Stevens,  Wayne  Everett  Minton,  Gerald 
Hadley  Pugh,  Charles  V.  Rider,  David  M.  Stroup,  Jr.,  William  F.  Wake lend  and 
Betty  Wantland  White. 

CARLOCK:  Nancy  D.  Ragsdale. 

CARLYLE:  Verena  Agnos  Nothaus. 

CARRIER  MILLS:  Frederick  D.  Harris. 

CARTERVILLE:  Jack  B.  Ridley,  Myrl  Benton  Rushing,  Nolan  Sullivan. 

CAVE  IN  ROCK.  Krene  B.  Kaegi. 

CENTRALIA:  Charles  W.  Rhine smith. 

CHESTER:  Rachel  W.  Stoever. 

CHICAGO:  Donald  L.  Barnard,  5238  S.N.  England;  Lawrence  John  Ell,  11342  Ave  H; 
Ray  Blaszak,  13204  Carondolet;  Gerald  G.  Stevens,  13153  Carondolet. 

COBDEN:  Harold  E.  Garner,  Billie  D.  Rendleman. 

COLLINSVILLE:  Richard  L.  Toor. 

COLUMBIA :  Herta  L.  Berger. 

DONGOLA;  Myron  D.  Dillow,  Laura  Belle  Johnson,  and  N.  Boyd  Miltenberger. 

DUNLAP:  Thora  S.  Hollowsy. 

DUQUOIN:  Barbara  Ann  Graham. 
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E.  ST.  LOUIS:  Josephine  G.  Flauaus,  1621  College;  Etta  Lucille  Mosley, 
1912  Trendlcy;  Patrick  Henry  Mudd,  400  Mildred  Ave.;  Velda  Joyce  Prince,  3101 
Belleview,  Roger  L.  Turner,  1730  N.  44th. 

ELDORADO:  Judith  Ann  Carter. 

ELLIS  GROVE:   Leslie  Hines. 

EQUALITY :Daisy  Fink  Drone. 

EVERGREEN  PARK;  Richard  C.  Erickson,  9401  Clifton  P. 

FAIRFIELD;  Leslie  Gene  Jackson,  Ethel  Patterson. 

FARINE:  Carlyle  Michel. 

FREEBURG:  Olive  Velva  Boyle. 

GALATIA:  Felecia  Kay  Menkosky  and  Ruth  L.  Williams. 

GILLESPIE:  Aurela  L.  Weidner. 

GOLCONDA;  Wilma  W.  Wag ley. 

GRANITE  CITY:  Kenneth  Alfred  Davis,  2433  East  25th;  Ruby  Irene  L.  Foster, 
2660  E.  24th;  Robert  D.  Francis,  2704  State  Street-  Norman  E.  Strotheide, 
2254  Delmarj  Edward  H.  Stueber,  2244  Lynch  Street. 

GREENVILLE:  Darrell  E.  Louder. 

HARRISBURG:  Bill  Dabney  Jr.,  Mary  M.  W.  Doty,  William  Herrmann,  Lorene  P. 
Shewmaker,  Jack  Eugene  Wallace. 

HERRIN:  Carmen  D.  Dohanich,  Ruth  C.  Straker 

HERRICK:  Mary  Jane  Phillips. 

JACOB;  Regeta  Marie  Vogel. 

JOHNSTON  CITY:  Rerao  Castrale. 

KANKAKEE:  Joseph  E.  Plasters. 

KELL.  G.  Robert  Tucker. 

LACLEDE;  Nina  R.  Voeste. 

LAWRENCEVILLEs  David  -K.  Sutfin. 

MARION:  Marilyn  J.  Cavaness,  Almedia  June  Rix,  Maybelle  L.  Taylor. 

METROPOLIS:  Carris  Reuham  Finke,  Nellie  W.  Millikan. 

MONEE:  Beatrice  Hill  Bagby. 

MORTON:  June  Fligor  Miller. 

MOUND  CITY:  Lola  Florence  Crim. 

MOUNT  VERNON:  Richard  F.  Farmer,  Charles  D.  Jay,  Donna  Lee  Garrison,  Helen 
Louise  Riley,  Barbara  Jean  Ross. 

MURPHYSBORO:  Alice  M.  Hardy,  Frances  E.  Harn,  Juanita  F.  Wiser,  Robert 
Korando,  Margaret  E.  Sabine. 

NORRIS  CITY:  Fern  B.  DeJarnett,  Joseph  Ghnly  Pi  land. 

PINCKNEYVILLE:  Norman  Brostmeyer,  Martha  Strickland. 

PITTSBURG:  Thomas  E.  Sanders. 

ROCKWOOD:  Mary  Saul  Morgan. 

ROYALTON:  Betty  Steele. 

SALEM:  Anna  Mae  Hays. 

SPARTA:  Barbara  T.  Lyons. 

ST.  JACOBS:  Terry  Wendler. 

STEELEVILLE:  James  Robert  Farmer,  Cordula  E.  Willis. 

THEBES:  Wilma  Fay  Jordan. 

THOMPSONVILLE :  Kathryn  W.  Briley 

TUNNEL  HILL:  Naomi  June  Whitehead. 

UNITY:  Lois  Jenkins. 

VALMEYER;  Herman  H.  Klohr. 

VIENNA:  Rebecca  J.  W; lbright. 

W.  FRANKFORT:  William  J  Adams,  James  W.  Benton,  Elizabeth  H.  Drake, 
Betty  Jo  K'.lloy,  James  Matheny,  Nancy  Fern  Miller,  Jo  Ann  Peak. 

WALSH:  Elaine  Plate  Meier. 

WASHINGTON,  ILL.:  Murvel  L.  Huffstutler. 

VJHITTINGTON.     Carl  Richard  House. 

WILLISVILLE:  Doris  Alvey  Jones. 

WOOD  RIVER:  Daniel  J.  Hallora.n. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS. 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
Dy  Albert  Meyer 


If  the  old  pasture  is  run  down,  needing  a  shot  in  the  arm  and  some  new 
forage  that  is  more  nutritious  than  the  mixture  of  poor  grasses  and  unpalatable 
weeds  it  contains  now,  the  time  is  at  hand  to  do  something  about  it.  '  The  project 
comes  under  the  subject  of  renovation. 


A  poor  pasture  is  a  poor  investment.  Livestock  really  gets  meager  sustenance 
from  a  pasture  that  has  only  a  thin  sod  composed  of  remnants  of  desirable  grasses, 
broomsedge,  and  poverty  grass.  Food  value  and  palatability  dwindle  under  grazing 
soon  after  the  lush  growing  period  of  spring  is  past.  If  livestock  continues  to 
run  on  the  pasture  it  is  over-grazed  and  there  is  increased  danger  of  erosion 
on  rough  areas. 


The  restoration  process  can  be  carried  out  with  little  danger  of  soil  loss 
and  the  pasture  can  be  restored  to  greater  productivity.  After  the  spring  growth 
of  forage  has  been  grazed  away  by  mid-summer  the  renovation  project  ought  to  be 
started.  The  procedure  involves  discing,  spring-tooth  harrowing,  or  otherwise 
tearing  up  the -old- sod.  It  may  be  desirable  to  work  the  pasture  more  than  once 
during  the  summer  before  seeding  time  in  the  fall.  Such  cultivation  leaves  much 
of  the  old  plant  residue  exposed  to  cut  down  erosion  danger. 

Lime  and  the  necessary  fertilizer,  as  revealed  by  soil  tests,  must  be 
applied  well  in  advance  of  the  last  discing,  and  mixed  well  with  the  soil. 


Select  a  good  seed  mixture  for  pastures.  Generally  it  should  be  made  up 
of  the  taller-growing,  deeper-rooted  grasses  and  legumes,  including  alfalfa, 
ladino  clover,  red  clover,  lespedeza,  tall  fescue,  orchard  grass,  and  others. 

(more ) 
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Normally  the  grasses  and  alfalfa  are  seeded  in  September  and  the  lespedcza  is 

added  in  March.  It  may  be  desirable  to  seed  the  steeper  slopes  with  a  companion 

crop  of  winter  grains  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre  to  help  control  erosion. 

Of  course,  the  expense  and  effort  involved  in  pasture  renovation  will  be 
wasted  if  the  farmer  doesn't  take  adequate  precautions  to  protect  the  field 
until  the  seeding  is  well  established.  Grazing  livestock  must  be  kept  off 
until  about  mid  summer  of  the  first  year.  Then  practice  controlled  grazing  to 
foster  better  pasture  growth. 


Speaking  of  fertilizers  brings  up  the  thought  that  it  is  always  good  business 
on  the  farm  to  read  the  guaranteed  analysis  tag  on  the  fertilizer  bag  before  making 
a  purchase.  A  comparison  of  actual  plant  food  content  and  price  may  save  both 
time  and  money  for  the  farmer. 


Of  course,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  analyses  always  are  written 
with  the  percent  of  actual  nitrogen  first,  the  percent  of  available  phosphorus 
second,  and  the  percent  of  water-soluable  potash  third.  For  example:  A  100-pound 
bag  of  3-9-27  fertilizer  contains  three  pounds  of  nitrogen,  nine  of  available 
phosphorus,  and  27  of  water-soluble  potash. 

Using  this  information  the  farmer  may  reduce  the  per  bag  prices  of  various 
kinds  of  fertilizer  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  substances  which  will  benefit 
his  crops.  Generally  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  higher  analysis  fertilizers 
than  those  of  lower  analysis,  both  as  to  transportation  costs  and  the  actual  food 
value  obtained. 
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Number  117  in  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois*— a  series  con- 
sisting of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, 
or  editorial  use. 

AN  OLD  CHURCH 

By  John  W.  Allen  (Please  include 

Southern  Illinois  University       this  "credit1'  line) 

The  names  of  three  French  Settlements  remain  prominent  in  the  early  to..',  story 
of  Southern  Illinois.  These  are  Kaskeskia,  the  Fort  de  Chartres-Prairie  du  Rocher 
settlement^  and  the  village  of  Cahokia. 

Kaskaskia,  once  the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  completely  vanished 
into  that  river  many  decades  ago.  A  few  ruins  are  left  to  ma.>?k  the  site  of  the 
one-time  magificent  Fort  de  Chartrcs.  To  the  observant  person.,  nearby  Prairie  du 
Rocher  yields  glimpses  of  the  time  when  it  was  a  center  of  French  culture  in 
America.  Cahokia,  completing  the  trio,  still  has  its  cherished  reminders  of  the 
past. 

A  place  of  particular  interest  and  one  that  well  serves  to  link  the  present 
with  earlier  days,  is  the  quaint  church  of  walnut  logs.  In  addition  to  the 
curiosity  that  its  appearance  naturally  arouses,  the  inquiring  person  will  shortly 
find  that  a  long  and  interesting  story  centers  about  the  old  building.  The  age 
of  the  structure  alone  makes  it  interesting  to  many.  The  present  building  erected 
and  dedicated  in  1799 >  an  even  century  after  Father  Cosmo  had  set  up  the  mission 
post  that  preceded  it,  is  among  the  very  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  church  building 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  log  church  does  not  follow  the  usual  pattern  of  such  buildings.  Instead 
of  the  logs  being  laid  horizontally!  practically  the  universal  custom  except  among 
the  French,  thev  are  atranged  vertically. 

The  ends  of  these  vortical  logs  are  mortised  into  other  hewed  logs  lying 

along  the  bottom  rnd  top  of  the  wall.  All  logs  arc  hewed  both  outside  and  inside 

to  make  them  smooth. 
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The  edges  of  the  logs  have  wide  grooves  about  two  inches  deep  in  order  to  retain 

the  mortar  and  stones  used  to  chink  and  daub  the  openings  between  them.  The 

corners  of  the  building  are  sturdily  braced.  All  of  the  logs  of  the  wall  are 

leaned  inward  about  eight  inches.  The  building  has  a  restrained  and  rugged 

appearance. 

The  floor  slopes  gently,  about  six  inches s  from  the  door-way  to  the  altar. 

There  is  no  ceiling.  The  graceful  and.  well  proportion  trusses  that  support  the 

roof  are  of  hewed  timber.  Bronze  plrques  and  printed  legends  highlight  some  of 

the  church's  history.  Emblems  used  in  the  worship  service  of  this  church  and  in 

the  earlier  church  and  mission  that  preceded  it  are  distributed  about  the  room. 

The  old  pews  are  gone  as  are  the  charcoal  foot  warmers.  Cendlos 

flickar  at  the  altar. 

In  the  dim  light  and  quietness  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjure  up  scenes  of 

a 
the  earlier  years.  Scenes  peopled  with/varied  group  that  included  stolid 

blrnketed  Indians,  French  settlers  with  their  kapots  and  blue  handkerchiefs, 

Indim  traders,  courier  dubois,  explorers;  the  local  French  gentry  and  robed 

priest  of  various  orders  ministering  to  the  local  citizens  and  Indian  tribes 

of  the  area.. 

In  the  256  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  mission  that  is  now  the 
Parish  of  the  Holy  Family,-  this  old  church  rnd  its  predecessor  at  about  the  same 
spot,  have  seen  a  motley  crov/d  pass  in  a  varied  procession. 

The  early  burying  ground  with  only  a  few  mrrkcrs  remaining  .lies  behind  the 
church.  An  appropriate  memorial  stands  near  the  center  of  this  spot.  A  bronze 
plaque  on  the  momorirl  says,  "Ancient  burirl  grounds  of  the  Holy  Fenily  church 
of  Cahokia.  Here  were  interred  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  to  about 
1840  the  departed  of  this  parish  and  here  they  lie  in  perce."  In  1839  a  new  burial 
ground  was  selected.  This  is  the  oldest  marked  burirl  -jround  for  white  people 
in  Illinois. 
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At  one  time  some  2000  Indirns  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission.  Groups 
were  often  encamped  on  the  plot  cf  open  ground  in  front  of  the  church.  It  wes 
also  on  this  seme  plot  that  George  Rogers  Clark  conferred  with  various  Indian 
tribes  in  an  effort  to  have  them  become  friends  and  allies  of  the  American  colonists. 

On  the  open  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  church,  services  were  held  on 
May  14,  1949  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  the  Mission  just  250  years  before 
that  date.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Stritch  of  Chicago. 

Only  on  special  occasions  are  services  conducted  in  the  old  log  church.  From 
the  stone  steps  in  front  of  the  present  church  and  its  predecessor,  proclamations, 
announcements,  edicts,  and  sales  wore  made,  and  public  discussions  were  held 
in  accordance  with  French  practices. 

A  few  years  ago,  about-  1950,  a  thorough  restoration  of  the  old  building  was 
made.  The  siding  that  covered  the  logs  for  some  50  years  ago  was  removed.  Needed 
repairs  were  made.  The  wood  was  thoroughly  treated  to  ward  off  decay  as  much  as 
possible.  In  fact, everything  known  was  done  to  have  the  building  stand  for 
another  century  and  a  half  or  more. 

This  old  church  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  national  memorial.  The 
roster  of  devout  men  who  have  served  it  is  a  long  one.  Those  who  should  receive 
the  most  credit  for  its  restoration  are:  Father  Joseph  Mueller,  Parish  Priest; 
Joseph  Desloge  of  St.  Louis;  Guy  Stady,  Architect 3  and  the  Most  Heverend  Albert 
R.  Zurowester,  Bishop  of  Belleville. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  early  history  of  Southern  Illinois  can  well  afford 
to  pause  as  he  drives  on  Route  3;  a  few  miles  south  of  East  St.  Louis  and  visit 
this  historic  church. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  A  $1,773,450  contract  for  a  School  of  Agriculture 
building  was  approved  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  board  of  trustees 
Tuesday  (Aug.  9). 

At  the  Game  time,  University  officials  were  authorized  to  increase  to 
$4, 350,000  their  request  for  federal  loons  to  build  new  dormitory  units. 

The  contract  for  the  new  School  of  Agriculture  was  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  A.  M.  Norman  and  Son,  Marion.  Included  in  the  total  contract  figure 
is  $140,779  for  technical  laboratory  furniture  and  equipment  which  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Walrus  Manufacturing  Co.,  pecr.tur. 

The  board  of  trustees  previously  authorized  the  University  to  seek  a 
loan  of  $2,250,000  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  four  dormitory  units,  a  dining  hall,  and  site  development. 
A  decision  on  that  loan  is  pending,  though  $1,585,000  in  state  appropriations 
for  the  dormitories  has  already  been  released.  The  University  now  has  permission 
to  ask  an  additional  $2,100,000  in  federal  funds  for  three  more  dormitories 
on  the  same  site. 

Each  of  the  proposed  three-story  residence  halls  will  contain  28,750 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  providing  housing  facilities  for  120  students  in 
each  unit.  Contracts  will  be  awarded  as  funds  are  made  available  by  the 
federal  agency. 

The  proposed  agriculture  building  will  be  a  one-story  structure  544  feet 
long  which  will  be  put  up  along  the  west  side  of  the  campus  near  Thompson 
Lake.  The  dormitories  will  be  nearby  on  Thompson  Point  which  juts  into  the  lake. 

In  another  action,  the  board  of  trustees  approved  establishment   of 
25  one-year  scholarships  for  foreign  students. 
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CARB0NDAL3,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Rents  were  increased  on  all  but  two 
Southern  Illinois  University  housing  units  by  the  board  of  trustees 
Tuesday  (Aug.  9). 

A  512  per-quarter  hike  in  the  rates  for  Woody  and  Anthony  Hall 
and  a  $10  jump  in  monthly  rentals  for  families  of  SIU  staff  members 
at  Southern  Acres  represent  the  biggest  increases. 

The  rentals  were  upped  because  of  heavier  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment costs,  added  operating  expenses  due  to  recently  approved  wage 
increases,  additional  maintenance  loads  on  temporary  buildings,  and  an 
estimated  $2,200  annual  telephone  service  bill,  for  which  Auxiliary 
Services  began  paying  on  July  1. 

The  new  rate  structure  will  yield  approximately  05,000  to  $6,000 
in  additional  revenue  for  Auxiliary  Enterprises,  the  trustees  said,  and 
will  take  effect  "as  soon  as  practicable." 

The  $1  per  week  increase  at  Woody  Hall  would  raise  the  academic 
year  rate  to  $576  for  room  and  board,  bringing  it  in  line  with  other 
state-supported  colleges,  it  was  explained. 

Rates  for  single  unit's  in  the  men's  residence  barracks  were  upped 
$9  per  quarter,  to  -'fi7 5  while  double-unit  rates  jumped  C'3«  Rent  at  the 
furnished  Chautauqua  Co-Op  apartments  was  advanced  $2,  and  Chautauqua 
housing  rentals  were  increased  $3«75  Per  Month  on  both  the  student  and 
staff  dwellings. 

Unaffected  by  the  increase  are  rates  on  Southern  Acres  apartments 
and  residence  halls,  which  are  located  12  miles  from  the  main  campus. 
It  was  explained  that  the  distance  differential  put  present  rates  at 
Southern  Acres  in  keeping  with  proposed  rates  for  other  University 
housing  units.  av, 
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Carbondale,  111.  f  Aug.  —  Forty-four  new  faculty  members  were  added  to  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  staff  Tuesday  (Aug.  9). 

The  "board  of  trustees  made  23  continuing  appointments  and  approved  21  term 

contracts,  most  of  which  will  he  in  force  between  the  start  of  the  fall  quarter 

next  month  and  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Harold  W.  Sec,  who  was  named  associate  professor  of  education  and  Director 
Bollevillo 
of  the/Residence  Center,  has  been  a  consultant  to  the  Minister  of  the  Union  of 

Burma  undor  a  Fulbright  Lectureship,  He  has  also  taught  at  Evansvillo  College  and 

the  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Harold  L,  Cohen,  a  free-lance  industrial  designer  and  head  of  the  Product 
Design  Department  at  the  Institute  of  Design,  will  become  an  associate  professor 
of  art.  Furniture  created  by  Cohen  is  part  of  the  permanent  collection  of  tho 
Kusoum  of  Modern  Art. 

Other  associate  professors  are  William  E.  Buys,  assigned  to  the  University 

School;  Paul  R.  Wondt  of  San  Francisco  State  College,  audio-visual  education,  and 

Harold  W,  Ward,  government.  Buys  has  been  a  critic  teacher  in  the  University  of 

Wisconsin  High  Schools  and  a  staff  member  for  the  past  three  years  at  Wayno 

University,  and  Wendt  worked  for  15  years  v/ith  the  audio-visual  program  at  tho 

Univorsity  of  Minnesota.  Ward  has  boon  on  the  staff  of  Cornell  College  for  tho 

past  nine  years, 

Hobart  R.  Willard,  a  consultant  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Oak 
Ridge  and  at  Los  Alamos,  v/as  appointed  lecturer  and  visiting  profossor  of 
chomistry.  He  has  been  a  professor  at  tho  University  of  Michigan  since  1905, 
diroctor  of  tho  chomical  laboratory  of  tho  Burbank  Aircraft  Products  in  Detroit, 
and  servod  for  six  years  as  a  director  of  tho  Amorican  Chcmiccl  Society. 

(more) 


2. « .appointments 

Other  visiting  profossors  nancd  to  tho  staff  are:  Oliver  H.  Gish, 
consultant  gco physicist  and  forncr  assistant  director  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Washington,  who  will  "begin  lecturing  at  Southern  next  nonth,  and  Harvey  3. 
Walker,  an  Ohio  State  University  professor  of  government,  who  will  "be  here  fron 
March,  1956,  to  June,   Gish,  who  will  "be  assigned  to  the  physics  department,  was 
at  ono  timo  a  research  engineer  for  Western  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Walker  has  "been  a  government  consultant  tonunicipalitics  in  Minnesota,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  and  for  tho  Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 

Nov;  assistant  profossors  on  continuing  appointment  include:  Shorwin  Frederic 
Abrams,  theatre  director  of  the  Jancsvillc,  Wis.,  Little  Theatre,  speech;  Marian 
A.  Moore,  a  teacher  in  five  Illinois  high  schools  and  Purdue  University,  mathe- 
matics; Carroll  Lavern  Hiley,  formerly  an  expert  on  Indian  Land  Tenure  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  sociology;  Swain  Small  of  Knox  College,  University 
School;  Dean  Calvin  Tracy,  a  certified  public  accountant  and  formor  high  school 
principal,  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

James  J.  Casoy  of  Michigan  State  College  was  also  named  assistant  professor 
in  Technical  and  Adult  Education;  Robert  E.  McBridc,  San  Francisco  Stato  College, 
assistant  professor  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education,  and  S.  Lane  Wilson, 
fornerly  of  tho  Dow  Chemical  Company  and  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Expo  rim  on  t 
Station,  assistant  professor  of  "botany. 

Frederick  Edward  Lloyd,  an  employe  of  the  Reisen  Lumbor  Co.,  Union,  ST. J. , 
was  named  assistant  supervisor  in  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Sumner  commencement  exercises  Fridr.y  evening 
(Aug.  12)  will  be  marked  by  r  number  of  innovations  for  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

For  the  first  time,  a  degree  in  agriculture,  authorized  by  the  legislature 
in  its  last  session,  will  be  awarded  to  four  students.  The  first  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  conferred  by  the  University  will  go  to 
Charles  E.  Feinborg,  president  of  the  Argo' Oil  Corp.,  Detroit,  and  a.  Walt 
Whitman  scholar. 

Students  will  be  graduated  for  the  first  time  from  the  newly-created 
School  of  Business  and  Industry,  School  of  Communications,  and  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  also  from  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  which  is  temporarily 
unattached  to  any  school  or  college  on  the  campus.  The  separate  schools  were 
established  last  spring  from  departments  of  the  former  College  of  Vocations 
and  Professions. 

More  than  220  students  will  receive  degrees  at  the  commencement  exercises 
in  McAndrew  Stadium  and  13  Air  Force  ROTC  graduates  will  be  commissioned  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  About  35  percent  of  the  graduates  ere  candidates  for 
master's  degrees. 

Dr.  Orville  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  SIU  government  department  and 
director  of  research  for  the  Illinois  School  Problems  Commission,  will  deliver 
the  commencement  address. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Forty-four  prospective  junior  bank  executives 
from  banks  throughout  the  state  will  receive  certificates  at  graduation 
exercises  in  University  School  auditorium,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Friday  evening  (Aug.  12)  after  completing  their  second  two-weeks  term  in 
the  Illinois  Bankers  School  at  SIU, 

An  additional  41  bankers,  attending  their  first  year  term,  will  be  re- 
turning home  Saturday  (Aug.  13),  eligible  to  return  next  year  to  complete  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  which  sponsors 
the  school  in  cooperation  with  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

More  than  60  Illinois  cities  and  St.  Louis  were  represented  in  the  school 
which  opened  August  1  and  will  close  at  noon  August  13.  For  the  first  time 
all  activities  of  the  banking  school  were  held  on  SIU's  Carbondale  campus. 
Students  were  housed  in  Woody  Hall,  Southern's  new  $2,000,000  residence  hall, 
and  most  class  sessions  were  held  in  nearby  University  School,  modern  laboratory 
school  for  the  university's  teacher  training  program. 

The  Illinois  Bankers  School  for  Developing  Junior  Executives  was  instituted 
at  SIU  in  1953  with  an  initial  class  of  52.  Those  were  graduated  in  the  school's 
first  commencement  exercise  last  year,  and  a  new  class  opened.  The  first  two 
sessions  of  the  school  were  held  at  the  SIU  Southern  Acres  campus  near 
Carterville. 

A  staff  of  some  30  specialists  from  banking  institutions  and  the  SIU 
faculty  serve  as  instructors  for  morning  and  afternoon  classes  or  evening 
seminars. 

The  lecture  fare  covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  related  to  banking, 

such  as  accounting,  business  law,  fundamentals  of  investments,  loans,  safe 

deposit  operation,  the  history  of  public  debt,  business  letter  writing, 

advertising  and  public  relations.  Seminars  included  sessions  led  by  staff 
members  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  who  discussed  the  problem  of 
bank  robberies;  by  representatives  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
who  talked  on  the  money  supply 5  and  by  Orville  E.  Hodge,  auditor  of  public 
accounts  in  Illinois.  (more) 
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Not  all  was  work,  however.  Highlights  of  group  entertainment  included 
a  school  picnic  at  Giant  City  State  Park  and  free-time  recreation  on  an 
individual  basis.  The  annual  ^senior  banquet  will  be  held  preceding  graduation 
exercises  Friday  (Aug.  12). 

George  W.  Bettinghaus,  vice  president  and  cashier  of  the  Springfield  (ill.) 
Marine  Bank, is  chairman  of  the  bankers  school  committee  and  presided  at  the 
opening  session. 

In  greeting  the  group,  Charles  D.  Tenney,  SIU  vice  president  for  instruction, 
said  good  bankers  are  conservative  when  it  is  time  to  be  conservative  and 
daring  when  the  time  calls  for  it.  "You  can  catch  the  tone  of  a  community 
by  the  kind  of  bankers  it  has,"  he  said. 

Keeping  activities  moving  steadily  was  George  S.  Goodell,  Chicago, 
liaison  officer  between  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  and  Ernest  J.  Simon, 
dean  of  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

Graduating  from  the  course  will  be: 

BENTON :  Howard  L.  Payne. 
BUNKER  HILL.  Ralph  L.  Gerdt. 
CENTRALIA:  Alfred  N.  Davidson. 
CHAMPAIGN;  James  E.  Welch. 
CHATSWORTH:  William  R.  Zorn. 

CHICAGO;  Kenneth  J.  Bieschke,  Anthony  J.  Gareffa,  Dana  B.  Kasner, 
Arthur  T.  Pressney,  and  Anthony  J.  Wiertel. 
DANVILLE:  Jack  C.  Stockdale. 
DECATUR;  Henry  G.  Hill. 
DEKALB:  Richard  J.  Brush. 
DE  LAND:  Neil  Madden. 
DU  QUOIN:  Edna  W.  South. 
EVANSTON:  Walter  H.  Kleinofen. 
FAIRBURYs  John  H.  Munz. 
HERRINs  Dale  A.  Young. 
JOY:  Leah  Mae  Kiddoo. 
KANKAKEE:  Robert  H.  Schlenz. 

LIBERTYVILLE:  Robert  0.  Dunn  and  James  H.  Steele. 
MASCOUTAH:  Allan  A.  Klingel. 
MATTOON:  Roy  C.  Hopkins,  Jr. 
OGLESBY:  Thomas  F.  Da ley, Jr. 
PEORIA:  Maxine  Robertson. 
PLAINFIELDs  Duane  E.  Hi  Id. 
QUINCY:  Frank  M.  Strieby. 
RARITAN:  Eldon  R.  Duncan. 
RIDGWAY;  Leonard  W.  Law. 
ROCKFORD.  William  W.  Smith. 

(more ) 


ST.  CHARLES:  Edward  F.  Smith. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.:  James  E.  Brown,  Stanley  T.  Hofmeister,  Joe  Orlando,  and 

George  A.  Speer. 

SPRINGFIELD;  Eugene  E.  Redfern. 

STREATOR:  Eugene  W.  Metz. 

SYCAMORE;  Kenneth  A.  Schwartz. 

URBANA:  Ross  J.  Trippiedi. 

VAMDALIA:  Verle  C.  La swell. 

VIENNA:  Howard  J.  Crtes. 

WELDON:  Corwin  C.  Kingston. 

WOOD  RIVER:  Charles  F.  Arbuthnot. 

Those  completing  the  first  year  session  are; 

ALBANY:  Donald  V.  Potter. 

ANNA  3  Elmer  E.  Chrmness 

BELLEVILLE:  Malvin  A.  Frischkorn. 

BLUFFS:  Clyde  L.  Ta?lsr. 

CANTON:  Clayton  L.  Hand. 

CARBONDALE :  William  Collett. 

CENTALIA:  Orville  D.  Hamilton. 

CHICAGO:  Richard  C.  Aspinws.ll,  George  W.  Bandy,  Joann  F.  Bryder,  end  Robert 

W.  Stitt. 

COBDEN:  Catherine  E.  Cerny. 

DANVILLE:  Alfred  H.  Courson  and  George  A.  Wilson. 

DIXON:   Robert  D.  Hillison. 

EDWARDSVILLE:  Roger  C.  Hartung. 

ELViHURST:  Andrew  M.  Kuhn,  Jr. 

FAIR3URY:  Robert  J.  Maurer. 

GRANITE  CITY:  John  J.  Poison. 

HAVANA:  Chalmers  E.  Hurt,  Jr. 

HERRI N:  Dorothy  Mercer. 

JACKSONVILLE:  Wayne  G.  Foote. 

JERSEYVILLE:  Amos  R.  Major. 

MONMOUTH:  James  A.  Melvin. 

OLNEY:  Charles  Kesler. 

PANA:  Billy  A.  H0yt. 

RED  BUD:  J.  W.  Faust. 

ROCK  FALLS:  Pauline  Howe. 

ROCKFORD:  Carl  H.  Peterson,  and  Charles  G.  Long. 

SALEM-.  Willirm  K.  Brennan. 

SPRINGFIELD:  John  G.  Miller  and  Russell  L.  Stickney. 

STEELEVILLE:  Evelyn  Chadderton. 

TAYLORVILLEs  Carl  Yates  Trueblood. 

TUSCOLA:  Robert  D.  Hastings. 

VERONA:  Gordon  C.  Knibbs. 

VIENNA;  Wilburn  Wood. 

VIRGNINA:  Reginald  Jokisch. 

WASHINGTON:  Ronald  J.  Dingledine. 

WINCHESTER:  Fred  R.  Couohlin. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  AUG.  13  —  A  warning  against  "the  deadening  effects  of 
blind  conformity"  and  a  plea  to  "fctrive  to  bo  a  person  of  greater  value" 
highlighted  remarks  made  to  a  summer  graduating  class  of  more  than  220  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  last  night. 

Dr.  Orville  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  government  department  at  SIU, 
quoted  the  late  Albert  Einstein's  advice  to  a  young  mans  "Do  not  strive  for 
success — strive  to  be  a  person  of  greater  value."  "This,"  Alexander  added, 
"is  the  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  all  ages." 

Alexander  reminded  the  graduates,  their  families  and  faculty  guests 
that  his  own  graduating  class  (SIU  '31)  was  assured  by  speakers  that  opportunity, 
while  elusive,  was  present.  That  class  was  told  that  its  members  were  "victims 
of  a  mature  economy." 

Today,  Alexander  said,  the  situation  is  reversed:  opportunity  looks  for 
the  graduate,  and  "for  the  first  time  in  history  a  nation  can  actually  look 
forwerd  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  material  insecurity." 

Beginning  by  quoting  from  other  1955  commencement  addresses,  including 
President  Eisenhower's  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  graduating  class, 
Alexander  echoed  a  conviction  that  "conformity,"  and  "assaults  on  individual 
and  academic  freedom"  are  among  the  race's  most  forbidding  dangers. 

Alexander  agreed  with  the  President  that  more  omo.r.asis  should  be  placed 
on  providing  a  broad  citizenship  education.  But,  said  Alexander 9  "How  it  is 
possible  to  teach  the  duties .  and  responsiblities  of  citizenship  except  through 
the  medium  of  political  parties  is  a  mystery  to  mc."  Alexander  suggested 
active  participation  in  political  affairs  as  a  way  to  learn  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

(more ) 


Summarizing  the  attitudes  of  other  commencement  speakers,  Alexander 
expressed  faith  in  the  intellectual  ability  of  civilization  to  solve  its  big 
problem — staying  alive. 

Alexander  added:  "I  am  pleased  that  many  of  you  graduates  are  married. 
I  am  glad  that  many  of  you  already  made  a  start  toward  producing  the   'next 
generation'  that  will  solve  all  the  problems  we  have  muffed.  It  was  Socrates 
who,  two  thousand  years  ago  said:   'By  all  means  marry.  If  you  get  a  good 
wife,  you  will  achieve  great  happiness.  If  you  get  a  bad  one,  you  will  become 
a  philosopher,  and  that  of  course  is  good  for  every  man.'". 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Aug.  --  Why  do  people  laugh  at  3ermuda  shorts? 

To  get  an  answer  to  that  question  Charles  Gruner,  Pinckneyville,  a  Southern 
Illinois  University  graduate  student,  donned  a  pair  and  strolled  across  canpus 
questioning  everyone  who  smiled  or  laughed, 

A  graduate  speech  student,  Gruner  cane  up  with  the  idea  of  the  survey  while 
doing  research  for  a  speech  on  the  "Psychological  Basis  of  Humor." 

His  "baro  knees  "brought  forth  a  stream  of  comment  ranging  from  a  passing 
truck  drivor's  whistle  and  "How  about  a  date?"  to  "Your  knees  seemed  to  "be 
smiling  at  me,  so  I  just  smiled  back." 

Several  students  thought  the  shorts  looked  cool,  but  that  the  accompanying 
kneo-length  stockings  defeated  that  purpose.  One  girl  said,  however,  "I  think 
they're  cute  and  I'm  getting  used  to  them." 

Grunor  cano  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  reason  people  laughed  is 
"because  they  think  they  would  be  laughed  at  if  they  were  in  my  place." 

Following  the  survey,  Gruner  used  the  material  in  his  first  attempt  as  a 
paid  after-dinner  speaker.  Speaking  to  a  group  of  junior  bank  executives  who  are 
attending  a  short  course  at  Southern,  he  urged  them  to  throw  off  their 
inhibitions  and  long  trousers  and  switch  to  shorts. 

The  next  morning  eight  bankers  showed  up  for  class  in  shorts, 
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Carbondale,   111.    —  Aug,   —  Two  of  the  top  Big  10  coaches  will  he  featured 
at  the  Seventh  Annual  Football  and  Basketball  Coaching  Clinic  Aug.   18-19 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  athletic  department. 

Branch  I-icCracken,   head  basketball  coach  at   the  University  of  Indiana,   and 
"Stu"  Holconb,   Purdue  University's  head  football  coach  for  the  past  eight  seasons, 
jld.ll  lead  five  discussion  periods  each  during  the  two-day  clinic. 

Holconb,  an  outstanding  back  at  Ohio  State  during  his  playing  days,   entered 
the  college  coaching  field  at  Eindlay  (Ohio)    College  in  1932.     His  teams  have  been 
known  as  "upset  specialists"  and  have  given  hin  an  overall  record  of  88  wins,   71 
losses  and  11  ties. 

Head  coach  at  Indiana  since  1938,   with  three  years  out  for  naval   service  In 
World  War  II,   IlcCrackon  has  produced  aggressive,    hard-running  squads  which  have 
won  111  of  158  Big  10  contests.     An  All-American  at  Indiana, where  he  set  a  confcrcnco 
scoring  nark  in  the  1929-30  season,   he  coached  at  Ball  State  College,   Muncio,    Ind. 
before  returning  to   the  University. 

Also  on  the  clinic  faculty  is  Bob  Franz,  SIU  line  coach,  who  will  present 
sessions  in  offensive  and  defensive  line  play  with  ncr.bers  of  the  Southern  grid 
squad  as  dononstrators. 

On  the  recreation  side,   a  holc-in-one  tourney  will  be  held  Thursday  evening 
on  the  Jackson  Country  Club  course  with  Lynn  Holder,    SIU  golf  coach,   in  charge. 
A  chicken  fry  will  follow  at  the  club  house. 

Classroon  sessions  will  be  in  tho  University  School  Auditorium,  with 
denonstrations  at  McAndrcw  Stadium . 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Barring  last-minute  changes  in  the 
estimated  enrollment  figures,  housing  faculities  should  be  available 
this  fall  for  Southern  Illinois  University's  growing  student  body, 
according  to  I.  Clark  Davis,  acting  director  of  student  affairs. 

Although  SIUfs  leapfrogging  enrollment  is  taxing  University  and 
Carbondale  housing  facilities,  the  situation  is  not  yet  out  of  hand, 
Davis  says.  Using  figures  representing  capacity  loads  at  University 
residence  halls  and  housing,  organized  housing  and  other  off-campus 
dwellings,  Davis  expects  5,523  units  available  for  an  estimated  fall 
enrollment  of  5? 500, 

The  figures  include  units  at  the  Southern  Acres  residence  halls 
east  of  Carbondale,  which  have  been  remodeled  to  accommodate  2*+5  men. 
All  the  University  facilities  except  these  have  been  filled  for  the 
fall  term. 

Davis  said  off-campus  accommodations  (private  homes)  are  expected 
to  take  care  of  over  1,900  students — a  figure  based  on  actual  capacity 
reported  last  spring  and  an  estimated  100  more  openings  reported  since 
then. 

The  family  housing  picture  has  brightened  somewhat  with  an 
announcement  that  the  University  has  purchased  10  houses  from  the  Army 
at  Camp  Breckenridge,  ICy.   Dr.  George  H.  Hand,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  business  affairs,  says  the  two  and  three  bedroom  sectionalized 
houses  will  be  erected  in  the  Chautauqua  residence  area.  But  these 
units  may  have  to  be  reserved  for  faculty  and  staff  families  if  a 
Carbondale  housing  shortage  demands  it. 


(more) 


Mrs.  Mabel  Pulliam,  supervisor  of  off-campus  housing,  has  little 
assurance  for  large  families  who  are  University-bound,   In  her  office 
she  lists  a  scattering  of  apartments  and  homes  for  small  families,  but 
says  "it's  difficult  to  place  any  large  families." 

Housing  and  student  affairs  officials  are  seeking  out  additional 
living  space  in  surrounding  towns,  and  urge  area  residents  to  report 
available  rooms,  apartments  or  houses  to  ifrs.  Pulliam. 

"The  housing  shortage  has  not  been  solved  by  any  means,"  Davis 
says.   "We  will  appreciate  a  call  to  the  University  whenever  an 
opening  occurs." 

The  breakdown  on  SIU's  housing  picture  for  falls 

UNIVERSITY  RESIDENCE  HALLS  I JEN  s  Anthony  Hall,  90$  Dowdell 
residence  halls,  203$  Chautauqua  Co-Operatives  (single  men),  50 5 
Southern  Acres  residence  halls,  2*+5$  lvIillerTs  Hall,  60$  Chautauqua 
Apartments  (married  students),  96$  Southern  Acres  Apartments  (married 
students),  52.  Totals  301. 

UNIVERSITY  RESIDENCE  HALLS,  TfOMENs  iroody  Hall,  I+36;  other 
facilities  (including  wives  in  Chautauqua  and  Southern  Acres  apartments) 
59.  Totals  i+95. 

ORGANIZED  HOUSES  (Including  fraternities  and  sororities s  Hen,  h73 5 
women,  *+l8.  Total  391. 

PRIVATE  HOMES  OFF  CAMPUS:   1,961  (estimated). 


01 
COMMUTERS?  1,375  (based  on  25  percent/ enrollment). 
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From:     Payton  Ktince 

Publicity  Chairman 

Egyptian  Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

Murphysboro,  Illinois  Releasee  IMMEDIATE 

As  25  mentally  retarded  youngsters  wound  up  a  month  of  recreational  activities 
Friday  (Aug.  12)  at  a  summer  day-camp  at  Giant  City  State  Park,  the  program's 
sponsors  termed  the  experiment  a  success  and  proceeded  with  plans  for  a 
permanent  resident  camp. 

Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Southern  Illinois  University  and  the  Egyptian 

Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  the  day  camp  brought  the  25  campers  out 

of  seclusion  and  into  activities  with  children  of  comparable  mental  age.  The 

resident  camp  will  be  equipped  to  work  with  many  more  of  the  ?ree's  estimated 

30,000  mentally  retarded  children,  according  to  William  Howe  of  the  Association. 

"These  children  need  a  chance  to  succeed  at  their  own  level,"  says  Dr.  John 

outclassed 
R.  LeFevre,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  carnp  program.  "Here  they  are  not/at  every 

turn  in  competitive  sports,  and  they  are  able  to  achieve  a  success  rarely 

possible  in  their  own  neighborhood  play  group." 

On  the  first  day  of  camping  the  children  were  hostile  to  one  another,  sulky, 
and  rebellious,  Dr.  LeFevre  points  out.  "Within  a.  few  days,  however,  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  began  to  grow  with  the  children  entering  into  games  and  complying 
with  camp  requirements.  Instead  of  throwing  her  food  as  she  did  on  the  first  day, 
one  little  girl  now  takes  pride  in  eating  properly." 

The  12  camp  counselors,  all  SIU  summer  session  students,  found  that  the 
children  could  not  be  neatly  classified  into  definite  mental  ages  for  games  and 
other  activities.  One  13-year-old  boy  road  and  spelled  but  could  not  tie  his 
shoes;  another  child  learned  songs  rapidly  but  was  extremely  slow  to  comprehend 
instructions;  a  12-year-old  girl,  able  to  carry  through  certain  simple  processes, 
had  to  be  carefully  led  step  by  step  in  others. 

One  activity  in  which  all  the  children  seemed  to  succeed  was  swimming. 

Each  afternoon  a  bus  took  them  over  to  SIU's  Little  Grassy  Lake  c?mp  where 

"they  took  to  the  water  like  ducks  and  swimming  instructions  seemed  to  give  them 
hardly  any  trouble  at  all,"  Dr.  LeFevre  reports. 

(more ) 


It  is  easy  to  understand  that  mrny  of  the  children  have  been  overprotected 
at  home;  but  at  camp  they  are  encouraged  to  act  for  themselves.  Parents,  unanimous- 
ly enthusiastic  about  the  camp,  tell  how  the  experience  with  other  children 
and  counselors  has  broadened  their  child's  outlook  on  life.  One  little  girl 
who  shunned  people  is  now  making  daily  rounds  of  her  neighborhood  relating  her 
camp  experiences. 

The  camp  sponsors  feel  that  they  have  only  scratched  the  surface  this  summer 
in  helping  mentally  retarded  children  with  one  of  the  first  projects  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Howe,  another  major  aim  of  a  resident  camp  will  be  to  "bring 
SIU  College  of  Education  students  into  direct  contact  with  these  children  as 
camp  counselors  in  the  hope  of  interesting  some  of  them  in  the  field  of  special 
education  where  an  estimated  200,000  teachers  are  now  needed." 

The  camp  is  part  of  SIU's  overall  summer  camping  program  which  is  directed 
by  Dr.  William  Freeberg,  chairman  of  Southern's  outdoor  education  and  recreation 
department. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Southern  Illinois  anglers  can  expect 
better  fishing  in  the  future  during  the  "dog  days"  of  July  and  August, 
according  to  reports  just  released  by  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
state  biologists. 

Officials  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Fisheries  and  the  Cooper- 
ative Fisheries  Laboratory  at  SIU  have  completed  investigations  of  the 
results  of  state-supervised  fish  management,  and  the  signs  are  encourage 
ing. 

Bluegill  catches  in  both  Lake  Murphysboro  and  Horseshoe  Lake 
have  been  excellent,  &   fact  biologists  find  heartening  since  this  fish 
is  more  apt  to  cooperate  during  the  slack  season  of  middle  and  late 
summer. 

A  check  of  Lake  Murphysboro,  in  which  the  Division  of  Fisheries 
has  worked  toward  establishing  largemouth  bass,  bluegill  and  redear 
sunfish  populations,  shows  good  fishing  all  summer.  Excellent  catches 
of  medium  to  small  bluegill  just  reaching  the  right  fishing  size, 
are  reported,  and  the  researchers  predict  big  catches  of  good-sized 
bluegill  in  Lake  Murphysboro  next  year. 

Redear  sunfish,  a  southern  species  closely  related  to  the  bluegill, 
and  caught  with  blucgill*fishing  methods,  has  represented  10  percent  of 
the  groups  catches  this  summer.  The  fish  has  the  advantage  of  slower 
reproduction  than  the  bluegill,  and  is  less  likely  to  become  over- 
crowded in  a  lake. 

The  biologists  report  whopping  catches  of  large  bluegill  at 
lor se shoe  Lake,  which  was  seined  of  rough  fish  two  years  ago. 

(more) 
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A  chock  of  fishermen's  catches  on  the  two  lakes  shows  cockroaches 
and  crickets  brought  in  more  bluegill  per  nan  hour  of  fishing  than 
worms.  The  best  catches  have  been  made  by  anglers  usiniv  small  hooks, 
number  six  or  eight;  a  four-pound  test  line  with  about  a  three  pound 
test  leader;  one  or  tuo  lead  shot  and  a  very  light  float. 

The  SIU  and  state  officials  say  that  in  deep  water ,  it  is 
probably  best  to  fish  tight -line—without  a  float.  Bluegill  may  be 
caught  in  shallow  v/ater  during  the  spring  months,  but  during  the  summer 9 
larger  ones  will  "almost  invariably"  be  found  in  water  ranging  from 
10  to  15   feet. 

-pb- 
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ATTENTION;  FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

The  value  of  good  farm  ponds  was  forcefully  brought  home  to  many  farmers 

during  the  last  two  or  three  years  when  severe  drouths  created  terrific  problems 

in  providing  water  for  livestock  and  home  use.  Of  course ,  a  rash  of  farm  pond 

building  resulted — some  of  them  good  and  some  poor.  Undoubtedly,  more  ponds 

are  being  planned  on  area  farms. 


The  season  is  at  hand  for  building  such  farm  ponds.  The  logical  time  is  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall  when  low  areas  needed  for  a  pond  have  dried 
sufficiently  for  moving  the  soil  and  when  the  frequency  of  heavy  rains  is  less. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  pond  on  every  farm  where  the  terrain  is  such  as  to 
make  ponds  feasible. 


Constructing  a  pond  costs  money.  Hence,  if  it  is  worth  building  at  all, 
it  is  worth  constructing  correctly.  To  rattle  out  to  the  field  with  a  bulldozer 
or  tractor  and  scraper,  gouge  a  depression  in  the  earth's  surface, and  throw  an 
earthen  obstruction  across  the  lower  end  merely  pours  hard-earned  money  down  a 
rat  hole.  Much  time  and  money  will  be  saved  by  careful  advance  planning  and 
technical  assistance,  and  the  results  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  men  are  available  in  most  areas  and  are  able  to 

provide  technical  help  in  planning  and  constructing  the  pond.  Farm  advisers  are 

able  to  help.  Plenty  of  detailed  literature  on  farm  pond  construction  may  be 

obtained  from  state  and  federal  departments  of  agriculture  and  from  the  agriculture 

divisions  of  universities  and  colleges.  It  would  be  poor  business  to  try  to  build 

a  farm  pond  without  consulting  such  aids. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  column  to  go  into  such  details.  A  few  general 
suggestions  might  be  in  order.  One  of  the  first  considerations  6hould  bo  the 
location  of  the  dam  which  determines  also  the  size  and  depth  of  the  pond  and  the 
construction  cost.  Generally  the  pond  should  be  at  least  six  feet  deep  and  larger 
in  surface  area  than  one-fourth  acre,  (more) 
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The  watershed  above  the  dam  must  be  large  enough  to  keep  w^ter  in  the  pond 
during  dry  periods,  yet  not  so  largo  that  it  will  be  endangered  by  floods  in 
heavy  rainstorms.  Neither  should  it  be  so  big  as  to  require  r.  large  and  expensive 
outlet  structure  for  excess  water.  Watersheds  between  10  and  30  acres  are  best 
and  ought  to  be  in  grass  or  ungrazed  trees  and  shrubs.  If  the  watershed  is 
cultivated,  erosion  control  methods  must  be  used  so  that  silting  of  the  pond  will 
not  occur.  A  muddy  pond  is  poor  and  silting  soon  will  reduce  a  good-sized  pond 
to  a  mud  puddle. 

Next  make  soil  tests  to  make  sure  the  soil  will  hold  water.  The  best  type 
is  deep  soil  with  heavy  subsoil  containing  lots  of  clay.  If  the  soil  is  too 
shallow  the  fill  will  need  to  be  made  from  earth  taken  from  a  barrow  pit  nearby. 

Get  someone  able  to  use  surveyor's  instruments  to  make  a  topographic  survey 
of  the  watershed  and  pond  site,  and  stake  out  the  boundaries  of  the  pond  and  the 
important  features  of  the  dam. 

Proper  construction  of  the  fill  is  highly  important.  This  involves  many 
technicalities.  It  means  a  core  trench  the  full  length  of  the  dam,  filled  with 
well  packed  moist  clay  as  a  deterrent  to  seepage.  A   farm  pond  needs  a  water  pipe 
through  the  base  of  the  dam  for  watering  livestock  and  other  purposes,  a.  spillway 
pipe  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  normal  overflow,  and  a  grass  side  spillway  at 
one  end  of  the  dam  having  a.  higher  inlet  than  the  pipe  spillway  to  handle  flood 
water.  All  pipes  need  cut-off  collars  of  concrete  at  intervals  in  the  dam  to 
prevent  seepage  from  the  pond.  Seed  the  dam  in  grass  and  plant  grass,  shrubs,  or 
trees  along  other  sides  of  the  pond  to  prevent  erosion,  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
site,  and  provide  a  sanctuary  for  wildlife.  Keep  the  pond  aroa  fenced  against 
livestock. 

Yes,  there  is  more  to  building  a  farm  pond  than  throwing  an  earthen  fill 

across  a  ditch  in  the  pasture.  Rightly  done  it  means  good  clean  water  for  farm 

use,  and  a  recreational  spot  for  the  family.  With  a  little  technical  assistance 
the  farmer  may  do  the  job  at  a  minimum  of  expense  by  using  his  own  farm  tractor 
power  and  other  equipment  he  likely  will  have. 
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Numbor  118  In  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — a  scries 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

FORI  DEFIANCE 
"by  John  V.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  Civil  War  cane  very  near  to  Southern  Illinois.   Some  who  visit  or  pass 
through  Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  give  little 
thought  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  nost  useful  and  used  military  post  during  that 
war.   It  could  well  "be  tomed  a  springboard  fron  which  sono  of  the  nost  significant 
western  military  expeditions  were  launchod. 

Fron  the  very  beginnings  of  the  conflict  each  side  realized  the  great  advan- 
tages that  control  of  this  point  would  afford.   The  Confederacy  promptly  assembled 
forces  farther  down  the  Mississippi  in  the  spring  of  1361,  and  began  an  unopposed 
advance  northward  toward  tho  coveted  point.  A  local  company  of  militia  mot  to 
decide  upon  a  courso  of  action.  It  was  their  decisioji  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
"armed  neutrality".  Cairo  would  evidently  bo  an  easy  prize  for  the  first  amod 
forces  to  reach  it. 

Tho  above  briefly  describes  tho  situation  on  April  19,  1861,  when  Governor 
Yates  of  Illinois  with  full  approval  and  even  urging  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington  asked  Chicago  to  furnish  militia  to  garrison  Cairo.  The  troops  requested 
wore  promptly  assembled,  placed  on  Illinois  Central  trains  and  started  southward. 

The  "Cairo  Expedition"  was  on  its  way. 

Ono  company  of  tho  militia  loft  the  trains  at  Carbondalo  to  guard  tho 
Illinois  Central  railway  bridgo  four  miles  north  of  tho  town.  Tho  others 
continued  south  and  were  in  possession  of  the  point  where  the  rivers  joined  on 
April  22,  just  three  days  after  Governor  Yates  had  issued  the  call  for  troops. 
This  was  no no  too  soon  for  the  Confederate  forces  wero  only  a  fow  miles  away. 

-noro- 
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Those  first  troops  to  roach  Cairo  wore  a  notloy  group.  Thoir  unifoms  were 

not  uniform,  Thoy  wore  arnod  with  assorted  weapons  ranging  fron  squirrel  rifles  to 

shotguns.  Other  equipment  was  sonewhat  nondescript.  Their  training  had  boon 

ncager.  Part  of  the  officers  anong  then  had  scant  knowledge  of  the  military. 

Despite  those  obvious  deficiencies  thoy  had  secured  a  point  vital  to  the  Union 

cause.  In  the  face  of  their  prosonco  and  the  difficulty  of  approach  to  the  town 

the  Confederate  forces  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  point.  They  remained  in  the 

vicinity  for  some  time,  however,  as  a  constant  threat. 

Other  Federal  forces  woro  dispatched  to  the  camp.  On  May  10,  2700  troops  had 
boon  assembled  and  Camp  Defiance  was  definitely  in  existence.  Patrols  were  sot  up 
along  the  levees  on  the  Illinois  side  of  both  rivers.  Fortifications  were  built 
along  both  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  artillery  was  placed  to  control  the  passage  of  steamboats  on  either  river. 

The  principal  and  strongest  of  the  forts  built  was  the  one  located  on  the 
point  of  land  where  the  rivers  then  joined*  This  point  was  then  less  than  100 
yai'te  from  the  place  where  the  Now  Ycrit  Central  rounoaouse  is  now  located  at  the 
lorner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  First  Street,   This  fort  was  first  called  Port 
rrestlss  for  the  general  then  commanding  the  camp.   The  name  was  later  changed  to 
Fort  Defiance,  It  was  a  rather  massive  earthen  fortification  and  was  well  supplied 
with  the  heaviest  artillery  that  they  could  secure.  It  gave  the  Union  forces  full 
control  of  the  rivers  at  their  Junction. 

It  may  bo  an  interesting  sidelight  to  know  that  since  1348  a  lone  cannon  had 
been  located  on  the  placo  where  the  fort  was  ore c tod  and  had  been  used  on  special 
occasions  to  salute  approaching  steamers.  One  sizable  building  also  stood  on  the 
point.  This  was  Prion's  distillery  that  the  troops  wrecked  to  clear  the  space  for 
tho  fort. 

General  Prentiss  remained  in  command  of  the  camp  until  September  4,  1861 , 
when  Goncral  U.S.  Grant  took  command.  Grant  lived  at  the  St.  Charles  hotel, 
later  to  bo  known  and  to  attain  note  as  tho  Halliday  House.  A  portion  of  the  old 
hotol.sti.il  stands  a  hundred  yards  or  so  north  of  the  site  the  fort  occupied,  Tho 
Military  officot  of  Grant  were  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  stone  front 
building  s*.ill  standing  on  Ohio  Street  about  midway  between  Seventh  and  Sighth,  It 
was  at  Cairo  that  Grant  attracted  addod  attention  and  indicated  the  aggressivo 
qualities  that  carried  him  into  military  eminence. 

Cairo's  Ohio  Street  alongside  the  river  was  onco  one  of  tho  busiest  streets  in 
Amorica.  It  is  now  practically  descrtod  and  in  ruins.  Only  at  rare  intervals  may 
a  large  boat  be  seen  moored  at  this  river  port  that  was  at  one  timo  among  tho  mere 
important  ones  in  the  world.  ™hcro  is  no  evidence  of  the  gunboat  flotilla  that  _ay 
alongside  tho  rivor.  A  few  landmarks  and  an  occasional  bronze  plaque  remain  with 
tho  written  rocords  to  indicate  tho  town's  importance  as  a  military  post  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Some  of  the  romancft  of  rivor  days  nay  yot  be  felt, 
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Carbondalo,  111.,  Aug.  —  Mrs.  Agnes  Ridley  of  Southern  Illinois  University's 
hone  economics  department  will  be  in  charge  of  the  SIU  hone  economics  nursery 
school  for  the  coning  school  year  while  Marjoric  Savage,  director,  is  on  a 
sabbatical  leave  to  do  advanced  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois 0 

Before  joining  Southern's  staff  in  1954,  Mrs.  Ridley  taught  home  economics 
and  mathematics  in  the  Anna  Junior  High  School.   She  received  hex  master  of 
science  degree  from  Southern  and  has  also  studied  at  the  University  of  Illinois,. 

This  sumncr  Mrs.  Ridley  did  graduate  study  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  at 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  whore  the  child  development  laboratory  ranks  third 
highost  among  such  laboratories  in  United  Statos  colleges  and  universities, 
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Carbondalc,  111.,  Aug.  — A  tentative  21-gane  basketball  schedule, 
including  a  Dec.  13  tilt  against  Michigan  State  at  East  Lansing,  hos  beon  announced 
by  tho  Southern  Illinois  University  athlotic  departnent. 

Tho  schodulo,  opening  Dec.  3  with  an  inter  sectional  gano  against  Wabash 
College  at  Crawfordsvillo,  Ind. ,  also  includes  a  three-day  invitational  tournament , 
Dec.  28-29-30,  at  Portales,  N.M.  A  nino  game  hone  slate  begins  against  Illinois 
Woslyan  on  Dec.  6. 

Dr.  Carl  Erickson,  SIU  athletic  director,  said  a  contract  was  sent  to 
Michigan  State  after  the  date  had  been  approved  and  details  agreed  to  by 
Clarence  "Biggie"  Munn,  athletic  director  of  tho  Big  Ten  school. 

The  Salukis  open  Interstate  Intor collegiate  Athletic  Conference  play 

against  Central  Michigan  at  Carbondale,  Jan.  6. 

The  schedulo: 

Doc.  1 — Open 

Dec.  3— Wabash  (T) 

Dec.  6 — Illinois  "cslyan  (H) 

Doc.  9— Millikcn  (T) 

Doc.  13 — Michigan  Stato  (T) 

Dec.  17 — Ottawa  Univ. ,  Ottawa,  Kan.  (T) 

Doc.  19— Rolla  Mines  (H) 

Dec.  21  or  22— Millikcn  (Flora;  tentative) 

Dec.  28,  29,  30 — Invitational  Tournament,  Portales,  N.M. 

Jan.  6 — Central  Michigan  (H) 

Jan.  7 — Michigan  Normal  (H) 

Jan.  11 — Washington  Univ.  (T) 

Jan.  14— Northern  Illinois  (H) 

Jan.  19 — Open 

Jan.  27 — Western  Illinois  (l) 

Jan.  28 — Illinois  Normal  (T) 

Fob.  1 — Eastern  Illinois  (T) 

Fob.  7 — Washington  University  (H) 

Fob.  10 — Central  Mich.  (T) 

Fob.  11— Michigan  formal  (T) 

Fob.  16 — Eastern  Illinois  (II) 

Feb.  18 — Northern  Illinois  (T) 

Feb.   24— Illinois  Normal  (H) 

Feb.  25— Wcstorn  Illinois  (H) 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHED  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,   111.   —  Phone  1020  Release:     IMMEDIATE 

Carbondale,   111.   —  Aug.   —  Over  100  underpriveleged  youngsters  from  all 
parts  of  Southern  Illinois  "began  a  week-long  carapoui;  on  the  shores  of  Little 
Grassy  Lrke  Monday  (August  15),  guests  of  Southern  Illinois  University,    the 
Illinois  Welfare  Association  and  area  civic  groups. 

The  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  16,  will  learn  about 
outdoor  living  in  a  jampacked  seven  days  of  boating,   fishing,   hiking,    swimming, 
archery,   rifle  shooting  and  general  "roughing  it." 

On  the  practical   side,    there  will  be  campsite  seminars  in  woodcraftt 
handicraft,   and  lifesaving,   taught  by  SIU  camp  counsellors  and  outdoor  education 
officials. 

The  week  for  the  underpriveleged  children  will  mark  the  windup  of  SIU- 
supervised  camping  activities  for  the  summer  at  Little  Grassy.     In  the  past  six 
weeks,    over  1,000  school  age  children  in  Southern  Illinois  have  discovered  nature 
in  Little  Grassy' s  1,400  wooded,  water-bordered  acres. 

The  last  group  of  youngsters  at  Little  Grassy  v/as  chosen  by  welfare  field 
workers  in  the  area.     Camp  Director  Jim  Wilkinson  said  some  of  the  boys  were 
especially  selected  ^nd  "sponsored"  by  service  clubs  or  civic  groups  in  their 
home  towns. 

Campors  are  assigned  tents  by  ago  groups  and  are  given  projects  compatible 
with  their  own  development.     The  program  for  girls,  who  are  billeted  in  a  separate 
section  on  the  general  camping  area,   varies  little  from  the  one  outlined  for  the 
boys. 
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Number  119  in  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

CHOLERA 
"by  John  \i.   Allen  (please  include 

Southern  Illinois  University  this  credit  line) 

Some  "prowling"  was  done  recently  in  two  of  the  older  cemeteries  of  Jackson 
county,  one  a  short  way  west  of  Pomona  and  the  other  near  Grand  Tower.  At  each 
place  the  frequency  with  which  "Died. . .1847"  occurred  was  obvious.   It  was  out  of 
proportion  to  other  earlier  years.   The  reason  for  this  was  soon  discovered,  for 
1847  was  the  year  when  tha.t  area  had  a  severe  epidemic  of  the  cholera. 

The  very  name,  "Asiatic  Cholera,"  sounds  remote.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
scourge  in  Illinois  for  many  years.  Epidemics  of  it  occurred  over  the  state  at 
irregular  hut  rather  frequent  intervals  from  1832  when  it  came  to  Chicago  among 
the  troops  that  General  Scott  "brought  tliore  to  aid  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  until 
1873  when  the  last  recorded  case  occurred  at  Sandoval  in  Marion  county. 

The  discaso  had  long  been  known  in  India.  About  1800  it  began  to  move 
wostward  along  the  routes  of  trade  and  travel  and  was  raging  in  Europo  about 
1830.   In  a  short  time  it  had  taken  a  million  lives  there. 

The  outbreak,  some  200  cases,  among  General  Scott's  troops  at  Chicago  soon 
spread  to  the  civilian  population.   In  a  short  time  it  appeared  at  several  points 
along  the  line  of  travel  to  New  Orleans.   Since  doctors  did  not  know  tho  method 
by  which  the  disease  was  spread,  little  could  be  done  to  control  it.   The  accepted 
theory  was  that  it  was  caused  by  a  "miasma"  or  vapor  that  arose  from  decaying 
vegetation.   Cholera  seemed  to  prefer  youngor  persons. 

Once  contracted,  the  course  of  the  disease  was  rapid.  Death  often  occurred 
in  four  or  five  hours.   One  instructor,  addressing  a  group  of  medical  students, 
said  "Gentlemen,  cholora  is  a  disease,  the  first  symptom  of  which  is  death." 

(moro) 
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The  first  epidemic  occurred  in  towns  along  the  rivers  in  1833  and  shortly 
spread  to  more  inland  towns.  It  was  nost  prevalent  during  the  summer  months. 

Records  to  indicate  the  cause  of  death  wore  not  regularly  kept  and  reported 
at  that  time.  Also,  there  was  an  obvious  tendency  to  suppress  the  news  that  a 
region  was  infested.   Such  news  would  keep  travelers  and  settlers  away.   Information 
published  often  told  explicitly  about  an  epidemic  in  somo  other  town  and  appeared  to 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  it  was  prevalent  in  the  town  where  the  paper  was  published. 
Some  such  items  in  the  newspapers,  a  few  physicians'  day  hooks  like  the  one  still 
in  existence  in  Joncsboro,  old  family  letters,  oral  traditions  and  grave  markers 
indicate  its  prevalence  and  severity. 

The  epidemic  of  1833  was  particularly  severe.   Quincy,  not  even  incorporated 
at  that  time,  had  33  deaths  in  five  days.   Carrollton,  Springfield,  Belleville, 
Bloomir.gton,  in  fact  about  all  the  towns  of  any  size  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  suffered  during  the  year.   St.  Louis  saw  3262  deaths  from  the  disease  between 
January  2  and  July  9.  Each  summer  saw  the  return  of  the  disease  in  varying  intensity. 

The  Cairo  Del ta  of  May  16,  1849,  states  that  there  were  deaths  on  practically 
every  steamboat  passing  along  the  river.   The  same  paper  in  its  issue  of  nay  29, 
1851,  again  makes  a  similar  statement  and  says  that  there  were  many  cases  on  the 
steamer  Iowa  and  that  several  persons  afflicted  were  put  ashore  at  the  quarantine 
station  a  short  way  south  of  St.  Louis.  A  group  of  rough  stono  markers  on  the 
river  bank  south  of  Chester  are  said  to  indicate  a  place  where  steamers  stopped 
to  bury  the  cholera  dead. 

Tho  Cairo  Democrat  of  September  9,  1866,  reports  a  number  of  cases  in  Marion 

and  states  that  there  had  been  eight  deaths  there  in  the  past  week.  Among  those 

falling  victim  to  the  disease  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Cunningham,  mother-in-law  of 
John  A.  Logan.   The  samo  paper  in  its  issue  of  September  19  states  that  cholera 

had  entirely  disappeared  In  Marion  and  that  there  had  not  been  a  case  reported  in 
the  past  week.  It  also  says  that  there  had  been  23  deaths  and  that  it  had 

"threatened"  to  become  an  epidemic. 

(more) 


Many  remedies  were  offered  for  treatment  of  the  disease.  Among  these  were 
calomel,  opium,  castor  oil,  powdered  nustard  seed,  spirits  of  canphor,  red 
pepper,  hot  rocks,  brandy,  and  tea  made  of  "bain,  sage  or  snakoroot.  A  number  of 
patent  medicines  v/cre  advertised  and  wonderful  claims  were  nade  for  then. 
Dr.  Jaynes' Carminative  Balson,  Wells1  Cholera  Specific,  Gould's  Cholera  Specific 
and  Persy  Davis  and  Sons  Pain  Killer  were  offered.  Perhaps  the  most  sensational 
of  all  remedies  advertised  vras  Egyptian  Anodyne.   This  latter  rcned;'-  was 
compounded,  according  to  the  advert! scnent,  from  a  formula  recorded  on  a  papyrus 
scroll  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  found  "beneath  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  king 
"buried  5000  years  "before.   It  was  for  sale  "by  a  druggist  in  Jonesboro. 

In  1900  many  elderly  persons  were  still  living  who  remembered  the  later 
epidemics  in  the  state  and  related  stories  concerning  the  times  when  the  disease 
was  prevalont.  Nov;,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was 
spread  and  with  more  effective  methods  of  control  and  treatment  the  word  "cholera" 
no  longer  arouses  the  feelings  of  fear  that  it  once  did.   The  record  of  its 
prcva.ler.ee  in  the  state,  however,  is  not  pleasant  to  recall. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

With  corn  fields  mostly  through  the  roasting  ear  stage  it  may  seem  a  little 
early  to  begin  talking  about  using  corn  pickers  safely.  Time  passes  rapidly 
in  the  farmer's  busy  summer  work  schedule,  however,  and  corn  picking  time  will 
bo  at  hand  before  he  realizes  it. 

Anyway,  the  suggestion  seems  good  that  the  next  rainy  day  keeping  the  farmer 
out  of  the  field  may  be  spent  profitably  in  checking  over  the  picker.  Look  for  v 
worn  parts  that  should  be  replaced  and  order  them  at  once.  If  the  machine  wasn't 
cleaned  as  it  should  have  been  when  stored  last  winter,  do  that.  All  guards  and 
shields  for  moving  parts  ought  to  be  in  place.  That  probably  means  that  one  or  two 
discarded  or  thrown  aside  last  year  in  the  rush  of  harvest  will  need  to  be  hunted 
up  and  put  back  on  the  machine. 


Following  the  common  sense  rules  of  safety  with  corn  pickers  will  make  them  as 

safe  to  operate  as  any  other  power  machine  on  the  farm  and  most  likely  would 

prevent     the  bloody  harvest  of  fingers,  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  lives  that 

goes 
annually  /  with  the  corn  harvesting  season.  The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Counsel 

has  estimated  that  some  200  picker  accidents  occur  in  the  state  each  year. 

The  agriculture  engineer  points  out  a  few  rules  to  follow  in  cutting  out  corn 
picker  accidents. 

On^  is  to  check  the  condition  end  adjustment  of  the  snrpping  and  husking  rolls 
in  the  machine.  When  these  are  worn  considerably  it  increases  the  possibility  of 
clogging  the  machine  and  hence  increases  the  danger  to  the  operator  who  tries  to 
unclog  it.  Types  of  rolls  and  the  method  of  adjustment  vary  considerably  from 
one  make  of  machine  to  another,  so  the  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the  machine's 
instruction  book. 

(more ) 
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Another  operational  rule  is  to  keep  all  gurrds  and  shields  for  moving  parts 
in  place.  They  cannot  fill  their  purpose  of  protecting  the  limbs  and  life  of 
the  operator  if  they  are  not  in  place.  It  only  takes  a  few  moments  to  install  or 
keep  a  shield  in  place. 

A  third  reminder  is  to  keep  your  wits  on  the  job  when  operating  r  corn 
picker.  Not  all  moving  parts  can  be  covered  by  guards.  Letting  the  mind  wander  a 
moment  when  it  ought  to  be  on  the  subject  of  keeping  from  getting  entangled  in  the 
machinery  may  cost  the  farmer  an  arm  or  a  leg— or  at  least  scare  him  hrlf  to 
death. 

The  parting—and  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  sensible— advice  for  the 
machinery  operator  is:  "Never  try  to  do  any  adjusting  or  cleaning  of  the  corn 
picker  while  the  machine  is  running." 
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Carbondalo,   111,   —  Aug.   —  Virtual  completion  of  the  wood  products  pilot 
plant  and  the  preparation  of  a  farm-woodland-managoment  guide  are  among  major 
accomplishments  cited  for  tho  past  yjar  "by  the  cooperative  forest  research  program 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  program  is  conducted  jointly  "by  SIU  and  the  Carbondalo  Forest  Resoarch 
Center  of  the  U.S.   Forest  Service. 

Tho  annual  roport  on  the  program,   just  issued,    says  most  of  the  basic 
machinery  for  tho  pilot  plant,   located  on  SIUJs  Vocational  and  Technical  Instituto 
campus  east  of  Carbondalo,   has  boon  obtained.     Research  and  student  training, 
undor  tho  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,   is  expected  to  bc^in  lato 
this  fall  or  early  winter.     Work  at  tho  pilot  plant,   only  one  of  its  kind  in  tho 
country,  will  bo  directod  toward  promoting  tho  use  of  Southern  Illinois  timber 
by  area  industries. 

Development  of  the  farm-woodland-managoment  guides  is  expected  to  play  a 
major  part  in  Southern  Illinois  woodland  management. 

Other  accomplishments  during  the  year  included  continuing  studies  on 
abnormal  cottonwood  fibers,   investigations  in  the  management  of  bottom-land 
hardwoods,  a  study  of  chemical  de-barking,  and  further  research  work  on  a 
skidding  study  conducted  earlier  at   the  Easkaskia  Experimental  Forest. 
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C'i  VI!£,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  Jcbs  in  business  end  industry  have  been  writing 
for  all  Southern  Illinois  University  Vocational  Technical  Institute  graduates 
seeking  employment,  says  Harry  B.  Beuernfeind,  assistant  dean  of  technical  and 
adult  education. 

Bauernfeind  today  released  placement  information  on  some  75  graduates  of 

VTI  one  and  two  year  day  school  programs  in  business  and  technology,,  Sever?  1  have 

their 
obtained  profitable  employment  in  the  field  of/preparations,  while  others  have 

gone  into  business  for  themselves. 

The  dsy  school  program  was  opened  in  September,  1952,  with  35  students  at  the 
VTI  Southern  Acres  campus  11  miles  east  of  Carbondale.  It  had  snowballed  to 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  400  by  the  1955  spring  term.  Nearly  600  students 
are  expected  in  VTI  this  fell. 

Graduate  placements  and  type  of  employment,  by  home  towns,  are  as  follows s 

ANNA;  Jeanette  Hoyle,  stenographer  at  SIU;  Joyce  Ann  Page,  stenographer  at 
Anna  State  Hospital 5  Frank  Boyd,  office  clerk  for  Missouri  Pacific  railroad, 
St.  Louis;  and  Shirley  West,  beautician  in  a  Jonesboro  beauty  shop. 

AROMA  PARK;  Robert  and  William  Williamson,  twins,  bookkeepers  with  firms 
in  Tuscola  and  Kankakee,  respectively. 

BENTONs  Arthur  Ray  Smith,  welder  with  a  tractor  firm  in  Joliets,  Robert  and 
Delmar  Heidkamp*  welders  with  a  Springfield  manufacturing  plant;  and  Edgar  Hutchins, 
television  service  technician  with  a  Cairo  firm. 

BREESE.  Ronald  Mann,  welder  with  an  equipment  manufacturing  firm  in  East 
Peoria. 

BRIDGEPORT;  Stanley  Bass, machine  tool  operator  in  General  Electric's 
Decatur  plant. 

CARBONDALE;  Lois  Bauernfiend5  secretary  at  SIU;  Maggie  L.  Bryant,  cashier  in 

a  Chicago  furniture  firm;  Joan  Turner,  clerical  work  at  a  dairy;  Loretta  Kelley, 
clerical  work  for  a  Chicago  mail  order  firm;  and  Josephine  Robinson,  owner-operator 
of  a  Carbondale  beauty  shop. 

(more ) 


CARMI?  Richard  Given,  bookkeeper  in  a  state  office  in  Springfield;  Donald 
White,  automotive  work  in  a  Carmi  garage;  William  R.  Carter,  welder  at  a  Carmi 
firm;  John  Wehrle,  bookkeeper  for  a  Carmi  auto  firm;  and  Sam  Barker, industrial 
electronics,  Dallas. 

CARRIER  MILLS:  Frank  W.  Crosson,  machinist  with  a  Los  Angeles  industrial 
firm;  and  Hubert  Flannel,  machinery  repairman  with  a  coal  company  in  Carrier  Mills. 

CARTERVILLE:  Ruby  Maze  Tregoning,  VTI  secretary;  Joyce  Rushing,  stenographer 
at  SIU;  Judy  Hastie,  secretary  for  a  Carbondale  life  insurance  firm;  Anna  Merle 
Propes,  secretary  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base. 

CHRISTOPHERS  Donna  Bradley,  secretary  for  a  Carbondale  lumber  firm. 

COBDEN:  Lou  Ann  Shadowens,  telephone  operator  at  Cobden;  Martha  Boyd, 
Cobden  bank  cler;  and  Isabell  Jenkins,  clerk-typist  at  Anna  State  Hospital. 
COLLINSVILLE:  Ann  Stephenson,  SIU  library. 
DOWELLs  Betty  Jo  Degenhardt,  owner-operator  of  beauty  shop  in  Dowell. 

DUQUOIN:  Mary  Louise  Cook,  beautician  in  a  DuQuoin  beauty  shop. 

ELDORADO:  Claude tte  Hopkins,  stenographer  at  SIU. 

ELKVILLE:  Charles  Smith,  an  equipment  engineer  for  Western  Electric,  Chicago. 

ENERGY:  Donald  Bierman,  welder  at  the  Norge  plant,  Herrin. 

FITHIAN;  Marion  David  Minser,  owner-operator  of  a  radio-TV  shop  in  Fithian. 

GILLESPIE:  Alan  Moon,  bookkeeper  for  a  St.  Louis  drug  firm. 

GALATIA:  John  Braden  (Route  2),  co-owner  of  a  radio-television  sales  and 
service  firm  in  Galatia. 

HARRISBURG:  James  Michael  Guard,  equipment  engineer  for  Western  Electric, 
Chicago. 

HERRIN:  Theresa  Savio,  clerical  work  in  the  Kroger  branch  office,  Carbondale; 
and  Donald  Bender,  machinist  with  McDonnell  Air  Craft,  St.  Louis. 

JOHNSTON  CITY:  Earl  Souers,  pipefitter  for  a  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  firm. 

JONESBORO:  Carol  Roels*  stenographer  for  a  College  Park,  Md. ,  manufacturing 
firm. 

LITCHFIELD:  Everett  W.  Wood,  auditor  with  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  Social  Security  Administration,  Chicago;  and  William  Kellenberger,  salesman 
in  a  Hillsboro  clothing  store. 

MARION:  Albert  Johnson,  television  technician  with  a  Peorir  firm;  Wallace 
McNary,  managerial  trainee  with  Montgomery  Ward  Co.,  Kankakee;  Helen  Louise  Emery, 
owner-operator  of  a  beauty  shop  in  Marion;  and  Lorene  Bridenstein,  beautician  in 
St.  Louis. 

MASCOUTAH;  Shirley  Spanley,  secretary  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base. 

(more ) 
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MULKEYTOWN:  Reed  Thompson,  welder  for  a  St.  Louis  welding  firm. 

MURiJHYSBORO i     Cheryl  Crawshaw,  secretary,  for  a  Crrbondale  firm;  Charles  F. 
Bock,  television  sales  and  service  work  in  Murphysboro;  Donald  Arbeiter,  machine 
tool  operator  in  General  Electric' s  Decatur  plant;  and  Clarence  Christensen, 
welder  for  a  Marion  machine  firm. 

MORRIS  CITYs  Dorothy  Lee  Hamilton,  bookkeeper  for  a  Carbondale  lumber  firm. 

ORIENT:  Harry  Jo  Tabor,  equipment  engineer  for  Western  Electric,  Chicago. 

ROYALTON:  William  Farley,  accountant  with  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Springfield;  Donald  Ceresoli,  machine  tool  operator  in  General 
Electric' s  Decatur  plant;  Norman  Childers,  machinist  at  the  Norge  plant  in  Herrin; 
Mike  Wesdell,  bookkeeper  for  a  Marion  firm,  and  James  Walker,  Norge  plant,  Herrin. 

SIMPSON:  Loy  Breeden,  automotive  work  in  a  Cobden  garage. 

THOMPSONVILLEs  Loretta  White,  beautician  in  a  Carbondale  beauty  shop. 

VANDALIAs  Joyce  Elmore,  bookkeeper  for  a  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  firm. 

WEST  FRANKFORT o  Earl  Long,  owner-operator  of  a  radio-television  shop  in 
West  Frankfort;  Marion  L.Moore,  welder  at  the  Norge  plant,  Herrin;  and  Mary  Lou 
Dunn,  beautician  in  a  West  Frankfort  beauty  shop. 

WILSONVILLE;  John  J.  Dcrro,  drafting  engineer  at  McDonnell  Air  Craft,  St. 
Louis. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.  AUG.  —  To  help  make  the  step  from  high  school  to  college 
as  pleasant  and  simple  as  possible,  Southern  Illinois  University  is  mailing  to 
new  students  packets  of  helpful  printed  materials. 

Seven  booklets  describe  in  detail  such  items  as  sorority  and  fraternity  life, 
the  academic  advisement  center,  the  Independent  Student  Center,  Air  Force  ROTC, 
New  Student  Week,  student  religious  organizations,  and  Southern  life  in  general. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  blank'  to  be  filled  out  for  the  student  by  his  physician, 
a  blank  that  asks  for  a  short  autobiography,  and  a  check  list  designed  to  help 
students  remember  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  college  entry. 

According  to  Dr.  Elizabeth  Greenleaf,  supervisor  of  student  activities,  the 

packet  is  in  line  with  the  University's  policy  of  making  a  student's  entrance  into 

an 
the  University/uncomplicated  experience. 

-br- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  To  alleviate  crowding  of  classrooms  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  this  fall,  135  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  26 
areas  ere  being  scheduled  for  evenings  or  Saturdays. 

With  an  increase  of  1300  students  expected  on  campus  and  an  estimated  total 
enrollment  of  5500,  many  classes  are  being  divided  into  sections. 

Evening  and  Saturday  courses  will  be  offered  in  air  science,  art,  botany, 
business  administration,  chemistry,  economics,  education,  English,  foreign 
language,  geography,  government,  guidance,  health  education,  history,  home 
economics,  industrial  education,  journalism,  mathematics,  music,  physical 
education,  physiology,  psychology,  sociology,  speech,  and  zoology. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  An  estimated  60  candidates  are  expected  to  show  up 
when  Southern  Illinois  University  sounds  the  call  for  football  practice  Sept.  1, 
and  none  of  them  will  know  less  about  their  future  then  Head  Coach  Al  Kawal. 

The  ex-Temple  University  mentor  who  came  to  Southern  during  the  summer  admits 
he  is  pretty  much  "in  the  dark"  about  Saluki  personnel,  who  to  expect  when  equip- 
ment is  issued  Aug.  31,  or  what  the  coming  season  may  hold. 

"This  is  one  year  when  no  varsity  man  has  a  position  cinched,"  says  Kawal 
(pronounced  like  "a  WALL").  "We'll  be  on  the  lookout  for  good  freshmen  and  speed 
in  the  veterans.  The  season  will  be  one  of  experimentation." 

Letters  of  invitation  have  been  sent  to  48  prep  standouts  throughout  Illinois, 
a  good  number  of  whom  have  either  already  registered  for  the  fall  term  or  have 
indicated  they'll  be  on  hand  Sept.  L  Others  will  report  when  school  officially 
begins,  Sept,  21. 

Rounding  out  the  total  rebuilding  picture  on  SIU's  gridiron  scene  are  a  brace 
of  new  coaches  to  assist  Kawal s  E.  L.  "Doc"  Bencini,  former  Murphysboro  High 
School  football  chief,  and  22-year  old  Carman  Piccone,  a  former  star  and  assistant 
under  Kawal  at  Temple,  who  is  slated  to  become  Southern's  backfield  coach. 

Expected  to  form  the  veteran  nucleus  of  a  new  Saluki  team  Kawal  hopes  will 
improve  on  last  season's  2-7  record  are  Ed  Hayes,  207-pound  junior  tackle  from 
San  Francisco;  Wayne  Williams  of  DuQuoin,  captain  of  last  year's  squad,  and  a 
186-pound  senior  end;  Jack  Schneider,  a  halfback  from  Glen  Carbonr  Jim  McCann, 
junior  guard  from  West  Frankfort;  John  Gelch,  188-pound  junior  tackle  and  end, 
of  Sesser;  Jerry  Hart  and  Ray  Tabacchi,  of  West  Frankfort  and  Auburn,  who  alternated 
at  quarterback  last  season;  Allen  Rogers,  of  Albion,  a  senior  guard,  and 
Pincknoyville 's  Marion  Rushing,  promising  sophomore,  who  played  end  his  freshman 
year. 
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Two  downstate  freshmen  prospects  expected  to  be  carefully  watched  are 
Roger  Buyan,  a  175-pound  quarterback  from  Dowel 1,  rnd  Robert  Hoi comb,  a  star 
fullback  at  Sparta. 

Kawal,  famed  for  an  occupational  anxiety  complex  which  costs  him  about 
40  pounds  of  weight  during  each  season,  says  he  has  already  dropped  "eight  or  ten 
pounds  worrying  about  the  squad,  and  waiting  to  get  underway  with  it."   A  good 
share  of  the  expected  60  team  aspirants  may  shed  a  few  pounds  along  with  him. 
Kawal  plans  two  drills  a  day  up  to  the  season  opener  Sept.  17  against  Southeast 
Missouri  at  Cape  Girardeau.  Contact  work  will  begin  the  first  day. 

"Cape  will  be  six  workouts  ahead  of  us,  and  they've  got  the  team  back." 
says  Kawal.  "The  boys  better  report  in  shape." 

Southern  fans  hope  Kawal  can  work  the  same  kind  of  restorative  magic  on  the 
Salukis  as  he  did  in  1948  with  Drake.  Th?t  team  went  undefeated  and  won  the 
Salad  Bowl  game  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,after  winning  only  a  game  the  year  before. 
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NEWS  from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.— Phones  1020  Release;  IMMEDIATE 

ATTENTION;  FARM  EDITORS. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  AUG.  —  A  long  range  soils  research  program  involving 
deep  tillage  and  basic  fertility  treatment  is  being  started  at  the  University 
of  Illinois-Southern  Illinois  University  Cooperative  Agronomy  Research  Center 
near  Carbondale. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Sullivan,  supervisor  of  the  research  center,  says  the  general 
purpose  of  the  experimental  work  is  to  study  the  comparative  effects  upon  crop 
growth  of  deep  and  shallow  tillage  with  fertilizer  treatments  of  varying  amounts. 
The  plots  received  lime,  phosphorus  and  potassium  applied  in  quantities  required 
to  bring  the  soil  up  to  a  high  level  of  nutrition  as  determined  by  soil  tests. 

Heavy  bulldozers,  earth  movers,  and  a  deep-tollage  disc  plow  were  used  to 
prepare  the  experimental  plots.  The  experiment  includes  replications  of  four 
depth  tillage  treatments— nine  inches,  18  inches,  27  inches,  and  36  inches.  Each 
of  the  depth  plots  is  subdivided  into  areas  receiving  different  concentrations  of 
fertilizer.  In  each  instance  the  soil  was  removed  from  the  plot  to  the  desired 
depth,  mixed  with  the  required  fertilizers,  and  returned  to  the  plot. 

For  example,  the  deep  tillage  plot  in  which  the  soil  was  cultivated  to  a  depth 
of  36  inches  contains  sub-plots  in  which  the  fertilizer  concentrations  are  those 
recommended  for  nine,  18,  27,  and  36  inches  of  cultivated  soil.  The  same  amounts 
of  fertilizer  are  repeated  in  sub-plots  in  each  of  the  other  three  depth  plots. 
Therefore,  in  plots  having  tillage  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  the  fertilizer 
concentration  is  extreme  in  its  sub-plot,  receiving  the  same  amount  of  nutrients  a 
would  be  required  for  tillage  at  36  inches. 

Too  little  is  known  about  the  problem,  Sullivan  says.  Hence,  the  experiment. 
Both  immediate  and  long  range  reaction  of  plants  to  the  various  kinds  of  tillage 
and  fertility  treatments  will  be  observed  under  controlled  conditions. 
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Number  120  in  a  weekly  series — "It  Hrppened  in  Southern  Illinois" — a  series  consist- 
ing of  regional  folklore  end  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, or 
editorial  use. 

OUR  OLDEST  COURTHOUSE 

By  John  W.  Allen  (Please  include 

Southern  Illinois  University       "credit"  line.) 

When  Arthur  St.  Clair  came  to  Illinois  in  1790  he  issued  a  proclamation 
establishing  a  new  county  named  St.  Clair.  Its  northeastern  boundary  was  a 
direct  line  from  the  site  of  present  day  Pckin  on  the  Illinois  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  that  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Fort  Massac.  The  Illinois,  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  completed  the  boundaries  of  the  newly  proclaimed  county. 

St.  Clair  established  a  system  of  courts  for  the  area.  Three  places  were 
designated  for  holding  these  courts.  They  were  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and 
Cahokia.  Judges  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  appointed  and  court  sessions  were 
held  at  each  place  as  needed. 

In  a  short  time  a  portion  of  St.  Clair  county  was  detached  to  form  the  county 
of  Randolph.  Cahokia  was  then  designated  as  the  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  county. 
Stocks,  a  pillory,  and  a.  whipping  post,  grim  devices  of  punishment  required  in 
each  county,  were  located  here,  as  well  as  the  courthouse  and  jail.  The  stocks, 
the  pillory  and  the  whipping  post  are  long  gone,  but  the  courthouse  that  on 
occasions  also  served  as  a  jail  is  still  there,  little  changed  in  appearance 
since  it  was  built  more  than  150  years  ago.  In  addition  to  being  the  oldest 
courthouse  in  the  state,  it  is  also  a  typical  specimen  of  the  dwellings  that  the 
French  settlers  built  in  Illinois. 

This  houscj  built  of  logs  arranged  vertically,  is  one  of  only  three  known 
buildings  of  this  type  left  in  Illinois.  The  other  two  are  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  the  same  village  of  Cahokia  and  a.  residence  in  Prairie  du  Rocher. 
The  Prairie  du  Rocher  residence,  however,  is  covered  with  weatherboarding  and 
thus  remains  un-notod. 
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A  unique  feature  of  the  Cahokia  courthouse  is  its  extended  eaves,  wide  enough 
to  form  a  porch  entirely  around  the  building.  This  was  a  common  feature  of  the 
French  colonial  dwellings  in  Illinois.  Many  of  the  early  French  settlers  came  to 
Illinois  by  way  of  the  West  Indies  where  it  was  a  common  practice  to  thus  extend 
the  eaves  and  protect  the  walls  from  the  hot  sun  rnd  rains.  These  immigrants 
seemed  to  like  the  feature  and  brought  it  to  Illinois  with  them. 

Two  methods  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  vertical  log  buildings.  By 
one  method,  trenches  conforming  to  the  desired  wall  outlines  were  dug  about  two 
feet  deep.  Logs,  sometimes  hewed,  were  stood  in  these  trenches  to  form  the  house 
walls,  The  tops  of  the  vertical  logs  were  then  sawed  to  an  even  height. 

By  the  second  method  of  construction  a  stone  foundation  was  laid  down  and 
hewed  sills  were  placed  upon  it.  The  logs  to  form  the  walls  stood  upon  these  sills, 
The  spaces  between  the  logs  were  regularly  filled  with  straw  and  clay  or  perhaps 
with  small  stones  and  mortar.  Logs  with  their  ends  imbedded  in  the  earth  naturally 
rotted  away  sooner  than  those  placed  upon  sills.  This  should  explain  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  surviving  buildings  is  of  the  "post  on  sill"  type. 

The  Cahokia  courthouse  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  buildings  mentioned.  Its 

age,  however,  is  not  known  with  certainty.  One  writer  has  it  built  ae  early  as  1716. 
This  date  is  to  be  questioned.  The  best  indications  are  that  it  was 
built  a  few  years  prior  to  1790  by  Jean  Roy  Lapance' for  a  residence. 

It  later  passed  into  the  possession  of  Francois  Saucier  who  had  married  into 
the  Lrpancc?  family.  Saucier  sold  it  to  St.  Clair  county  on  October  8,  1793  for 
a  consideration  of  $1000.  This  or  another  Saucier  house  had  been  used  for  court 
purposes  at  an  earlier  date,  a  jury  having  held  its  deliberations  in  a  room  of  his 
residence  on  June  9,  1785. 

From  the  time  when  the  county  bought  the  Saucier  property  until  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  from  Cahokia  the  building  served  as  a  courthouse  and  as  a  military 
center  for  the  area.  VJhen  the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Clinton  Hill,  sometimes  call- 
ed Compton  Hill  but  now  the  city  of  B„.lleville  in  1814,  the  county  advertised  the 

old  courthouse  for  sale.  It  was  bought  by  Frances  Vaudry  on  October  16,  1814  for 
$225. 
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The  ownership  of  the  building  for  the  next  90  years  is  not  so  difficult  to 
trace.  There  ?re  few  records,  however,  to  indicate  its  use  during  that  time.  In 
addition  to  being  used  at  intervals  as  a  residence,  it  w?s  being  used  ?s  a  ware- 
house in  the  earlier  1870*s.  In  1881  a  writer  records  the  fact  th?t,  "For  several 
p?st  years  it  has  been  utilized  as  a  saloon." 

When  the  World's  Fair  came  to  St.  Louis,  John  Prlmenier,  the  owner  at  thrt 
time,  sold  the  building  to  Alex  Zella  for  exhibition  there.  After  the  closing  of 
the  fair  the  building  was  removed  to  Jackson  Park  in  Chicago.  It  stood  there 
until  1939  when  the  r.tate  of  Illinois  acquired  it  for  re-construction  on  its 
original  site  in  Cahokia.  Careful  study  of  some  early  photographs,  excavations 


made  at  the  site  and  a  few  bits  of  documentary  materirls  enabled  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  accurrtely  restore  the  building. 

The  stocks,  pillory  and  whipping  posts  are  long  gone  as  well  as  the  p?lisade 
of  mulberry  posts  that  enclosed  the  grounds.  The  orchard  on  grounds  back  of 
the  courthouse  is  also  gone.  No  one  knows  the  location  of  the  open  well  into  which 
a  colt  fell  rnd  for  which  the  county  paid  damages  to  the  owner. 

The  old  courthouse  stands  as  a.  highly  faithful  reconstruction.  A  visit  to 
it  helps  to  make  more  vivid  an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  Illinois. 
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Carbondalo,  111.,  Aug.  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  Alpha  Kappa  chapter 
of  Kappa  Onicron  Phi,  national  hono  economics  honorary  oganization,  now  holds  the 
President's  Annual  Av/ard  for  Scholarship  which  was  presented  at  the  biennial 
convention  held  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  (Albuquerque)  last  week. 

The  sward  is  proscntod  annually  to  tho  chapter  whose  n embers  have  the  highest 
sdholastic  average  in  all  college  subjects  for  the  academic  year.   Tho  SIU  students 
were  in  competition  with  chapter  members  in  universities  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States, 

Accepting  tho  award  were  Juno  Evans,  Goroville,  and  Mrs.  Doris  Eoyc,  Anna,  of 
tho  Southern  chapter.  Juanita  Troutman,  Carbondalo,  is  the  scholarship  chairman  of 
the  chapter. 

Other  members  of  tho  Alpha  Kappa  chapter  are  Charlotte  McCann,  Cobdcn;  Jane 
Schorfeido,  Nashville;  Jean  Joyner,  Equality;  Beulah  Erobock,  Equality;  Paula 
Turner,  Mt.  Vernon;  Patricia  Peterson,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.;  Norma  Lowery,  Ewing, 
Dorothy  Osborne,  Pana;  Marilyn  Dabney,  Kankakee;  June  Kiehna,  Steelevillo;  Ruth 
Hoffman,  Chester;  Juanita  Troutman,  Carbondale;  and  Barbara  Gibbs,  Farnorsvillc 

Also  attending  the  convention  in  Albuquerque  from  Southern  were  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ridly,  president  of  the  Carbondale  alumnae,  and  Dr.  Eileen  Ouigloy,  chairman  of  t*j*i 
SIU  home  economics  department.  A  member  of  the  national  executive  council  for  the 
past  nine  years,  Dr.  Quigley  sorvod  as  convention  manager, 
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ATTENTION ;  FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTRY  OOLUMM 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Every  kind  of  farm  crop  deserves  a  good  seedbed.  Therefore,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  pass  along  a  reminder  just  now  that  weather  factors  and  soil  conditions 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  getting  ready  for  seeding  winter  grains  and  fall- 
seeded  grasses  and  legumes.  More  than  likely  there  is  little  need  for  advice 
against  plowing  fields  while  they  are  too  wet,  because  rainfall  is  lighter  at 
this  season  then  in  the  spring.  However,  the  farmer  should  not  be  in  the  field 
with  any  soil-disturbing  machinery  unless  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble 
in  the  hand. 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  good  seedbed  contributes  to  higher  crop 
yields.  Such  a  seedbed  means  the  soil  is  fine.,  firm,  moist,  level,  and  free  of 
trash  and  weeds.  Farmers  who  plow  early  for  a  crop  may  cut  down  on  the  weed 
infestation  by  working  the  soil  at  shallow  depths  once  or  twice  before  final 
seeding  preparations  so  as  to  destroy  young  weeds  that  have  emerged  from  the 
plowed  soil.  It  will  mean  many  less  weeds  in  the  crop. 

In  plowing  fields  having  much  crop  residue  or  weeds  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  fasten  long  wires  or  some  similar  aid  to  the  plow  beams  so  as  to  get  all 
residue  completely  turned  under.  In  making  final  soil  preparations,  most  soils  need 
at  least  one  discing  and  harrowing.  If  there  is  a  weed  problem  it  is  better  to 
allow  weeds  to  wilt  before  harrowing  the  field  rather  than  pulling  the  harrow 
directly  behind  the  disc. 


In  making  seedbed  preparations  on  rolling  fields  where  there  is  serious 
danger  of  erosion  it  is  essential  to  follow  good  soil  conserve tion  practices— 
strip-cropping,  cultivating  on  the  contour,  or  using  other  methods  to  prevent 
soil  from  washing  away. 

(more ) 
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The  importance  of  saving  barnyard  manure  and  getting  it  back  into  the  soil 
has  been  pointed  out  at  other  times  in  this  column.  It  has  been  noted  that  the 
average  ton  of  manure  contains  approximately  500  pounds  of  dry  organic  matter,  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  five  pounds  of  phosphorus,  and  10  pounds  of  potash — the 
equivalent  of  100  pounds  of  10-5-10  fertilizer. 


Just  how  much  manure  actually  is  produced  by  livestock?  Briefly,  here  are 
a  few  statistics. 

For  every  1*000  pounds  of  live  weight,  a  steer  produces  8.5  tons  of  manure 
per  year.  On  the  same  weight  basis,  hogs  yield  13  tons,  sheep  7.5  tons,  and 
chickens  4.5  tons.  It  needs  pointing  out,  however,  that  the  amount  of  plant 
nutrients  in  manure  varies  some  with  the  type  of  animal. 


Much  manure,  therefore,  is  available  on  the  average  livestock  farm.  Not  all 
is  hauled  to  the  field,  however.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over  50  percent  of  the 
manure  produced  on  the  farm  actually  is  hauled  to  the  fields.  Much  of  it  is 
dropped  in  the  fields  by  grazing  animals.  It  behooves  the  farmer  to  conserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  such  manure  as  is  available  in  the  barnyard. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  conserving  most  of  the  plant  nutrients  in  manure. 
First,  the  manure  stack  should  be  well  packed  to  keep  out  as  much  air  as  possible 
and  cut  down  the  decomposition.  Then,  too,it  should  be  protected  from  the  leaching 
action  of  rain  water.  One  of  the  best  conservation  methods  for  cattle  farms  is  to 
use  a  covered  feed  lot  where  the  animals  will  compact  the  manure  with  their  hooves. 

One  other  item  might  be  mentioned.  Manure  should,  be  plowed  down  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  spread  on  the  fields  because  the  longer  this  is  delayed  the 
greater  will  be  the  loss  of  nitrogen  as  a  gas. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  —  An  internationally  famous  concert  pianist  and  a  top 
award-winning  industrial  design  expert  head  a  group  of  nine  additions  to  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Fine  Arts  Department.  The  new  staff  members  will 
begin  teaching  duties  in  the  fall  term,  according  to  Dean  Burnett  Shryock. 

Steven  Barwick,  33-year  old  former  student  of  pianist  Claudio  Arrau,  will 
teach  piano  and  theory.  A  native  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Barwick  has  received  many 
awards,  prizes,  scholarships  and  fellowships  which  have  taken  him  on  music  research 
and  travel  tours  of  South  America,  Europe  and  North  Africa.  He  studied  at  Coe 
College,  la.,  and  in  Boston,  Paris  and  New  York,  receiving  a  master's  degree  from 
Eastman  School  of  Music  and  a  doctorate  from  Harvard. 

Barwick  will  be  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence  next  March  for  a  European 
concert  tour. 

Harold  L.  Cohen,  some  of  whose  furniture  designs  are  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  will  take  over  the  Industrial 
Design  Department,  replacing  Kenneth  Ervin. 

A  co-paxtner  in  Chicago's  "Designs  In  Production"  company,  his  work  has 
received  eight  "good  design"  awards  in  the  past  three  years.  Between  1949  and  1955 
Cohen's  sculpture  and  paintings  highlighted  exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Coming  to  SIU  to  teach  classes  in  weaving  ie   Lysbeth  Mai  Wallace,  a  hand- 
weaving  expert  formerly  associated  with  Marianne  Strengell  of  Knoll  Associates, 
New  York  febric  designers.  The  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  native  also  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program  team  in  the  Phillipines. 
A  leading  eastern  fabric  house  has  commissioned  her  to  create  designs  on  hand 
looms  for  detailed  duplication  on  machines. 
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SIU  will  be  the  first  full  time  teaching  assignments  for  two  widely  exhibited 
students  of  Mauricio  Lasansky,  head  of  Iowa  State  University's  Graphic  Arts 
department.  Fulbright  Scholar  Eliot  Elgart  will  teach  printmaking,  while 
Moishe  Smith  will  head  classes  in  fundamentals,  the  figure,  and  art  appreciation. 
Both  Elgart  and  Smith  are  practiced  exponents  of  Lasansky' s  "new  printmaking" — 
a  process  combining  all  the  old  intaglio  methods  in  one  print. 

Another  Lasansky  pupil , Harold  C.  Schwarm,  replaces  Charles  Piatt  as  head  of 
the  SIU  Art  Service.  Since  receiving  a  master's  degree  from  Bradley  University, 
Schwarm  has  worked  in  visual  merchandising,  commercial  art  and  advertising  agency 
art  production.  He  taught  previously  at  Bradley  and  the  Peoria  Art  Center. 

Wright  Putney,  an  art  therapist  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  speech 
clinic,  will  teach  classes  in  art  education  and  work  with  the  University  School. 
He  received  his  doctorate  from  Penn  State  this  year. 

Another  newcomer  to  the  Music  department  is  26-year  old  William  K.  Taylor, 
an  operatic  baritone,  who  will  teach  voice  ?nd  assist  Miss  Kate  Moe  in  opera  work- 
shop and  repertoire.  He  has  taught  at  Indiana  University,  where  he  studied  under 
Frank  St,  Leger,  and  at  the  Korean  National  Conservatory. 

Arthur  Barnes,  a  professional  trombonist  whose  specialty  is  brass  instruments, 
is  slated  to  join  Phillip  H.  Olsson  in  Bands.  He  will  direct  the  AFROTC  band  and 
pep  units  at  SIU  basketball  games  and  will  assist  Olsson  with  other  marching  units. 

The  staff  will  be  further  strengthened  by  the  return  of  F.  Carlton  Ball, 
associate  professor  of  ceramics,  who  has  been  studying  for  the  past  year  under  a 
Ford  Foundation  fellowship. 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Sept.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  grid  coach  Al  Kawal 
was  hopeful  "but  not  overly  optonistic  as  he  concluded  his  first  day  of  practice 
with  a  near-record  turnout  of  more  than  80  candidates. 

'•It  looks  like  the  team  will  "be  loaded  with  freshmen,"  Kawal  observed  as  he 
surveyed  the  more  than  40  freshmen  and  then  reflected  that  ho  had  only  11  letternen 
returning. 

Of  the  letternen,  only  nine  earned  letters  last  season,  and  only  five  of  these 
were  starters.  The  other  two  are  Willie  Malone,  linenan  fron  Collinsville,  and 
Bill  Spratt,  fullback  fron  Salen,  who  "both  recently  conpleted  their  stints  in  the 
service. 

Contact  work  began  Sept.  1,  when  Kawal  launched  a  schedule  of  three  drills  and 
two  "skull  practices"  a  day.  Prist  practice  begins  at  9:30  a.n.  with  the  final 
scrimnage  set  for  7:30  each  evening. 

The  SIU  staff  has  only  two  weeks  in  which  to  prepare  for  Southern' s  first  tilt 
against  Southeast  Missouri  State  College,  Sept.  17.  Kawal,  who  will  be  trying  to 
better  the  SIU  1954  record  of  two  wins  and  seven  losses,  will  enploy  variations  of 
the  T-fomation. 

With  such  a  largo  turnout,  the  coaching  6taff  has  a  sizeable  task  to  find  the 
best  players.  "Wo  will  begin  cutting  the  squad  within  the  next  week,"  Kawal 
predicted. 

Heading  the  list  of  returning  letterffien  ia  Captain  Wayne  Willians,  186-pound 
end  fron  DuQuoin.  Other  returning  letternen  in  the  line  are  Marion  Rushing,  end 
fron  Pinckneyville,  who  nay  be  switched  to  center;  Ed  Hayes,  sophonore  tackle  fron 
Sen  Francisco;  and  John  Gelch,  junior  end  fron  Sesser. 

(nore) 


The  backfield  situation  is  more  promising  with  such  returning  letternen  as 
Allan  Rodgers,  junior  halfback  fron  Albion;  Jerry  Hart,  senior  quarterback  fron 
West  Frankfort;  Jack  Schneider,  senior  halfback  fron  Sdwardsville;  Hank  tfarfield, 
senior  halfback  fron  3vansville,  Ind.;  and  Ed  Johnson,  senior  halfback  fron 
Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Kawal  is  expecting  Ray  Tahacchi,  senior  quarterback  fron  Auburn,  to  report 
during  the  next  week.  Tabacchi,  leading  punter  last  season  and  one  of  the  top 
pass  ere,  should  be  a  welcome  addition. 
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Carbondale,  111.  ,  Sept.  —  Serving  as  guides  for  the  2,000  freshmen  expected 
for  Southern  Illinois  University's  New  Student  Week  Sept.  16-21  will  "be  96SIU  uppor- 
classmen. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  Southern's  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  the  students 
will  lead  groups  of  50  freshmen  through  the  registration  and  orientation  procedures. 

They  also  will  assist  in  the  freshman  testing  programs  and  in  the  various 
recreational  activities  planned  for  the  week. 

During  the  summer,  student  leaders  have  written  letters  to  members  of  their 
groups  and  will  he  on  hand  to  greet  them  at  the  informal  lawn  party  to  he  given  by 
SIU  President  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Morris  Sept.  15  for  new  students  and  their  parents. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  New  Student  Week  activities  are  Andy  Marcec,  East  St.  Louis, 

and  Jo  Ann  Mclntire,  Anna.  Other  leaders  are: 

ALTON:  Robert  Edgell . 
ANNA:  Pamela  Hindman 
BEECEER  CITY:  Donald  C.  Stahlberg 

BELLEVILLE:  Ann  Appleton,  Terry  Cubbison,  Marilyn  Liebig 
3ELVIDSRE:  Dorothy  Koplin 

CAIRO:  Jane  Curry,  Rose  Mary  McCowen,  Betty  Verble 

CARBONDALE:  Sally  Clark,  Catherine  Eeirich,  Don  Hargus,  Tom  Sill,  Richard 
Taylor,  Royal  Dillinger,  Joyce  Hastings,  Jerry  Jon  Johnson, 
John  Stobart 
CARLYLS:  Jo  Ann  Niehoff 
CARRIER  MILLS:  Robert  H.  Martin 
CASEYVILLE:  Joan  Brown 
CHESTER:  Carol  McConkey 
CHICAG-O:  Jay  Jedinak  (13059  Houston  Ave.),  Lois  Kalla  (2854  W.  57th  St.), 

Jane  Miller  (5655  Harper  Ave.) 
CHRISTOPHER:  Carolyn  Over turf 
COLLINSVILLE:  Gwen  Gardner 
CROSSVILLE:  Beverly  Lamar 
DAHLGRSN:  Roger  Aydt 
EAST  ALTON:  Patricia  Camp 
EAST  CARONDELET:  Jerry  Noles 
EAST  ST.  LOUIS:   Carol  Koeney 
EFFINGHAM:  Becky  Ferris 
ELDORADO:   Tyler  Hess 

ELMHURST:  John  Teschner,  Alice  J.  Vette 
ELMWOOD  PARK:  Robert  Koepko 

(more) 
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FAIRFIELD:  Patricia  Files 

FARINA:  Richard  Bousnan 

FARMSRSVILLE :  Donald  G.  Gibhs 

FLORA:  Jack  L.  Thatcher 

FBEE3URG:  Jacqueline  Sanders 

FREEMAN  SPUR:  Pat  Surgalski 

GILLESPIE:  Jo  Ella  Madden 

GLEN  ELLYN:  Judy  Fantz 

GRANITE  CITY:  Shirley  Morelan 

HARRISBURG:   Connie  Ingram,  Marjorie  Zimner 

HERRI  N:  Shirley  Lane,  Jerry  McCormick,  Marilyn  Eckert 

HOOPESTON:  Sandra  Lee  Unger 

JAC KSOIT ,  TENN .  :  Phy  11  i  s  Rag sdal  e 

J0NESB0R0:  Richard  Dee  Smith 

KANKAKEE:  Wayne  Raguse,  Jerry  Lucas 

KAMPSVILLE:  Marilee  Ansell 

LA  GRANGE:  Jeanne  Barbour 

LITCHFIELD:  Francis  Mazenko,  Janes  Brackney 

LOMBARD:  Lawrence  Strickert 

MADISON:  Donald  C.  Reed 

MARION:  Judi  Duncan,  Barbara  Furst,  Marsha  Hearn 

METROPOLIS:  Gurley  Simpson,  Jane  P.  Williams 

MT.  CARMEL:  Elizabeth  Wilson 

MT.  VERNON:  Paula  Turner,  Jack  Davis,  Gene  E.  Floro,  Jack  Parr,  Sue  Watson 

MURPHYSBORO :  Sara  Lovon 

0' FALLON:  Alice  Lowry 

OLNEY:  Judy  Cai lotto 

OTTAWA:  Patricia  Cook 

PINCKNEYVILLE:  Jim  McKinstry,  Rudy  Stahlheber,  Charles  R.  Gruner 

ROSICLARE:  John  Skeels,  Emil  Ray  Spees 

SPARTA:  Harry  Boyd 

SPRINGFIELD:  Russell  Schnepp 

ST.  LOUIS:  Pat  Weiss  (6130  Tennessee) 

VANDALIA:  Kay  Sue  Eadie 

VIENNA:  Peggy  Sue  Taylor 

WAUKEGAN:  Laurni  Lee  Wilson 

WEST  FRANKFORT:  Helen  Collins,  Shirlee  Crain,  Cynthia  Kuehn,  Ruth  Reedy 

WOOD  RIVER:   Terry  Watson 
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(Editor:  Note  dates  for  your  territory.  Dates  were  not  a  part  of  previous 
announcement.) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Drtes  of  opening  sessions  were  announced  today  for 
44  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  to  be  offered  for  college  credit  in  31 
communities  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Extension  Division. 

According  to  Dr.  Raymond  H.  Dey,  dean  of  the  division,  once-a-week  classes 
will  be  held  for  16  weeks  in  local  schools.  Registration  will  be  at  the  first 
and  second  sessions  of  each  class. 

Schedule  of  the  fall  extension  classes,  with  registration  dates  (all  times 

7  p.m.  CST  unless  otherwise  indicated)  ares 

ALTON i  Library  Materials  for  Children,  Sept.  22,  7  p.m.  DST 

ANNA:  Theory  and  Appreciation  of  Art,  Sept.  26 

BELLEVILLE:  High  School  Principalship,  Sept.  27,  7  p.m.  DST 

Modern  American  Poets,  Sept.  27,  7  p.m.  DST 

Tests  and  Measurements,  Sept.  21,  7  p.m.  DST 

Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  Sept.  26,  7  p.m.  DST 

Seminar  in  Speech  Correction,  Sept.  26,  7  p.m.  DST 

European  Democracies,  Sept-  27,  7  p.m.  DST 
BENTON,  Tests  and  Measurements,  Sept.  27 
CAIRO.  School  Supervision,  Sept.  22 

School  Library  Technical  Processes,  Sept.  22 
CARMIj  The  Exceptional  Child,  Sept.  22 
General  Agriculture,  Sept.  26 
General  Forestry,  Sept.  27 
CHESTER:  Educational  Psychology,  Sept.  21. 

EDWARDSVILLE:  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Sept.  22,  7  p.m.  DST 
ELDORADO:  Preservation  and  Processing  of  Agricultural  Products,  Sept.  21 
FAIRFIELD:      American  Government,  Sept.  27 

Health  Education  Materials  and  Methods  Applicable  to  Public 
Schools,  Sept.  27 
FLORA:  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Sept.  22 
GREENVILLE:  Tests  and  Measurements,  Sept.  22,  7  p.m.  DST 
HARRISBURG:  Introduction  to  Modern  Literature,  Sept.  27 

Elementary  School  Music,  Sept.  27 

Farm  Soils,  Sept.  22 
HERRIN:  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Sept.  26 
MARION:  First  Aid,  Sept.  27 

MCLEANSBORO:  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Sept.  22 
METROPOLIS:  Economic  Zoology,  Sept.  21 
ELIZABETHTO^N:  Reading  in  the  31onentary  Schools,  Sept.  21 


(more) 


HOUNDS s  Geography  of  Anglo-America,  Sept.  27 

KT.  VERNON;  History  of  the  United  States  to  1G65,  Sept.  21 

Social  Problems,  Sept.  22 
MURPHYSBORO.  Teaching  Elementary  School  Group  Activities,  Sept.  27 
NASHVILLE;  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sept.  26 
OLNEY:  School  Supervision,  Sept.  26 

PINCKNEYVILLE:  Restoration  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  Sept.  21 
SALEM j  Introduction  to  Poetry,  Sept.  26 
SESSER;  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Education,  Sept.  27 
SPARTA;  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Education,  Sept.  26 
TAMMS:  Philosophy  of  Education,  Sept.  22 
VIENNA:  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Sept.  22 
WATERLOO:  Guidance  Service  in  the  Public  Schools,  Sept.  26 
WEST  FRANKFORT:  Library  Materials  for  /dolescents,  Sept.  27 
Usage  in  Spoken  end  Written  English,  Sept.  21 
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Carbondale,   111.,    Sept.   —  More  than  350  high  school  journalists  and  advisers 
will  meet  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Sept.   24  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  High  School  Pres3  Association. 

The  program  will  include  eight  panel  discussions,  nost  of  them  led  by  members 
of  the  SIU  journalism  staff,   in  addition  to  an  advisers1   conference. 

Robert  L.   Burnos,    sports  editor  of  the  St.   Louis  Globe-Democrat,  will  speak 
at  a  lunchoon  for  the  young  journalists.     His  subject  will  be  "High  Spots  and 
Low  Spots  of  Twenty  Years  on  the  Sports  Merry-Go-Round". 

Panel  discussions  will  include  these  topics:     "Talking  the  Printer's 
Language,"  "Merchandising  Y-our  School  Publications,"   "Problems  and  Possibilities 
of  Pictures,"   "What  and  Where  Is  the  News"  and  "Putting  Some  Plus  in  Your 
Publications." 

One  hundred  sixty-five  high  schools  are  members  of  the  association. 
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Oarbondalo,  111.,  Sept.  —  Southorn  Illinois  University  will  host  the  11th 
annual  conference  of  the  Illinois  Guidance  and  Personnel  Association  Oct.  7-8. 

Student  porsonnol  workers  from  throughout  the  state  will  attend  tho  mooting, 
which  will  opon  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  7  with  a  symposium. 

Main  spoakor  will  "be  Prank  L.  Sievers,  Chief  of  tho  Guidance  and  Student 
Personnel  Section,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sectional  sessions  both  days  of  the  conference  will  include  discussions  on 
such  topics  as  "Emotions  of  Elementary  Children,"  "Developing  a  Guidance  Program" 
and  "Informal  Mothods  of  Assessment  of  the  Child's  Problems  and  Potentials." 

Entertainment  will  include  selections  "by  the  SIU  Air  Force  ROTC  "Singing 
Squadron"  and  tho  SIU  Madrigal  Singers. 

Dr.  Ernest  E.  Hanson,  Dean  of  Studonts  at  Northern  Illinois  Stato  Teachers 
College,  DoKalD,  is  president  of  the  association,  which  was  formally  organizod  in 
1948.  Membership  includes  more  than  400  counselors,  guidance  directors,  teachers, 
and  social  welfare  workors  at  elementary  through  college  lovols  of  education. 

Dr.  Ruth  0,  Walker,  Director  of  Guidance  at  Lamphier  High  School,  Springfield 
is  program  chairman  in  charge  of  this  year's  conference. 

Sessions  of  the  conference  will  he  held  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Univorsity 
School,  which  serves  as  a  teacher  training  laboratory.  Program  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  tho  Department  of  Guidance  and  Special  Education  and  tho  Extonsion 
Division  of  Southorn  Illinois  Univorsity. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS. 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

September  is  a  good  time  to  consider  starting  a  new  lawn.  Perhaps  the  one 

started  last  spring  hasn't  survived  too  well  in  the  face  of  drouth  periods  and 

high  summer  temperatures.  Quite  likely  watering  wasn't  practiced  well  enough  to 

pull  the  tender  seedlings  through  the  summer.  Again,  if  it  is  a  new  home  that  neec 

a  good  lawn,  get  busy  in  September. 


The  best  seeding  times  for  starting  a  good  new  lawn  are  the  fall  months  of 

September  and  October  or  the  late  winter  months  of  February  and  early  March.  It 

is  pertinent,  too,  to  remember  that  starting  a  lawn  required  more  than  going  to 

the  feed  store,  or  any  place  selling  seeds,  and  buying  the  cheapest  grass  mixture 

get 
available.  Better  it  is  to  pay  a  little  more  and/good  seed  of  the  desired  mixture. 

A  good  mixture  for  Southern  Illinois  is  a  combination  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and 

white  Dutch  clover  applied  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  or  two  per  100  square  feet  of 

lawn.  This  is  the  most  common  suitable  combination  although  some  people  may  prefei 

to  add  another  adaptable  grass. 

It  takes  more  than  strewing  the  mixture  on  the  ground  to  get  a  good  lawn. 
Proper  preparation  of  the  soil  before  seeding  is  highly  important.  Be  sure  that  th 
lawn  has  the  proper  slope  so  that  drainage  is  away  from  all  buildings. 

Consider  the  whole  are?  as  if  it  were  poor  soil.  In  Southern  Illinois  it 

is  likely  that  there  is  a  liberal  mixture  of  clay  from  excavations  for  basement  or 

footings.  Consequently,  plenty  of  fertilizer  will  be  needed  as  well  as  some  organi 

matter  for  conditioning  the  soil  and  helping  to  prevent  erosion.  If  possible  it 

would  be  a  good  idea  to  h?ve  soil  tests  made  from  several  spots  in  the  lawn  to  get 

exact  information  on  the  soil  fertility. 

(more ) 
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Generally  five  pounds  or  more  of  3-12-12  commercirl  fertilizer  per  100  square  feet 
of  lawn  is  desirable.  If  clover  is  included  in  the  grass  mixture,  20  pounds  of 
agricultural  limestone  per  100  square  feet  of  lawn  will  be  needed. 

Get  some  organic  matter  into  the  soil,  too.  Manure  is  excellent  but  may 
cause  an  undesirable  odor  that  will  offend  the  neighbors.  It  likely  will  introduce 
weeds  and  parasites  into  the  lawn,  too.  Straw,  leaves,  or  sawdust  make  suitable 
organic  matter  sources,  but  if  used  must  have  additional  quantities  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  added  to  the  lawn  to  aid  decomposition.  For  such  lawns  having  much 
subsoil  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  it  is  desirable  to  include  two  to  four  ounces  o- 
lespedeza  seed  in  the  lawn  mixture  to  help  establish  cover. 


A   good  seed  bed  is  essential.  Work  the  soil  into  fine  condition,  mixing  the 
fertilizer  well  into  the  soil  and  compacting  the  soil  with  a  lawn  roller  or  similar 
tool. 

The  mixture  may  be  scattered  either  by  hand  or  with  a  seeder — cyclone,  horn, 
or  regular  lawn  seeder  obtainable  at  a  hardware  or  seed  store.  Divide  the  seed  int 
two  lots,  seeding  one  portion  lengthwise  and  the  other  crosswise  to  obtain  even 
distribution. 


Next,  rake  in  the  seed  lightly  and  keep  the  soil  moist.  If  rains  are  not 
adequate,  sprinkle  the  lawn  generously  each  day  for  a  week.  The  sprinkling  may 
be  reduced  to  twice  weekly  by  the  second  week. 

Proper  care  is  important,  particularly  the  first  year.  Do  not  mow  the 
young  grass  until  it  is  as  high  as  the  lewnmower  vail  handle.  Cut  fairly  high 
and  leave  the  clippings  to  serve  as  a  mulch  to  protect  young  plants  and  keep  up 
soil  fertility.  Keep  down  any  weeds  that  may  show  up.  Do  not  worry  if  the 
legumes  predominate  in  early  stages  of  the  lawn.  Bluegrass  will  predominate 
later  of  its  own  accord. 
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Number  121  In  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use, 

WILLIAM  BIGGS 

J.  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Some  of  the  men  who  served  in  George  Rogers  Clark's  small  army  that  won 
possession  of  Illinois  from  the  British  in  July,  1778,  liked  the  region.  After 
their  military  services  some  of  them  returned  to  make  their  homes  in  the  new  land. 
Their  first  settlement  was  made  about  a  groat  spring  called  Bellefontaine  about  ono 
mile  south  and  just  west  of  Waterloo  in  Monroe  county. 

For  about  30  years  after  its  formation  this  settlement  was  harassed  by  the 
Indians.  Many  persons  were  killed  and  scalped.  Others  were  carried  into  captivity. 
Of  those  going  into  captivity  a  few  escaped.  Some  were  brutally  slain.  Others 
vanished  to  unknown  fates  and  a  few  wore  ransomed.  Whatever  the  outcome,  being 
captured  by  the  Indians  in  Monroe  county  160  years  ago  was  a  sad  experience.  Acjong 
those  who  woro  ransomed  was  one  William  Biggs,  a  Virginian  who  had  served  as  a 
Lieutenant  in  one  of  Clark's  companies  and  had  returned  in  1784  to  settle  near 
Bellefontaine. 

In  a  letter  writton  in  1789  from  "Grandrusau" ,  a  name  onoo  applied  to  Piggott's 
Blockhouse  about  p.  mile  west  of  the  present  town  of  Columbia,  and  addrossod  to  a 
brother  in  Virginia,  Biggs  relates  part  of  his  exporienco.  More  is  told  in  an 
account  that  he  dictated  in  1826.  His  letter  and  the  more  extensive  account  are 
interesting  both  for  the  facts  that  they  record  and  for  the  quaint  manner  in  which 
he  relates  them. 

In  his  letter  Biggs  mentions  "Prcasant  and  Past  surcom stance"  and  lamonts  his 
misfortunes  sinco  coming  to  Illinois.  Ho  says,  "I  have  beon  Vory  Unfortunate. .. 
in  Regard  of  lossos  and  Crosses". 

(more) 
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He  tells  that  he  was  "taking  Prisoner  "by  the  Indians  on  tho  27  of  March  (1788) 
as  I  v/as  Riding  the  Roado  from  Belief ontain  to  Cahokia" .  He  tells  of  the  surprise 
meeting  vdthKickapoo  Indians  in  early  morning  a  few  miles  fron  Belief ontaino,  and 
says  they  "shot  fore  "balls  into  ny  horses  bodily  which  frightened  and  startled  ny 
horse."  In  addition  to  tho  shots  striking  the  horse  several  bullets  pierced  his 
clothing.  Biggs  relates  that  "my  saddle  not  being  girted  nor  cruppered  which  the 
horse  threw  ne  with  the  saddle  onto  the  ground." 

Biggs  held  to  his  horse's  "Maine"  for  ahout  30  "passes",  "meanwhile  making 
several  Etenpts  to  back  him  "but  all  was  in  Vaino" .  He  then  relaxed  his  hold  on  the 
horse  that  ran  on  some  600  yards  and  fell  dead.   In  his  attempt  to  escape  on  foot, 
Biggs  was  handicapped  by  his  groat  coat  that  continually  tripped  him.  He  relates 
that  "It  was  a  tolerable  cold  morning"  and  he  was  heavily  "cloothed".  He  was  also 
carrying  a  large  "bag  of  heaver  fur. 

He  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  Indians.  The  first  one  to  reach  him  claimed  Biggs 
as  his  captive.  To  indicate  that  he  was  to  bo  as  a  captive  and  not  killed,  the 
Indian  rubbed  tho  handle  of  his  tomahawk  on  Biggs'  right  shoulder  and  down  his  right 
arm.   Tho  Indians  assured  him  that  they  were  good  Indians  and  would  not  kill  him. 
With  his  hands  securely  tied  "behind  him,  the  Indians  took  Biggs  and  immediately 
began  a  hurried  march  toward  their  village  in  Indiana.  Biggs'  companion,  John 
Vallis,  escaped  on  horseback  but  died  six  weeks  lator  of  the  wound  he  received. 

Each  night  Biggs'  legs  and  arms  were  securely  tied  in  an  amazing  manner.  Ho 
was  roped  to  stakos  driven  in  tho  ground  with  an  Indian  slooping  across  oach  rope. 
The  Indians  continued  to  treat  their  captive  about  as  well  as  captives  were  treated. 

Despite  the  warning  of  the  other  Indians,  a  Potowatomic  youth  who  had  attached 
himself  to  tho  Kickapoo  group  mado  two  attempts  to  kill  Biggs.   In  accordance  v/ith 
the  practice  of  Indians  on  tho  war  path,  this  youth  was  taken  from  tho  group  and 
shot, 
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Nine  days  and  about  250  nilos  away  the  party  reached  the  first  of  their 
villages.  During  this  long  march  Biggs  apparently  had  only  throe  full  neals,  one  of 
these  "being  an  entire  largo  fat  duck.  Part  of  the  tine  he  went  hungry  because  he 
could  not  eat  the  Indian  food.  At  other  tines  no  food  was  available.  Most  of  his 
clothing  was  taken  fron  hin.  Ho  arrived  at  the  Indian  canp  with  only  noccasins, 
loggings,  a  breachcloth,  and  an  "old,  lousy,  dirty  blanket"  that  an  Indian  squaw 
gave  hin. 

Having  reached  the  Kickapoo  village,  in  Indiana,  Biggs  was  untied  and  told  he 
night  nove  a.round  the  village  as  he  wished  but  not  to  leave  it.  By  appropriate 
cercnony  he  was  adopted  as  a  nenber  of  the  tribe.  Biggs  was  a  tall  and  handsono  nan. 
He  was  given  better  clothing,  sono  confortable  living  quarters,  given  a  razor  for 
shaving,  and  was  well  fed. 

The  Indians  were  sonewhat  insistent  that  he  take  an  Indian  wife.  An  18-year- 
old  squaw  followed  hin  about  or  stood  just  outside  the  doorway  to  the  cabin  where 
he  was  staying  alone  for  three  days.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  was  very  fair  and 
very  "shapely"  Biggs  remained  faithful  to  his  wife  at  Belief ontaine. 

Biggs  continued  the  narrative  of  his  stay  in  the  village  by  saying,  "I  was  but 
three  weeks  in  tharo  Coustidy  of  the  savage  I  then  nado  Intro st  vrith  a  fronch  trader 
that  was  at  that  town  for  Creadit  and  got  goods  and  Purchased  nyself  fron  the  savage 
ny  Price  was  107  bucks  (deerskins)  or  dollars."  (Does  this  explain  our  present-day 
use  of  the  tern  bucks  for  dollars?) 

Three  weeks  later  Biggs  had  found  passage  on  a  boat  going  down  the  Wabash.  At 
Vincennes  ho  net  John  Rico  Jones  and  through  hin  rolaycd  a  nessage  to  John  Edgar  at 
Easkaskia.  Edgar  inncdiatoly  notified  Biggs*  wife  at  3ellof ontaine.  Ten  weeks  after 
his  capture  Biggs  was  once  norc  at  his  hono.  His  friends  had  considered  hin  as  doad. 

Biggs  afterwards  attainod  roasonablo  proninonco.  Ho  was  the  first  sheriff  of 
St.  Clair  County,  served  two  torns  in  the  logislaturo  of  Indiana  Territory,  and  was 
a  nenbor  of  the  legislative  council  or  Senate  of  Illinois  Territory.  Ho  becane 
Judgo  of  the  Court  of  Connon  Pleas,  and  also  served  several  terns  as  a  Justice  of 
Peaco.  He  died  in  1827. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,  SEPT.  —  The  Southern  Division  of  the  Illinois  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  October  28  at  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Florence  B.  Stratemeyer,  professor  of 
education  at  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  John  Erie  Grinnell,  new  dean  of  the 
SIU  College  of  Education. 

The  association's  southern  division  has  a  membership  of  more  than  2800  teachers 
in  the  14  southermost  counties  in  Illinois. 

R.  L.  Foster  of  Harrisburg,  is  program  chairman. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  A  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Exhibition,  "Young  American 
Printmakers,"  will  comprise  one  of  the  highlights  of  New  Student  week  on  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Campus. 

The  collection  of  66  prints  will  be  displayed  in  SIU's  Allyn  Gallery  from 
Sept.  12-30.  The  group  contains  examples  of  all  modern  and  traditional  printmaking 
techniques. 

At  the  same  time,  a  two-ton  printmaker's  press,  described  as  a  "rare  piece 
of  specialized  equipment, "will  be  installed  in  the  SIU  Art  Department.  Courses  in 
printmaking  will  be  offered  this  fall  for  the  first  time  at  SIU.  The  press  has  been 
loaned  to  the  university  by  Eliot  Elgart,  who  will  teach  the  printmaking  classes. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL., SEPT. —  A  six  station  regional  radio  network  will  carry 
play-by-play  accounts  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  five  home  football  games 
and  the  season  opener  against  Southeast  Missouri  State  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
Sept.  17,  it  was  announced  today. 

The  games  will  be  fed  by  SIU's  Broadcasting  Service,  with  students  Bob  Howe 
and  Jim  McKinstry  handling  the  description. 

Carrying  the  night  games  will  be  WHCO,  Sparta  (1230  kc);  WKRO,  Cairo  (1490), 
and  WJPF,  Herrin  (1340).  Their  schedule  includes  the  opener,  with  air  time  set  at 
8:10  p.m.,  and  two  home  games:  October  2,  Michigan  Central,  and  Oct.  15,  Eastern 
Illinois.  Air  time  for  both  will  be  7:55  p.m. 

Set  to  carry  the  three  home  day  games  are  WHCO,  Sparta  (1230  kc.);  WINI, 
Murphysboro  (1420);  and  WMOK,  Metropolis  (920).  The  games  are  Nov.  5,  Washington 
University  (Homecoming);  Nov.  19,  Northern  Illinois;  and  the  season  windup  Nov.  24 
against  Bradley.  Air  time  for  all  three  will  be  1:25  p.m. 

Ralph  Becker,  production  director  of  the  Broadcasting  Service,  said  the 
department  is  exploring  the  possibilities  of  feeding  live  accounts  of  some  SIU 
basketball  games. 
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CARTERVILLE,  ILL.>  SEPT.  —  Fall  term  registration  for  adult  evening  classes 
at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Vocational  and  Technical  Institute  will  be  held 
Monday  (Sept.  26)  on  the  VTI  campus  near  Carterville. 

Registration  will  be  conducted  between  7  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  in  the  VTI  classroom 
building.  The  campus  is  located  a  mile  east  of  the  Carterville  Wye  on  Route  13. 
All  classes  will  begin  the  week  following  registration  and,  with  two  exceptions,  will 
run  for  12  weeks. 

A  course  in  "Filing  and  Indexing"  will  last  for  eight  weeks,  with  a  Wednesday 
class  meeting  between  7-9  p.m.  "How  to  Glamorize  Yourself"  is  scheduled  for  10 
weeks,  with  a  Thursday  night  class  meeting  between  7-9  p.m. 

Other  courses  (classes  between  7-9:30  p.m.  unless  otherwise  indicated)  and  class 
meeting  days  are: 

Typing,  Beginning — Tuesday 

Typing,  Intermediate— Thursday 

Shorthand,  Beginning— Monday 

Shorthand,  Intermediate — Monday 

Shorthand  Review  and  Transcription  I — Monday 

Calculating  Machines  I— Monday  and  Wednesday 

Calculating  Machines  II — Tuesday  and  Thursday 

Accounting  I — Monday 

Accounting  II — Wednesday 

Business  and  Professional  Speech — Wednesday 

How  to  Write  Better  Business  Letters-Tuesday  (7-9  p.m.) 

Everyday  Business  Law — Monday  (7-9  p.m.) 

Tuition  and  book  fees  range  from  $6  to  $13,  and  are  to  be  paid  at  registration 
time. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Evening  classes  for  adults  in  subjects  ranging 
from  ceramics  to  beginning  shorthand  will  be  offered  during  the  fall  term  at  the 
University  School  of  Southern  Illinois  University* 

Registration  for  the  12  week  courses  to  be  given  by  the  SIU  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  is  scheduled  for  7  p.m.  Tuesday  (Sept.  27). 
Applicants  will  sign  up  in  Room  41  of  University  School,  on  the  SIU  campus. 

Classes  will  begin  the  week  following  registration,  and  all  but  three 
courses  will  hold  class  meetings  from  7  to  9;30  p.m.  Tuition  and  book  costs, 
ranging  from  $6  to  $14  are  to  be  paid  at  registration. 

The  courses  and  class  meeting  days: 

Typing,  Beginning — Monday 

Typing,  Intermediate—Wednesday 

Shorthand,  Beginning— Tuesday 

Shorthand,  Intermediate — Tuesday 

Shorthand  Review  and  Transcription — Tuesday 

Calculating  Machines  I — Tuesday  and  Thursday 

Calculating  Machines  II — Monday  and  Wednesday 

Accounting  I — Tuesday 

Accounting  II — Thursday 

Filing  and  Indexing— Thursday  (7-9  p.m.  eight  week  course) 

How  to  Write  Better  Business  Letters— Monday  (7-9  p.m.) 

Everyday  Business  Law — Wednesday  (7-9  p.m.) 

Leathercraft — Tuesday 

Ceramics — Wednesday 

Oil  Painting  (Fine  Art)— Thursday 
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Carbondalo,  111, ,  Sept,  —  Farm  loaders  representing  Farm  Bureaus  in  eight 
Southern  Illinois  counties  comprising  District  25,  Illinois  Agriculturo 
Association,  will  meet  at  Southorn  Illinois  University  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  (Sept.  13) 
according  to  M,  D.  Bottom,  Anna,  district  director, 

I. A. A.  state  officials  v/ill  appear  on  the  program  to  outline  tho  yoar' s  issues 
and  to  brief  key  men  in  county  Farm  Bureau  policy  development  committees  for  the 
job  of  determining  tho  thought  of  the  farmers  and  their  feeling  about  the  various 
policy  questions. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  grid  opponents 
may  see  four  ends  in  the  starting  lineup  if  Coach  Al  Kawal's  plans  don't  change. 

Its  not  a  fancy  passing  attack  that  Kawal  has  in  mind,  but  a  search  for  more 
speed  and  mobility  in  the  line.  With  exceptional  depth  at  the  end  positions,  he 
has  switched  two  lettermen  flankers  to  other  line  spots. 

John  Gelch,  rangy  junior  from  Sesser,  has  moved  into  the  first  string  at 
left  tackle.  He  has  played  some  at  this  position  in  previous  seasons. 

The  other  lineup  change  switches  Marion  Rushing,  Pinckneyville  sophomore, 
to  the  first-string  center  spot.  An  all-conference  fullback  in  high  school, 
Rushing  made  the  switch  to  end  last  season  and  developed  into  a  capable  flanker. 

Holding  down  the  end  positions  are  Capt.  Wayne  Williams,  Du  Quoin  senior, 
who  was  the  Saluki's  leading  pass  receiver  last  season,  and  Walter  (Chick)  Bishop, 
Litchfield  junior.  Bishop,  a  husky  210-pounder,  played  freshman  ball  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  before  switching  to  Southern. 
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Carbondale,  111,,   Sept.  —  Pre-registration  figures  indicate  that  Southern 
Illinois  University  is  headed  for  an  all-time  enrollment  record,   perhaps  exceeding 
the  5,500  on-campus  resident  estimate  predicted  for  the  fall  term. 

During  the  pre-registration  period  ending  Sept.   1,  4036  students  paid  fees,  as 
compared  to  3,239  a  year  ago.     Last  year's  total  resident  enrollment  was  4,619, 
including  136  at  the  SIU  Residence  Center  in  Belleville.     September  enrollments 
accounted  for  about  38  percent  of  the  total  last  year,  according  to  Registrar 
Robert  A.  McGrath. 

Of  the  number  already  registered,  1,349  are  freshmen.     Also  on  the  books  are 
1,067  sophomores,   677  juniors,   493  seniors,  300  students  at  the  Vocational  and 
Technical  Institute  and  123  graduate  students.     Unclassified  undergraduates  make 
up  the  rest. 

"As  of  now,"  McGrath  said  today,  "there  is  every  indication  that  SIU  will  reach 
the  5,500  on-campus  enrollment  figure  we  have  predicted  all  along." 

Registration  for  newcomers  will  begin  again  Friday  (Sept.   16),   the  first  day 
of  New  Student  week.     Others  will  register  on  Sept.   21,   or  at  late  registration 
periods  after  that. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Southern  Illinois  University's  expected  2,000 
new  students  and  their  parents  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  a  lawn  party  Thursday 
evening  (Sept.  15), at  the  home  of  Pres.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Morris. 

The'  affair  will  launch  Southern's  annual  New  Student  Week,  which  will  run 
through  Sept.  21,  introducing  the  new  enrollees  to  campus  life.  Co-hosts  at  the 
lawn  party  will  be  the  academic  deans,  division  heads  and  members  of  the  academic 
advisement  center  staff. 

The  new  students  will  be  divided  into  small  groups  under  the  leadership  of 
SIU  upperclassmen  for  the  remainder  of  the  week's  activities.  They  will  be 
guided  through  a  series  of  orientation  lectures,  medical  screening,  academic 
advisement,  registration,  and  the  freshman  testing  program. 

On  the  recreation  side  of  the  program  a  pep  rally  —  at  which  SIU  songs  and 
cheers  will  be  featured  —  a  talent  show  and  a  play  night  have  been  arranged. 

Sunday  afternoon, the  Fine  Arts  Department  will  present  the  University  Vesper 
Services  for  all  new  students. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  President  and  Mrs.  Morris  will  again  play  hosts 
at  a  lawn  party — this  time  a  watermelon  feast. 
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Carbondale,   111.,   Sept.  —  Pat  Hicks,   Southern  Illinois  University  co-ed 
from  Opdyke,   has  been  picked  "by  beauty-expert  John  Robert  Powers  as  one  of  10 
calendar  girls  for  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  national  fraternity. 

Miss  Hicks,  a  winsome  brunette,  was  the  candidate  of  the  fraternity1 s 
Beta-Chi  chapter  at  SIU.     She  was  one  chosen  from  an  original  field  of  117 
beauties  sponsored  by  "Teke"   chapters  throughout  the  nation. 

She  will  appear  as  calendar  girl  for  the  month  of  May,  1956,   in  a  special 
school-year  calendar  designed  for  distribution  to  all  chapters.      The  calendar  is 
reproduced  in  the  September  issue  of  the  fraternity's  national  magazine,    "The 
Teke . » 

Pat,   24,   is  a  former  WAC.     She  is  a  senior  at  SIU. 
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Number  122  in  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

A  ROCK  AND  A  LEGEND 

John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

A  small  rocky  island  near  the  Missouri  shore  of  the  Mississippi  at  Grand 
Tower  in  Jackson  county  has  borne  several  names.   It  was  early  known  as  the  Rock 
of  the  Cross  because  of  the  large  crucifix  erected  on  its  crest  by  the  Catholic 
priests  who  came  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  It  later  became  Tower  Rock  and 
appears  on  maps  as  such.  Local  residents  generally  refer  to  it  as  The  Rock. 
Whatever  the  name,  it  is  one  of  the  most  noted  landmarks  along  the  Mississippi. 

Many  stories,  some  based  on  facts  and  others  on  fancy,  cluster  about  the  rocky 
islet.   The  earlier  of  these  stories  come  from  Indian  legends  that  were  already  old 
when  the  first  white  men  came.  The  later  stories  are  from  the  records  and  lore 
left  by  explorers  and  travelers  who  journeyed  along  the  river  or  from  settlers  who 
came  to  live  in  tho  vicinity.  "The  Rock"  is  a  natural  setting  for  stories. 

The  river  here  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  the  current  is  rapid.  Only  a  small 
channel  separates  the  island  rock  from  the  Missouri  shore.  At  certain  river  stages 
tho  whirlpools  and  rapids  that  swirl  about  Tower  Rock  are  dangerous  to  river  craft. 
Indians  in  their  canoes  took  care  to  avoid  these  haaards.  They  said  that  at  flood 
stages  in  particular  an  evil  spirit  dwelt  there  to  seize  upon  unwary  passersby. 
White  men  also  learned  to  avoid  the  perils  that  lay  about  the  islet. 

When  river  stages  permit  reasonably  safe  access  to  the  island,  some  persons 
like  to  go  to  its  top  for  a  long  view  of  the  river  with  its  interesting  and  striking 
shorelines.  It  is  worth  the  offort.  Legend  relates  that  this  was  also  a  practice 
of  tho  Indians. 

(more) 
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Bits  of  several  Indian  legends  and  at  least  one  of  their  complete  stories 
survive.  This  story  concerns  an  Indian  brave  and  the  maid  that  loved  hie.  A 
condensed  version  of  the  story  is  given  hero.  A  full  account  of  it  appears  in  the 
Cairo  Delta  for  Juno  13,  1848. 

According  to  the  story  as  related  there  by  J.  Milton  Sanders,  a  Vyandotte 
brave,  Woncasta,  had  spent  a  night  in  the  rolative  safety  and  seclusion  that  the 
island  top  afforded.  Early  the  next  morning  ho  arose  and  stood  upon  the  highest 
rocky  point  to  welcome  the  coming  day  with  his  voiced  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  and 
the  column  smoking  of  a  ceremonial  pipe.  The  Indian  did  not  tarry  long  for  he  had 
set  out  on  a  definite  mission.  He  soon  made  his  way  to  the  Missouri  shore  and  moved 
westward  through  the  forest.  Before  noon  ho  reached  a  glade  near  the  dwelling  place 
of  a  tribe  of  Fox  Indians. 

Woncasta  paused  in  the  glade  and  drew  forth  a  reed  vrhistle.  With  this  he 
sounded  one  piercing  note  and  romained  listening.  Ho  soon  heard  a  rustling  along 
the  woodland  path  from  the  Indian  camp  and  saw  an  Indian  maiden  approaching.   It  was 
Ya-Roh-Nia,  daughter  of  Chieftain  Tamandogue.  The  one  shrill  note  had  been  the 
signal  for  their  rendezvous. 

Woncasta  at  once  began  to  relate  to  Ya-Roh-Nia  the  story  of  his  prowess  as  a 
warrior  and  to  declaro  his  love  for  her.  She,  in  turn,  declared  her  love  for  him 
and  told  him  of  the  plans  of  her  father  to  give  hor  as  a  bride  to  a  brave  of  the  Fox 
tribe.  They  continued  to  talk  and  to  make  plans  to  thwart  those  of  her  father. 

Within  an  hour,  however,  an  intruder  appeared.  Ye-Wong-Ate  of  tho  Fox  tribe 
entered  the  glade.  He  was  the  brave  to  whom  the  father  would  give  Ya-Roh-Nia.  After 
each  had  directed  a  few  barbed  remarks  toward  the  other  tho  two  suitors  fell  into 
furious  combat.  When  it  appeared  that  hor  lover  was  to  be  killed,  Ya-Roh-Nia  deftly 
struck  the  knife  from  tho  Fox  warrior's  grasp.  The  fight,  however,  continued  with 
fury. 
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At  this   time  tho  chief  modicino  nan  of  tho  Pox  trite  appeared  in  the  glen.      Ho 
at  once  commanded  the  men  to  coase  their  struggle  and  they  complied.     After  listening 
to  their  stories  he  decreed  a  method  "by  which  tho  issue  should  "be  settled. 

On  the  next  norning  at  dawn  the  two  warriors  were  to  to  on  the  top  of  Tower 
Rock  where  Woncasta  had  spent  the  previous  night  and  where  he  had  stood  that  very 
morning  to  welcome  the  now  day.     Thoro  each  in  turn  vras  to  smoke  from  the  pipe   that 
the  medicine  man  carried.     Each  would  blow  tho  smoke  upward.     The  one  whose  smoke 
ascended  to   the  greatest  height  in  an  unbroken  mass  was  to  have  Ya-Roh-llia  for  his 
bride.      These  arrangements  had  been  made  without  the  maiden's  consent. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  two  warriors  and  the  medicine  man  were  at  the 
appointed  place  on  the  top  of  Tower  Rock.     The  ceremonial  pipe  was  filled  and 
lighted.     Ye-Wbng-Ate  was  first  to  try  his  skill.     The   smoke  he  blew  upward  rose  in 
an  unbroken  mass  until  it  seemed  to  blend  with  the  sky.     It  was  now  Woncasta's  turn. 
The  smoke  he  blew  upward  had  hardly  left  his  mouth  when  it  broke  into  bits  and 
vanished  into  the  air.     3y  decree  of  the  medicine  man,   Ya-Roh-lTia  would  become  the 
bride  of  the  Pox. 

Events  now  took  an  unexpected  turn.     A  shout  was  heard  from  the  brink  of  the 
rock  not  far  a\ira.y.     When  the  medicine  man  and  the   two  warriors  turned  to  observe  the 
source  of  the  shout,    they  saw  Ya-Roh-Nia  standing  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  above  the 
river.      She  had  stealthily  followed  them  to  the  place  of  the  contest  and  had 
observed  the  outcome. 

Awestruck  and  powerless   the     seated  men  heard  her  proclaim   that  she  loved  only 
the  Wyandotte  warrior  and  would  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  medicine  man  and 
be  the  bride  of  the  Fox.     She  then  turned  and  leaped  into  the  muddy  river  a  hundred 
feet  below.     The  place  from  whence   she  leaped  is   still  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
"lovers'   leaps"   of  Southern  Illinois. 

These  stories  are  somewhat  common,   and  one  can  almost  believe  that   some  Indian 
maiden  must  have  leaped  at  some  time  from  some  cliff  because  of  thwarted  love. 
Anyway,    they  are  good  stories.  -30- 
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ATTENTION:  Farm  Editors. 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

How  about  a  cover  crop  on  that  garden  this  winter?  A  surprising  number  of 
gardeners  let  garden  plots  lie  bare  all  winter,  either  raked  clean  of  crop  residue 
or  covered  with  what  is  left  of  summer  vegetable  crops  and  weeds.  Some  persons  like 
to  plow  or  spade  the  garden  in  the  fall  and  leave  the  soil  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements  and  erosion  through  the  winter  months  in  order  to  get  a  few  vegetables  in 
the  ground  early  the  next  spring. 

To  get  the  garden  clean  of  crop  residue  and  dried  weeds  is  commendable  because 
these  harbor  insects  and  diseases  through  the  winter.  Such  material  may  be  put  into 
a  compost  pile  where  it  will  decompose  and  may  be  added  to  the  garden  next  year  to 
increase  the  supply  of  organic  matter. 

To  leave  the  garden  plot  bare  through  the  winter  isn't  commendable,  especially  i 
there  is  any  slope.  Every  time  rains  fall  some  of  the  best  top  soil  will  be  washed 
away.  In  addition,  plant  nutrients  will  be  leached  away  or  deeper  into  the  soil 
where  they  will  be  unavailable  to  many  of  the  shallow  rooted  vegetables. 


A  good  portion  of  this  leaching  of  nutrients  and  soil  erosion  may  be  stopped  by 
using  green  manure  cover  crops  in  the  garden  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The 
benefits  are  many.  Not  only  do  they  prevent  erosion  and  improve  the  appearance  of  t\ 
garden  in  the  winter,  but  the  roots  help  loosen  a  tight  soil,  protect  nutrients 
that  are  in  the  upper  soil,  and  bring  up  nutrients  from  lower  soil  areas  so  that  they 
will  be  available  for  shallower  rooted  vegetables  the  next  season. 

Turning  down  the  green  crop  in  the  spring  in  preparing  the  garden  for  vegetable 
crops  adds  greatly  to  the  soil's  organic  supply.  Adding  a  little  nitrogen  at  the  tin 
of  turning  under  will  speed  up  the  decomposition,  especially  if  the  growth  is 

I  fairly  luxuriant, 
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Winter  rye  or  winter  oats  do  well  as  cover  crops  in  Southern  Illinois  where 
the  winter  temperatures  seldom  are  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  crop.  Legumes 
are  good  in  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil  but  generally  do  not  work  so  well  for  the 
garden  because  the  forage  production  is  not  so  fast  as  that  of  rye — the  recommended 
crop  for  garden  cover.  If  the  gardener  has  trouble  with  rye  continuing  to  grow 
after  it  is  turned  under  in  the  spring ,  he  may  find  winter  oats  more  desirable. 

Rye  may  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
surface.  The  seed  may  be  broadcast  on  the  surface  and  raked  in  with  a  hand  rake  or 
garden  cultivator. 

The  gardener  may  seed  portions  of  his  garden  after  the  last  crop  is  harvested 
and  it  is  too  late  to  plant  additional  vegetables.  At  about  the  time  of  the  first 
killing  frost  the  rye  may  be  seeded  between  the  rows  of  late  vegetables. 
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Carbondale,   111.,   Sept.    —  Southern  Illinoisans  interested  in  soil  conservation 
work  will  tour  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Experinental  Earn  during  a  meeting 
of  the  Egyptian  Soil  Conservation  Society  at  SIU  September  24. 

Joseph  P.  Vavra,   Society  secretary,    says  the  tour  vrill  include  observing 
experiments  in  deep  tillage,   grass-legume  varieties,   and  fertility  at  the  newly 
activated     SlU-University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Agronomy  Research  Center.      The 
group  will  meet  at  10  a.m.   in  the  SIU  agriculture  quonset  building. 

Farm  advisers,  soil  conservationists  and  agriculture  teachers  comprise  the 
Society  membership.  Following  the  tour  the  group  will  have  a  luncheon-business 
session  at  the  SIU  cafeteria. 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Sept.  —  First  of  the  1955-56  Southern  Illinois  University 
six-weeks'  off-canpus  short  courses  in  agriculture  will  open  September  19  in  high 
schools  at  Columbia,  Waterloo,  and  Christopher,  according  to  Harvey  S.  Woods, 
supervisor  of  adult  education  in  agriculture. 

Others  scheduled  to  date  will  meet  in  Dahlgren,  Carbondale,  Aviston,  Marissa, 
West  Frankfort,  Steeleville,  Anna,  Ridgway,  and  Sessor, 

The  courses  are  offered  jointly  through  the  cooperation  of  the  SIU  School  of 
Agriculture,  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  and  the  vocational 
agriculture  departments  of  the  high  schools  where  classes  are  scheduled. 
Interested  farmers  may  register  without  fee.  No  college  credit  is  offered  for  the 
courses.  SIU  School  of  Agriculture  faculty  members  teach  the  classes  which  are 
geared  to  the  practical  interests  of  farmers  in  the  area. 

Woods  says  additional  classes  will  "be  scheduled  for  late  winter  months  as 
staff  members  are  available  to  teach  them.  The  SIU  adult  program  in  agriculture 
was  started  for  area  farmers  in  1949  to  bring  them  information  on  new  trends  in 
faming.  Several  hundred  farmers  enroll  in  the  classes  each  winter  during  the  slack 
season  in  farm  work.  Six  weekly  evening  meetings  about  two  and  one-half  hours  in 
length  comprise  a  course. 

Classes  already  scheduled  are: 

Sept.   19 — Columbia,    tractor  maintenance;   Waterloo,  beef  production;   and 
Christopher,   farm  management. 

Sept.   22 — Dahlgren,    dairy  production. 

Nov.   7 — Carbondale  (Community  High  School),    farm  shop;   Columbia,   poultry 
production;   Waterloo,   farm  policy  and  marketing;   Aviston,    crops;  Marissa,   dairy 
production;   and  West  Frankfort,   general  livestock. 

Dec,    5 — Steeleville,    swino  production. 

Jan.  2 — Anna,   vegetable  production. 

Fob.   13— Ridgway,    s^ine  production;  Aviston,   poultry  production;   Columbia, 
farm  management;  Waterloo,   dairy  production;    Steeleville,    farm   shop;    Christopher, 
crops;   and  Scsser,   farm  policy  and  marketing, 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Sept.   —  With  ten  lettermen  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  squad, 
Southern  Illinois  University  opens  its  10-garae  1955  football  season  against 
Southeast  Missouri  State  at  Gape  Girardeau,  Mo.,    Saturday  night. 

Southern idll  he  up  against  a  veteran  crev;  which  features  17  returning  lettermen 
from  a  team  which  last  year  won  seven  while  losing  only  too. 

No  freshmen  are  in  SIU's  probable  starting  lineup,  but  several  will  probably 
see  action  since  more  than  half  the  squad  is  made  up  of  players  enrolled  in  college 
for  the  first  time* 

Coach  Al  Kawal  ran  the  Salukis  through  two  tough  full-dress  scrimmages  beneath 
the  lights  earlier  this  week  in  preparation  for  the  game,     Kawal  was  pleased  with 
the  scrimmages,  but  added  that  the  team  has  considerable  work  ahead. 

Of  all  positions,  Southern  probably  is  best  prepared  at  the  end  positions,  with 
four  flank  men  listed  among  the  returning  veterans.     Kawal,  however,    shifted  former 
end  Marion  Rushing  of  Pinckneyville  to  the  center  slot  and  John  Gelch  of  Sesser, 
another  end,   to  tackle.     This  left  team  captain  Wayne  Williams  of  DuQuoin  and 
Walter  Bishop  of  Litchfield  at  the  ends. 

Southern  has  six  returning  lettermen  in  the  backfield,  but  some  freshmen, 
inoluding  Gene  Herman  of  Chicago,  Bill  Norwood  of  Centralia,  and  John  Markowitz  of 
Chicago,  are  showing  great  promise  and  may  knock  lettermen  out  of  starting  berths 

before  the  season  is  over. 

Starting  at  quarterback  will  be  Gerald  Hart  of  West  Frankfort,  while  Carbondale' s 
Ed  Johnson  and  Jack  Schneider  of  Glen  Carbon  are  probable  halfback  starters, 
Henry  (Hank)  Warfield  is  set  at  fullback. 

Other  lettermen  who  will  see  considerable  action  as  backs  are  Bill  Spratt, 
Salem,  pnd  Al  Rodgers,  Albion. 

In  the  line,   letterman  Edraond  Hayes,  San  Francisco,   Cal.,    sophomore,  will  be 
at  one  tackle  and  Gelch  at  the  other.     Probable  starting  guards  are  Bill  Miller  of 
Benton  and  James  McCann  of  West  Frankfort, 

After  opening  at  Cape  Saturday,    the  Salukis  v/ill  go  to  Normal  for  a  game  against 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Saturday,   Sept.   24.     Southern  opens  its  five-game  home  stand  with 
a  night  game  Oct.  1  against  Central  Michigan, 

Starting  time  for  the  Cape  game  is  8tl5. 
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Coulterville,  111.,  Sept.  —  More  than  250  persons  in  this  town  of  1200 
shivered  through  an  outdoor  town  meeting  Monday  night,  then  voted  unanimously  to 
launch  a  communitywide  development  program  here. 

When  regular  weekly  community  meetings  "begin  next  month,  Coulterville  will 
"become  the  second  Perry  County  town  to  undertake  a  self-help  program  with  the  aid 
of  Southern  Illinois  University's  department  of  community  development.  A  six-months 
study  project  was  held  at  DuQuoin  last  winter  and  spring,  and  a  permanent  community 
development  organization  is  functioning  there  now. 

At  the  initial  meeting  in  Coulterville,  officers  were  elected,  and  civic  and 
education  officials  endorsed  the  "community  revitalization"  objectives  of  the  kind 
of  program  SIU  consultants  have  "been  working  with  in  a  half-dozen  other  Southern 
Illinois  towns* 

Officers  elected  to  serve  during  the  study  and  community  research  phase  of  the 
program  at  Coulterville  were:  Edward  Leber,  manager  of  the  Forest  City 
Manufacturing  Co.,  chairman;  Charles  Tabing,  publisher  of  the  Coulterville 
Republican,  vice-chairman;  and  Mrs.  Naomi  McBride,  head  of  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
secretary- treasurer.  A  12-member  advisory  council  was  also  named. 

Among  local  residents  taking  part  in  the  first  meeting  were  Mayor  Mat  Verner 
and  C.  Raleigh  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the  Coulterville  School  District  No.  1. 

Alice  Beardslee,  SIU  community  consultant  who  will  be  working  with  the 
program  here,  explained  how  it  functions,  and  T.  Leo  Dodd,  president  of  the 
Eldorado  Community  Development  Association,  told  the  audience  some  of  the  benefits 
Eldorado  had  derived  from  the  program. 
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Carbondale,   111.,   Sept.   —  A  Southern  Illinois  University  freshman  who  never 
played  high  school  ball  may  play  in  his  first  football  game  Saturday  night* 

Looking  forward  to  action  in  the  SlU-Southeast  Missouri  State  College  game 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.    is  John  Aikin,   220-pound  tackle. 

Aikin,  who  is  19,  graduated  this  spring  from  the  Royalton  High  School  (20 
miles  northeast  of  Carbondale),   which  was  too  small  to  field  a  grid  team. 

Of  the  more  than  90  men  who  appeared  for  opening  practice  at  SIU  Sept.  1, 
Aikin  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  played  high  school  football.  Since  that  date, 
drop-outs  and  transfers  to  the  "B"    squad  have  cut  the  varsity  to  loss  than  50, 

But  Aikin  not  only  is  still  on  the  squad,   but  has  moved  into  the  second 
string  right  tackle  slot  just  behind  veteran  244-pound  Ed  Hayes  of  San  Erancisco,  Cal. 

Both  Aikin  and  head  coach  Al  Kawal  will  readily  admit  that  there's 
considerable  work  and  development  ahead  for  the  six-foot,    two-inch  youth  before  he 
turns  into  a  really  good  lineman.     Both,   however,   hope  for  that  to  happen, 

Kawal  has  great  expectations  for  Aikin  next  season.     In  the  meantime  he  plans 
to  use  him  in  games  this  year,  possibly  in  the  opening  game  Saturday. 

Competing  with  players  vrho  have  had  three  .and  four  years  of  high  school  ball 

plus  possibly  two  or  three  years  of  college  football  represents  quite  a  challenge  to 

Aikin.     Kawal  summarized  it  this  way:      "He's  inexperienced;   he's  big;   he's  rough; 

he's  willing." 

Aikin  accepts  the  long  uphill  battle  he's  undertaken  and  admits  that   this 
game  of  football  is  still  rather  now  to  him,   including  the  plays  and  terms.      "Since 
I  haven't  played  football  before,"  Aikin  commented,   "it's  especially  difficult  for  me 

to  learn  plays  and  blocking  assignments, 

"But,"  he  adds,  "I  love  the  contact  work.     I  believe  I!m  going  to  like  the 
game, 

"One  thing  to  my  advantage,"  he  mused,  "is  that  I  don't  have  to  'unlearn' 
anything.     I'm  starting  everything  at  the  beginning," 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Single  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University  wil 
pay  slightly  higher  rent  for  off-campus  housing  this  year,  but  the  quality  of  the 
rcooms  and  furniture  shows  improvement. 

That's  the  observation  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Pulliam,  supervisor  of  off-campus 
housing  at  SIU. 

Weekly  rentals  per  student  on  a  two-student-per-room  basis  are  running 
from  $3.50  to  $5  in  Carbondale,  Mrs.  Pulliam  said,  with  the  average  about  $4. 

Mrs.  Pulliam  pointed  out  that  a  great  many  townspeople  with  rooms  to  rent 
have  remodeled  them  and  bought  new  furniture.  The  demand  for  single  beds  has  been 
so  heavy  that  local  furniture  stores  are  having  a  difficult  time  keeping  them 
in  stock. 

The  darkest  spot  in  the  University  housing  picture  is  the  shortage  of 
rental  houses  for  married  faculty  members  with  children.  Charlton  F.  Rasche, 
supervisor  and  head  resident  of  family  housing  on  the  campus,  said  the  situation 
is  tighter  then  ever  before,  with  a  waiting  list  of  200  families. 

"Of  course  most  of  these  have  found  housing  someplace  in  the  area,  but  they 
want  to  move  to  the  campus  when  the  opportunity  arises,"  he  explained. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  To  an  insurance  man,  the  initials  "CLU"  on  a 
calling  card  or  office  door  can  be  as  important  as  the  "CPA"  so  prized  by  students 
of  accounting. 

An  insurance  man  who  can  call  himself  a  "chartered  life  underwriter"  is  a 
graduate  of  a  brainbusting  course  of  study  devised  by  the  American  College  of 
Life  Underwriters,  and  administered  in  "Little  Egypt"  by  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

A  total  of  25  insurance  men  (out  of  an  original  class  of  28)  successfully 
weathered  the  first  leg  of  the  four-part  course  at  SIU  last  year.  Most  of  them  are 
expected  to  return  to  Southern's  University  High  School  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  6 
to  sign  up  for  the  second  lap. 

The  course,  offered  by  the  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Division  at  SIU, 
will  be  taught  by  a  Carbondale  attorney.  This  year's  installment, a  30-week  affair 
with  class  meetings  each  Thursday  from  4  to  6  p.m.,  will  deal  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  life  insurances  trusts,  wills,  estates,  taxes  and  so  on. 

Last  year,  the  beginners  studied  fundamentals.  Next  year  they'll  plow  through 
the  economics  involved  in  insurance  selling,  as  well  as  work  in  sociology, 
government  and  speaking.  The  final  year's  agenda  lists  corporation  finance 
and  investments. 

According  to  Harry  Bauernfeind,  supervisor  of  the  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  Division,  the  "CLU"  course  is  available  at  only  one  other  school  in 
the  state.  Plans  are  underway  to  open  an  extension  class  of  the  course  at 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Tuition  for  the  course  is  $18,  plus  books.  Registration  will  be  at  4  p.m. 
October  6,  in  room  213  of  the  University  School. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  The  Southern  Illinois  Educational  Council  of  100 
Inc.,  climaxed  several  years  of  effort  to  get  a  public  school  camp  in  the  area  when 
the  board  of  directors  signed  a  lease  for  375  acres  of  land  bordering  on  Little 
Grassy  Lake  Tuesday  night. 

Campers  from  the  public  schools  will  begin  using  the  federal  land  in  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Oct.  1,  and  the  Educational  Council  had 
issued  an  invitation  to  schools  in  30  counties  to  send  students  for  one-day  or  ov.  xr 
overnight  camping  this  fall. 

The  Council  will  pay  $300  a  year  on  the  20-year  lease  and  must  submit  to 
the  government  within  the  first  six  months  a  master  plan  for  development  of  the 
camping  area.  Dr.  William  Freeberg,  director  of  the  outdoor  education  department 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  and  a  consultant  to  the  Council,  figures  such  a 
development  program  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000. 

Ten  percent  of  the  development  work  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  according  to  terms  of  the  lease,  and  the  overall  program  must  be  finished 
at  the  end  of  10  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  Freeberg  said  at  least  two  school  groups  had  already 
made  plans  to  give  students  primitive  camping  experience  at  the  site  this  fall. 
All  Southern  Illinois  school  children  from  grades  six  through  10  will  be  eligible 
for  the  beginning  program. 

The  individual  schools  will  be  expected  to  pay  transportation  costs  to  Little 
Grassy  and  made  arrangements  for  food,  first  aid  supplies,  instructional  material 
and  teachers  or  chaperones.  There  will  be  no  other  cost  to  the  school  or  the 
students. 

SIU  students  who  are  taking  course  work  in  outdoor  education  and  camping 
will  serve  as  counselors. 
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More  than  1,000  additional  acres  at  Little  Grassy  adjacent  to  the  leased 
portion  will  be  held  in  reserve  by  the  government  for  10  years  for  possible 
expansion  of  the  camp.  Council  members  hope  the  entire  1,400-acre  plot  may 
be  leased  eventually  to  provide  facilities  for  as  many  as  2,000  campers  at  one 
time. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Schaller,  Waterloo,  president  of  the  Council,  urged  board  members 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  hiring  a  full-time  executive  secretary  for  the  Council 
and  to  submit  proposals  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  It  will  be  held 
prior  to  the  general,  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  SIU  Little 
Grassy  Lake  Camp  Oct.  11. 

Board  members  of  the  Council,  an  organization  composed  of  educators  and 
laymen  interested  in  improving  education  in  the  area,  also  suggested  that  the 
Council  start  branching  out  to  undertake  new  programs.  A  scholarship  program  was 
suggested,  and  Mrs.  Schaller  named  L.  W.  Church,  Herrin,  to  head  a  scholarship 
committee. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  New  students  entering  Southern  Illinois  University 

this  fall — over  2,000  of  them  are  expected — will  be  introduced  to  one  unique  aspect 

of  campus  life  already  familiar  to  their  more  experienced  classmates. 

Above  the  normal  noise  level  of  campus  life  they'll  be  hearing  the  distant 

grinding  of  bulldozers,  the  tattoo  of  hammer  on  nail  and  the  chattering  whine  of 

finishing  machinery.  Even  as  Southern  braces  for  another  record  enrollment,  the 

school  continues  the  near-hopeless  task  of  providing  sufficient  space  for  housing 

and  classrooms. 

Lake 
On  Thompson/Point,  a  wooded  promontory  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  campus, 

work  has  begun  on  a  residence  project  planned  to  ultimately  include  seven  men's 

residence  halls  and  a  main  dining  hall  to  feed  the  nearly  900  men  who  will  live 
there • 

Farther  north,  heavy  equipment  has  started  knocking  down  trees  and  clearing 

brush  to  pave  the  way  for  construction  of  the  $2,500,000  agriculture  building. 

Next  to  the  year-old  Life  Science  building,  detailed  work  continues  in  the 

corridors  and  reading  rooms  of  the  $2,500,000  library  expected  to  be  ready  for 

student  use  in  January.  And  even  here,  plans  for  a  bigger  future  haven't  been 

overlooked.  The  massive  foundations  are  designed  to  support  three  more  floors. 
Ten  pre-fabricated  bungalows  designed  to  help  alleviate  a  staff  housing 

shortage  are  just  about  finished.  Bulldozers  are  plowing  through  the  area  itself, 

opening  a  road  to  connect  the  "Ag"  building  and  the  Thompson's  Point  units  to  the 

campus  proper. 

On  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Institute  campus  east  of  Carbondale,  workmen 
are  trying  to  beat  a  class-time  deadline  in  completing  a  set  of  machine  and 
architectural  drafting  laboratories.  A  newly  finished  wood  products  pilot  plant 
not  far  away  goes  into  operation  during  the  fall  term. 

The  sounds  of  construction  are  not  expected  to  distract  students  and  teachers 
in  SIU's  classrooms.  To  most  of  them  it's  "sweet  music." 

-pb- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  •—  So  you  thought  you  had  moving  troubles? 

Pity  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Southern  Illinois  University  director  of  libraries.  He's 
doing  much  head-scratching  these  days.  S6  are  his  assistants.  For  good  reasons,  too 
he  believes. 

1.  Moving  day  is  coming  in  January  when  52-year-old  Wheeler  Library  building 
will  be  vacated  and  Southern's  new  library  building  will  be  occupied.  Southern's 
library  contains  nearly  170,000  items  but  half  of  them  are  scattered  at  various 
points  about  the  campus  because  the  old  building  lacks  space  for  them. 

2.  The  SIU  libraries  are  being  reorganized  into  a  subject  division  system 
this  fall,  preceding  the  move  to  the  new  building.  There  will  be  four  divisions — 
social  science,  the  humanities,  education,  and  science. 

3.  New  staff  additions  are  being  made  and  oriented. 

4.  More  than  1,000  additional  students  need  to  be  served  this  fall  as 
Southern's  enrollment  continues  to  spiral  upward— students  for  whom  library  reading 
space  disappeared  long  ago. 

5.  A  library  materials  acquisition  program  is  underway  with  a  comparatively 
limited  budget  in  a  catching-up  effort  to  bring  the  library  more  into  line  with 
Southern's  growing  educational  program.  Emphasis  is  going  toward  building  up  files 
of  learned  journals  and  valuable  source  material  in  cooperation  with  various 
University  departments  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  graduate  students  and  faculty 
research. 

Obtaining  materials  in  microtext— microfilm,  microcards,  and  microprint — is 
a  lifesaver  for  the  SIU  library,  McCoy  says.  Microfilm  comes  in  reels  of  35-mw 
photographic  film  negatives  and  is  especially  appropriate  for  newspaper  reproduction? 
Microcards  are  printed  three-by- five-inch  cards  usually  containing  up  to  60  pages  of 
printed  material.  Microprint  comes  on  six-by-nine-inch  cards  containing  reproduction- 
of  many  more  pages  of  printed  material  than  microcards. 

(more ) 
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Files  of  microtext  material  often  are  much  cheaper  than  are  the  bound  volumes, 
and  complete  back  files  of  some  needed  journals  today  are  so  rare  that  they  are 
available  only  in  microtext.  Fox  example,  complete  back  files  of  the  German  chemica 
journal,  Chemische  Berichte,  cost  approximately  $2400  but  recently  were  obtained  by 
SIU  in  microtext  for  nearly  half  as  much.  McCoy  says  the  library  is  filling  in 
back  files  on  a  dozen  important  journals,  as  well  as  subscribing  to  200  current 
publication  titles  in  microtext. 

Savings  in  binding  costs  and  space,  and  the  fact  that  papers  deteriorate  rapidl- 
through  use  are  other  reasons  for  obtaining  microtext  files.  Current  publications 
are  not  immediately  discarded,  however.  Because  of  heavy  demand  by  students  they 
are  given  a  cheap  binding  so  that  they  may  be  available  on  the  shelves  until  use 
goes  down  so  much  after  five  to  seven  years  that  they  may  be  discarded  to  conserve 
space.  Space  saving  in  microtext  may  be  illustrated  by  the  New  York  Times,  of 
which  SIU  has  complete  files  from  1851  to  the  present.  A  year's  issues  fills  12 
cubic  feet  of  shelf  space  in  paper  files.  Microfilm  files  of  the  same  issues  requir 
only  one-half  cubic  foot.  Microcards  need  only  half  as  much  space  as  microfilm,  an< 
microprint  even  less. 

Southern's  new  library  building  will  have  special  booths  containing  a  variety 
of  microtext  reading  machines.  Its  present  facilities  have  four  microtext  reading 
machines. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Every  afternoon  when  the  final  class  bell  rings 
at  Carbondale' s  University  High  School,  a  strange  procession  gets  underway 
from  the  locker  rooms. 

Astride  a  fleet  of  bicycles,  the  helmeted  warriors  of  the  school's  football 
team  begin  a  cross-campus  journey  to  their  distant  practice  field.  They  work 
out  within  punting  distance  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  varsity,  and 
at  quitting  time,  they  pedal  back  to  the  showers. 

Along  the  half-mile  route  to  and  from  practice,  they  must  endure  such 
curbstone  commentary  as  "What's  this,  a  new  offense?"  or  "Watch  'em  roll  up 
the  yardage  this  year."  Occasionally,  snatches  of  "Bicycle  Built  For  Two"  greet 
their  burning  ears. 

Coach  John  Stotlar,  who  likes  to  say  "they've  won  one  every  year"  when 
reviewing  the  Lynx's  lean  record  (1-6  last  year),  only  regrets  the  team  can't 
use  their  iron  steeds  in  a  ball  game.  "We  could  be  deadly  on  downfield  blocking," 
he  says. 

UHS  footballers  are  looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  their  own  practice 
field,  next  to  the  school,  maybe  by  next  year.  But  until  then,  it's  chin  up  and 
handlebars  high  for  the  Lynx  Bicycle  Brigade. 
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classroom 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  --  Using  audio-visual  materials  to  do  a  better/ teach- 
ing job  will  be  the  general  theme  of  the  Third  Audio-Visual  Conference  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  September  27  (Tuesday). 

The  SIU  conference  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  SIU  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Service  and  the  Illinois  Audio-Visual  Association,  the  first  of  four  similar 
regional  meetings  in  Illinois.  Others  are  scheduled  at  Danville,  Sept.  28; 
Peoria,  Sept.  29,  and  Dekalb,  Sept.  30. 

Donald  A.  Ingli»  SIU  audio-visual  aids  directory  says  the  SIU  meeting  will 
be  especially  helpful  for  Southern  Illinois  classroom  teachers.  Audio-visual 
specialists  from  SIU,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  National  Education 
Association  will  participate  in  the  program.  Conference  sessions  will  be  at 
University  School,  SIU  teacher-training  laboratory  school. 

Morning  sessions  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  production  of  inexpensive 
teaching  materials  by  Gordon  K.  Butts,  SIU  assistant  director  of  audio-visual 
aids,  and  a  demonstration  of  how  films  used  as  teaching  materials  affect  attitudes 
of  class  members. 

Floyd  E.  Brooker,  Washington,  D.  C,  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA 
department  of  audio-visual  instruction,  will  address  the  conference  luncheon 
session. 

Three  simultaneous  afternoon  sessions  will  includes  a  panel  discussion  on 
administering  school  audio-visual  programs  with  Ingli  moderating  a  panel  of  key 
school  administrators;  a  "how-to-do-it"  session  on  producing  instructional  materials , 
conducted  by  Butts;  and  a  discussion  on  making  the  most  use  of  audio-visual 
equipment  and  materials,  led  by  Donald  W.  Smith,  University  of  Illinois  supervisor 
of  audio-visual  aids. 

As  a  part  of  the  afternoon  program,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meehan,  University  School 
fourth  grade  supervisor,  will  use  her  class  to  demonstrate  teaching  of  geography 
by  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials.    -am- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  New  state  legislation  affecting  school  administration 
will  be  explained  to  Southern  Illinois  principals  and  superintendents  at  an  all- 
day  conference  Oct,  3  at  the  University  School  Auditorium  in  Carbondale. 

Main  speaker  will  be  N.  E.  Hutson,  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  charge  of  legal  matters.  Other  speakers  will  include 
Dr.  J.  E.  Grinnell,  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  Luther  Black,  secretary  of  the  State  Teachers  Certification  Board. 

Dr.  Douglas  Lawson,  professor  of  education  at  SIU,  will  preside  during  the 
mornimg  session.  Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  University  cafeteria. 

Nearly  200  public ^school  administrators  from  the  31  southernmost  counties 
in  the  state  are  expected  to  attend. 
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CARBQNDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Oyer  1800  freshmen  and  new  students  packed 
Shryock  Auditorium  for  the  opening  of  new  student  week  as  Southern  Illinois 
University's  largest  freshman  class  started  pre-school  orientation  Friday. 

t  if 

Dean  I.  Clark  Davis,  director  of  Southern's  office  of  student  affairs, 
estimated  that  "over  2,000  new  students"  will  take  part  in  the  familiarization 
process  which  runs  through  Wednesday  (Sept*  21* ) 

Following  an  address  of  welcome  by  Davis,  the  group  was  broken  up  into 
small  groups  under  the  direction  of  SIU  upperclassme,a  for  a  conducted  tour  of 
the  csopos. 

For  the  rest  of  the  period,  the  groups  will  b^led  through  a  full  schedule 

of  tests,  orientation,  advisement  and  registration..  'An  equally  full  recreation 

program  is  planned  for  the  evenings. 

expected  will 
The  2,000  new  students/surpass   Southern's  previous  record  set  last  fall 

and  bring  total  enrollment  to  at  least  5,500  full-time  students* 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Six  Southern  Illinois  Shrine  clubs  have  started  an 
advanced  ticket  sale  for  the  SIU~Central  Michigan  game  scheduled  for  Carbondale 
Saturday  night  Oct.  1. 

Club  members  are  selling  the  tickets  in  several  Southern  Illinois  communities 
at  the  regular  $1.25  reserve  seat  price. 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  Shriners  will  get  half  of  all  money  from  tickets 
they  sell  with  the  other  half  going  to  the  university.  After  expenses  of 
advertising  are  paid,  all  the  Shriners'  share  will  go  for  support  of  the 
Shriners1  Crippled  Childrens'  hospital  in  St.  Louis. 

The  game  is  shaping  up  as  one  of  the  season's  best,  with  SIU  showing 

considerable  promise  even  though  it  lost  its  first  game  to  Southeast  Missouri 

State  College,  7-0,  Saturday  night*  Central  Michigan,  co-champions  of  the  conferee 

a 
last  season,  is  again/real  powerhouse  this  year. 

Central  Michigan  Coach  Bill  Kelly  has  two  complete  lines  of  lettermen  and 
this  alone  makes  them  the  favorite  for  the  conference  title.  Central  Michigan 
did  receive  one  big  blow  earlier  this  month  when  their  star  backfieldman, 
Jim  Podoley,  quit  football  to  concentrate  on  the  Decathlon  track  event. 

Central  Michinga  won  its  opening  game  by  trouncing  Kansas  State,  33-0. 
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Carbondale,  111.  —  Sept.  —  Dr.  Janes  L.  C.  Ford,  former  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Montana  State  University  and  newly  appointed  to  the  journalism 
department  faculty  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  will  be  the  load-off  speaker 
Saturday  (Sept.  24)  when  some  300  high  school  journalists  neet  at  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

The  all-day  convention  program  of  the  Southern  Illinois  High  School  Press 
Association  will  include  eight  panel  discussions  and  a  lunchoon.  Robert  L.  Burnes, 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Denocrat,  will  bo  the  luncheon  speaker. 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  Dr.  H.  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  SIU  journalism 
department,  and  two  new  department  faculty  members,  D.  Wayne  Rowland  and  Donald 
G-.  Hilenan, 

The  convention  will  begin  with  registration  at  8  a.m.  and  will  close 
following  afternoon  panel  discussions. 
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Soptomber  20,  1955 

Dear  Sports  Editor: 

Southern  Illinois  University  invites  you  to  attend  as  many  of 
Southern1 s  football  games  as  possible. 

We  hope  to  receive  tickot  requests  at  least  a  week  in  advance. 
We  also  ask  that  ordinarily,  requests  "be  United  to  two  tickets 
for  any  one  gane.  If  you  decide  at  the  last  nonent  to  attend  a 
game,  please  call  us  (Carbondale  1020).  The  Information  Service 
office  on  campus  will  be  open  from  6:30  to  7  p.m.  "before  night 
games  and  from  12  noon  to  12:30  p.m.  "before  day  games. 

This  year  we  have  working  press  passes  which  will  entitle  you 
to  a  space  in  the  press  "box,  but  because  of  limited  space,  wo 
ask  that  you  request  working  press  passes  only  if  you  are 
actually  covering  the  game  for  your  publication.  Requests  for 
radio  space  should  be  made  two  weeks  in  advance.  Other  seats 
will  be  reserved  for  you  in  the  west  stands.  The  special  press 
gate  is  at  the  northeast  entrance  to  tho  field. 

If  your  publication  plans  to  send  a  staff  photographer  to  tho 
games,  we  will  bo  glad  to  provide  him  with  a  sideline  pass. 

If  you  have  any  additional  questions,  please  write  or  call. 
Home  games  are  listed  below. 

Yours  truly, 


Bill  Hollada 

Sports  Publicity  Director 


HOME  GAMES: 


Oct.  1 — Contral  Michigan  (Shrine  Game),  8  p.m. 
Oct.  15 — Eastern  Illinois,  8  p.m. 

Nov.  5 — Washington  University  (Homecoming),  1:30  p.m. 
Hov.  19 — Northern  Illinois  (Parents  Day),  1:30  p.m. 
Nov.  24 — Bradloy  University,  1:30  p.m. 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Sept.  —  Set  up  to  make  identification  card  photos  of 
sone  2,000  new  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  photographers  observed 
today  that  "some  of  the  freshmen  seen  a  little  confused." 

A  sign  informing  students  when  activity  cards  would  "bo  ready  was  the  "basis 
of  much  of  the  confusion.  An  upper classman  suggested  to  one  girl  that  she  read 
the  sign.  The  co-ed  asked,  "To  you?" 

Another  freshman  stepped  confidently  in  front  of  the  camera,  smiled  and 
turned  her  back  to  the  lens. 

Then  there  was  the  fellow  who  hold  up  the  line  for  several  minutes  while  ho 
lectured  the  cameraman  on  the  merits  of  "available  light"  photography. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

by  Albert  Meyer 

Today1 s  discussion  deals  with  a  phase  of  wheat  production.  Mostly  the  subject 
is  nitrogen. 

Winter  wheat  continues  to  be  an  important  cash  grain  crop  in  Southern  Illinois, 
especially  in  the  less  rolling  areas  north  of  the  rugged  hill  land  of  the  southern- 
most counties.  St.  Clair,  Washington,  and  adjacent  counties  comprise  the  greatest 
wheat  producing  area  in  the  state.  Illinois  produces  some  40  million  bushels  of 
wheat  annually.  Two-thirds  of  it  is  grown  in  the  southern  third  of  the  state. 


Wheat  depends  heavily  on  nitrogen.  It  uses  more  of  this  plant  food  element  thai 
of  either  phosphorous  or  potassium  (potash).  A  40-bushels-per-acre  wheat  crop — 
not  an  unusual  yield  today  in  a  good  season  in  Southern  Illinois — needs  60  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  to  25  pounds  of  phosphorous  and  40  pounds  of 
potash.  It  must  be  emphasized,  too,  that  phosphorous  and  potash  requirements  must 
be  met  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  nitrogen. 

There  are  four  general  sources  of  nitrogen. 

Some  of  it  comes  from  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  A  silt  loam  soil  having  one 
percent  organic  matter  content  will  release  nearly  25  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the 
growing  crop.  Much  upland  soil  in  Southern  Illinois  contains  less  than  one  percent 
organic  matter  during  the  growing  season. 

Additional  nitrogen  is  brought  down  by  rain  water.  Estimates  are  that  from 
five  to  eight  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  aero  annually  are  washed  down  from  the  air 
by  rain. 

Certain  bacteria  fix  nitrogen  in  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere  to  provide  anotho? 
source.  There  are  two  groups.  Tho  les3  important  of  the  Wo  is  that  which  fixes 
nitrogen  without  the  aid  of  a  legume  plant.  (more) 


The  effectiveness  of  this  group  depends  on  the  amount  of  organic  natter  and 
lime  in  the  soil.  More  nitrogen  will  "bo  fixed  in  limed  soil  having  a  good  supply  of 
organic  matter  than  in  acid  soil  with  low  organic  content.  These  "bacteria  add  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  to  the  soil  annually. 

The  legume  "bacteria  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  group  provides  the  highest  natural 
source  of  nitrogen.  An  acre  of  sweet  clover  will  fix  nearly  120  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Bacteria  on  soybeans  fix  about  70  pounds.  The  value  of  these  legumes  to  wheat  comes 
from  plowing  them  down  as  a  green  manure  crop.  If  thus  used,  only  one  half  of  the 
total  nitrogen  fixed  will  "be  released  for  the  succeeding  crop  so,  in  figuring  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  available  for  wheat,  divide  the  above  totals  by  two. 


Frequently,  however,  legume  crops  are  not  plowed  down  prior  to  planting  wheat. 
In  such  instances  only  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  needed  for  a  40-hushel 
wheat  crop  is  available  in  the  soil.  Here  the  source  of  plant  food  needed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  needed  for  maximum  yields  must  "bo  commercial  fertilizer. 

Because  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  soluble  and  subject  to  loss  from  the  soil  by 
leaching,  they  ought  to  bo  applied  to  crops  when  the  plants  need  most  of  the  nitrogen, 
For  wheat  this  is  in  the  early  spring.  Hence,  recommendations  for  top-dressing  wheat 
with  nitrogen  in  the  spring,  particularly  in  loose  soils. 

Experiments  at  Southern  Illinois  University  (and  elsewhere)  on  tight  soils  with 

a  shallow  claypan  common  to  Southern  Illinois  show  that  it  makes  little  yield 

difference  vrhethor  nitrogen  is  applied  in  the  fall  or  spring  because  leaching  is 

reducod  to  a  minimum.  Ono  advantage  of  fall  application  is  that  the  farmer  avoids 
extra  passage  over  the  wheat  fields  in  early  spring  when  the  soil  likely  will  bo 
wet  and  pack  easily. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  to  apply  depends  on  the  total  available  from  other 
sources — whether  a  green  legume  crop  has  "been  plowed  down  or  not.  Generally  a  rate 
of  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  is  most  profitable,  providing  the  other  basic 
food  elomonts  are  in  "balance, 
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Number  123  in  a  weekly  series — "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois" — a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

A  MIGRANT  COUNTY  SEAT 

John  ¥.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  Thebes  Courthouse  is  a  Southern  Illinois  landmark.  Begun  110  years  ago,  it 
still  sits  serenely  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River.  It  v/as  built 
and  first  used  as  a  County  Courthouse  for  Alexander  County,  but  ceased  to  serve 
that  purpose  more  than  90  years  ago. 

Sinee  it  was  used  as  a  courthouse  it  has  served  many  other  purposes.  It  has 
been  abandoned  by  spells,  used  as  a  church,  for  school  purposes,  by  fraternal  orders, 
as  a  point  for  political  gatherings,  and  for  other  varied  purposes.  Strolling  boys 
have  always  found  it  a  favorite  rendezvous.  Now  it  is  a  city  hall  and  houses  the 
village  library.  Also  it  marks  one  of  the  numerous  sites  where  the  county  seat 
paused  on  its  journey  from  America  to  Cairo. 

When  Alexander  County  was  established  on  March  4,  1819,  five  county  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  locate  the  "permanent  seat  of  justice"  and  to  establish  the  new 
county  government.  For  the  new  seat  of  justice  they  selected  the  long  vanished 
village  of  America  that  had  been  platted  on  the  Ohio  at  the  lower  end  of  Hodges 
Bayou  in  1817.  They  also  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  courthouse  and 
jail,  the  jail  to  be  built  first. 

Their  choice  of  America  appeared  to  be  a  wise  one.  The  town  grew  rapidly.  One 
group  of  promoters  built  "24  double  log  cabins  and  many  frame  dwellings."  Others 
came  to  build.  The  town  soon  had  several  hundred  people  and  gave  promise  of 
importance.  These  promises,  howevor,  were  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Business  failures, 
a  slight  shifting  of  the  river's  channel,  some  destructive  fire3,  a  great  pestilence 
and  the  death,  removal  or  docreased  interest  of  influential  men  combined  to  dim  all 
hopes.  After  about  a  decade  the  village  was  practically  doserted. 

-more- 
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A  feeling  grow  that  the  eounty  seat  should  "be  removed  to  a  "better  location. 
The  county  commissioners  mot  on  March  6,  1833,  and  took  action.  They  chose  a  new 
site  for  the  "permanent  seat  of  justice."  The  facts  are  they  appear  to  have  chosen 
Wo  or  three  sites.  In  one  report,  still  extant  and  "bearing  thoir  signatures,  a 
site  was  vaguely  designated  about  three  miles  east  and  two  miles  north  of  present 
Unity.  The  name  of  Vernon  was  chosen  for  the  projected  village.  Vernon  was  to  "be 
somewhere  in  the  "Southeast  quarter  and  North  end  of  Section  27." 

Another  report  on  another  loose  sheet  of  paper  and  hearing  the  signatures  of 
the  same  commissioner,  adds  to  the  confusion.  This  second  report  would  place  the 
"permanent  seat  of  justice"  on  a  tract  of  land  "located  on  the  Southwest  half  of 
the  Southeast  Quarter  and  North  end  of  Section  36." 

This  state  of  confusion  was  partially  clarified  on  June  13,  1833,  when  David 
Hailman  and  his  wife  gave  the  county  a  deed  to  twenty  acres  of  land  to  be  used  as  a 
county  seat.  This  tract  of  land  was  described  by  motes  and  bounds,  beginning  at 
"three  white  oaks  the  northwest  corner  of  Section  6".  This  was  definitely  not 
either  of  the  tracts  described  in  the  reports  mentioned. 

A  county  building  that  combined  both  a  jail  and  a  courthouse  was  shortly  built 
on  the  tract  that  Hailman  had  given.  It  was  built  of  logs,  covered  with  clapboards 
and  weatherboardod.  In  1843  two  prisoners  contived  to  have  this  building  burn  as 
part  of  thoir  plan  of  escape.  A  plan  immediately  got  under  way  to  remove  the 
county  seat  from  Unity. 

On  February  4,  1845,  the  village  of  Thebes,  earlier  called  Spar  Hawk1 s  Landing, 
was  chosen  as  the  new  location.  Thero  must  have  been  some  idea  that  this  was  to  be 
the  permanent  seat  so  often  mentioned,  A  contract  for  stone  courthouse  and  jail  was 
made  on  December  17,  1845.  This  agreement  was  with  a  man  designated  in  the  contract 
as  Erndt  Barkhausen,  but  vrho  signed  his  name  as  Arnsed  Baurkhousen.  For  the 

construction  the  contractor  was  to  roceive  $4200  and  was  given  the  privilege  of 

quarrying  stone  on  tho  courthouse  grounds.  This  agreomont  describes  the  building 
and  gives  gonoral  specifications  for  its  construction.  All  work  was  to  bo  done  in 
a  substantial  mannor,  -more- 


All  walls  wore  to  be  Wo  feet  thick  excepting  those  around  tho  jail.  These 
were  to  "be  throe  feet  thick.  Tho  jail  was  to  have  "one  heavily  "barred  window 
12  by  12  inches."  This  may  still  be  seen.  The  door  to  the  jail  was  to  be  made  of 
oak  planks  two  inches  thick  and  lined  with  sheet  iron  "securely  riveted."  The  iron 
is  still  on  the  door.  The  oaken  floor  three  inches  thick  on  floor  joists  three 
inches  by  ten  inches  has  rotted  away  but  the  vaulted  stone  ceiling  is 
intact, 

With  only  minor  changes  the  old  courthouse  stands  today  much  as  it  vras  when 
built.  Tho  outside  plaster  or  stucco  had  begun  to  crack  and  was  romoved  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Partitions  and  floors  have  been  changed  somewhat.  The  lower 
hallway  is  no  longer  "floored  with  bricks  on  edge."  A  keystone  above  the  roar 
doorway  carried  the  date  of  1848,  evidently  the  year  of  the  building's  completion. 

Though  the  Thebes  Courthouse  itself  has  proved  relatively  permanent,  the 
"permanent  seat  of  justice"  retained  its  itching  foot.  Petitions  asking  its 
removal  were  circulated  and  an  election  was  hold  in  1859.  Cairo  mustered  570  votes 
against  390  for  Thebes.  The  seat  of  justice  was  moved  to  Cairo,  where  it  has 
remained.  Careful  listening  unearths  no  rumor  of  a  contemplated  move. 

Sightseers  stopping  in  the  village  enjoy  soeing  "The  Old  Courthouso"  at 
Thebes. 

-30- 
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Carbondale,    111.,   Sept.   —  The  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  begins  rehearsals 
for  its  sixth  concert  season  Tuesday  (Sept.   27)    in  a  two  hour  x^arnup  at  Shryock 
Auditorium  hero,    starting  at  7  p.m. 

Under   the  baton  of  Dr.  Mauri ts  Kesnar  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
music  department   the  orchostra  will  play  three  concerts  in  Shryock  during  tho 
season,  Nov.   22,    Feb.   28,   and  May  15.     Local  concerts  are  sponsored  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Carbondale. 

Kesnar  says  "five  or  six"   out-of-toxra  concerts  are  also  plaunod,   and  part 
of  tho  orchestra  will  perform  in  the  department's  annual  production  of  "Tho  Messiah." 

The  unique  organization  is  composod  of  SIU  students  and  Southern  Illinois 
musicians  from  every  walk  of  life.     Last  year,   86  volunteer  musicians  representing 
35  towns  played  in  the  orchestra, 

Kosnar  has  invited  instrumentalists  who  would  like  to  play  to  call  him,   at 
Carbondale-1926,   or  University  extension  number  214. 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Sept,  —  Five  student  trainee  grants  of  $1600  each  aro 
waiting  for  qualified  Southern  Illinois  University  graduato  students  in  a  nevr 
program  in  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling,  !7.  G.  Swartz,  dean  of  the  SIU 
Graduate  School,  announced  today.  The  student  grants  involve  no  work  duties  and 
aro  for  a  nine-  months'  school  year. 

Application  for  the  awards  must  be  nado  at  the  Graduate  School  offico 
before  Sept.  28,  he  said.  There  aro  no  post-training  commitment  strings  attached. 

In  addition  to  the  five  trainee  grants,  totaling  $8,000,  SIU  received 
$12,636  in  teaching  grants  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  to  assist  with  instructional  expenses  for  the  new  program.  Heading 
the  work  in  the  Graduate  School  will  be  a  coordinator  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
counseling, 

SIU  is  one  of  a  number  of  universities  in  the  nation  receiving  such  grants 
for  implementing  or  carrying  on  advanced  training  in  this  fiold. 

A  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  counseling  and  in  othor  phases  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  has  led  to  recommendations  by  the 
national  administration  to  expand  the  country's  resourcos  for  rehabilitating  the 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped.  Expanding  the  program  is  possible  under  tho 
Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  August,  1954  (83rd  Congress). 
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(NOTE  NAMES  FROM  WEST  FRANKFORT,  SPARTA) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Health  and  physical  education  teachers  from 
area  schools  will  attend  an  annual  meeting  of  the  southern  district  of  the 
Illinois  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Oct.  4  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Main  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Donald  N.  Boydston,  new  chairman  of  the  health 
education  department  at  SIU,  who  will  discuss  problems  in  health  education. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries  will  be  discussed  by  Jack  Jones, 
new  trainer  at  the  University. 

C.  C.  Franklin  of  the  men's  physical  education  department  at  SIU  will 
conduct  a  session  on  methods  and  materials  in  group  dance  instruction.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  Jean  Stehr,  also  on  the  University  faculty.  Another  session 
will  deal  with  the  use  of  tests  in  girls*  physical  education. 

The  day-long  program  will  include  a  luncheon  and  business  meeting.  William 
Brown  of  West  Frankfort  is  president  of  the  association's  southern  district. 
President-elect  is  Gloria  Bonali  of  the  SIU  faculty,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
program.  Charles  Crouch  of  Sparta  is  secretary-treasurer. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  The  ire  of  the  American  housewife  is  certain 
to  be  aroused  if  she  breaks  an  "unsavory"  egg  into  the  skillet  -  and  others  - 
for  this  reason  the  state  egg  law  is  important,  says  Lee  Kolmer,  Southern 
Illinois  University  marketing  specialist  who  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  egg  law 
education  and  information  advisory  committee. 

The  intent  of  the  Illinois  egg  law,  he  points  out,  is  to  raise  the  quality 
of  eggs  sold  in  the  state  so  that  the  housewife  may  buy  eggs  with  more  confidence 
and  satisfaction.  Regulations  to  insure  proper  labeling,  therefore,  are  necessary ■ 

Farmers  producing  and  selling  eggs  are  affected  by  this  law  in  several  ways. 
Here  are  two: 

1.  All  eggs  bought  from  farmers  must  be  candled  and  bought  on  a  "loss  off" 
basis,  meaning  that  the  buyer  cannot  purchase  bad  or  inedible  eggs  and  that 
farmers  including  such  eggs  in  their  shipment  will  not  be  paid  for  them. 
Actually,  the  law  only  specifies  that  eggs  purchased  from  farmers  must  be 
candled  so  that  the  bad  or  inedible  eggs  will  hot  be  bought.  Contrary  to  some 
ideas,  he  is  not  required  to  buy  the  eggs  on  a  graded  basis. 

2.  The  existing  Illinois  law  requires  that  persons  buying  and  selling 
eggs  be  licensed  by  the  Division  of  Markets,  but  this  applies  only  to  persons 
selling  eggs  not  produced  by  them.  Farmers  may  sell  eggs  to  their  own 
customers  without  a  retailer  license. 

Kolmer  says  that  persons  wanting  more  information  about  the  Illinois 
egg  law  may  write  to  the  State  Division  of  Markets,  State  Fairgrounds, 
Springfield. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Southern  Illinois  University  grid  coach,  Al  Kawal, 
had  slow-motion  movies  of  last  week's  game  shown  to  team  members  this  week  in  an 
effort  to  iron  out  mistakes  before  Southern  plays  Illinois  Wesleyan  at  Bloomington 
Saturday  night  (Sept.  24). 

Even  though  Southern  dropped  its  first  encounter  to  Southeast  Missouri  State 
College,  7-0,  Kawal  said  he  was  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  Salukis.  "We  playe 
a  good  game,  but  didn't  cash  in  on  our  scoring  opportunities,"  he  commented. 

He  had  reference  to  the  three  times  the  Salukis  penetrated  within  Southeast's 
10-yard  line  and  a  pass  dropped  on  the  opponent's  goal  line. 

Kawal  planned  no  major  changes  this  week  with  the  possible  exception  of 
freshman  Robert  Batura  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  may  get  the  call  at  end. 

Also  slated  for  considerable  action,  although  not  probable  starters,  are 
freshman  Ranette  Lewis,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Richard  Krieshok,  sophomore  from 
Madison.  Both  are  halfbacks. 

Kawal  seemed  particularly  pleased  with  his  converted  ends,  Marion  Rushing, 
Pinckneyville,  who  switched  to  center;  and  John  Gelch,  Sesser,  who  changed  over 
to  tackle. 

Against  Illinois  Wesleyan,  Kawal  hopes  to  get  the  offensive  machinery  moving 
better,  especially  in  the  rushing  department.  Southern  gained  more  yardage  by  ai: 
against  Cape  than  by  rushing,  but  outgained  Cape  in  both  departments. 

The  entire  team  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  go  this  Saturday  except  for  half- 
back Robert  Slowinski,  Chicago,  who  suffered  a  broken  nose  in  the  Cape  encounter. 

Probable  SIU  starters  Saturdays  Ends — Wayne  Williams,  DuQuoin  and  either 
Walter  Bishop,  Litchfield,  or  Batura.  Tackles — Ed  Hayes,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
and  Gelch.  Guards — Bill  Miller,  Benton,  and  James  McCann,  West  Frankfort.  Centc 
Rushing.  Quarterback — Gerald  Hart,  West  Frankfort.  Halfbacks — Jack  Schneider, 
Glen  Carbon,  and  Ed  Johnson,  Carbondale.  Fullback — Hank  Warfield,  Evansville,  Ir 

Southern  will  open  its  home  season  against  last  year's  co-champions,  Central 
Michigan,  in  a  night  game,  October  1. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  With  spankings  forbidden,  classroom  discipline 
is  not  what  it  was  in  West  German  schools,  according  to  a  Southern  Illinois 
University  language  professor  who  recently  completed  a  year's  stay  in  his 
native  Germany. 

Before  World  War  II,  pupils  were  mere  underlings,  subject  to  frequent 
physical  punishment,  recalled  Dr.  Hellmut  Hartwig,  who  taught  at  the 
Bismarckschule  (Bismarck  School)  in  Hanover,  West  Germany,  under  the  Fulbright 
Exchange  Plan  during  1954-55. 

"Now  schools  in  West  Germany  won't  allow  teachers  to  spank  their  pupils," 
the  professor  commented.  "Consequently,  pupils  command  more  respect  and 
consideration,  but  as  a  natural  consequence  classroom  contol  is  more  difficult 
than  under  the  stricter  system." 

Dr.  Hartwig  noted  few  fundamental  changes  in  the  West  German  school 
system,  with  today's  pupils  receiving  the  same  type  of  instruction  given  the 
German  pupil  before  the  war. 

Pupils  from  grades  five  through  thirteen  attend  the  "Oberschule"  in 
Hanover  where  Dr.  Hartwig  taught  English,  history  and  German. 

One  of  the  educator's  main  purposes  in  spending  a  year  at  the  West  German 
school  was  to  observe  the  effects  of  teaching  foreign  languages  to  elementary 
and  high  school  students. 

The  Hanover  school  begins  teaching  foreign  language  to  fifth  graders, 
using  the  grammatical  approach,  according  to  the  educator. 

"I  found  that  most  pupils  in  Bismarck  School  at  the  completion  of  the 
nine  years  had  an  excellent  working  knowledge  and  grammatical  grasp  of  the 
language  studied,"  Dr.  Hartwig  said.  "At  least  one  language  —  usually  English 
or  French  —  is  required,  and  the  student  may  study  another  as  an  elective." 

(more) 
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Dr.  Hartwig  has  been  active  in  the  experimental  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  to  elementary  school  children  in  Carbondale.  He  has  found  that  the 
study  of  other  languages  provides  an  enjoyable  way  for  children  to  supplement 
and  strengthen  their  study  of  English,  The  program  will  be  continued  by  the 
University's  foreign  languages  department  this  year. 

"The  school  administrators  were  somewhat  apprehensive  about  my  teaching 
English,"  Dr.  Hartwig  recalled  with  a  chuckle.  "The  only  English  taught  there 
is  the  'King's  English,1  using  British  pronunciations  and  spellings.  I  think 
they  feared  I  would  contaminate  the  students  with  American  English  and  afterwards 
they  would  have  to  erase  my  mistakes,"  he  explained. 

Dr.  Hartwig  was  accompanied  to  West  Germany  by  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Richard.  The  boys  attended  the  Hanover  school  where  Dr.  Hartwig 
taught. 

While  overseas,  the  Hartwigs  toured  ten  Western  European  nations,  travelirg 
a  total  of  13,000  miles. 

Dr.  Hartwig* s  substitute  in  the  SIU  foreign  languages  department  while 
he  was  away  was  Dr.  Harald  Huener,  who  teaches  German,  English  and  history 
at  the  Bismarckschule.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huener  recently  returned  to  Germany, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  --  Southern  Illinois  Univorsity's 
tonnis  hopos  rocoivod  a  boost  this  week  with  tho  entry  of  four 
promising  froshmon,  Jim  Jarrott,  Docatur;   Jim  Shanklin, 
Collinsvillo;   Jorry  Gruon,  Granito  City;   and  Morrill  Rosonthal, 
Edwardsvillo. 

Two  sorvicomon,  Omor  Winters,  Carmi,  and  Jack  Norman, 
Murphysboro,  SIU  tonnis  votorans,  also  aro  oxpocted  to  bo  roady 
whon  tonnis  soason  opons, 

Southornfs  now  tonnis  coach,  John  R.  (Dick)  LoPovro,  said 
that  not  only  aro  tonnis  prospects  up  at  SIU,  but  that  soveral 
aroa  towns  are  now  moro  interested  in  tonnis  than  ever  before. 

Many  Southern  Illinois  towns,  including  Carbondalo,  Olnoy, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Granito  City,  and  Hurst  have  installed  new  public 
courts  this  summer  and  several  other  communities  aro  hoping  to 
build  now  courts  next  spring. 

LoFovro  said  that  ho  would  bo  glad  to  help  area  leaders 
either  in  dove  loping  now  tonnis  courts  or  conducting  tournaments 
or  clinics. 

A  graduato  of  Oborlin  Collogo,  LoFovro  roceivod  his  Ed.  D. 
dogroo  from  Toachors  Collogo,  Columbia  University.   After  serving 
as  assistant  professor  of  physical  education  at  George  Peabody 
Collogo,  he  moved  to  Arlington,  Va.  whoro  ho  was  hoc lth  and 
physical  oducation  director  for  tho  public  schools. 

During  summers,  LoFovro  has  served  as  tennis  professional 
for  the  Lako  Geneva  (Wisconsin )Country  Club. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  Pre-game  ticket  sales  for  Southern  Illinois 
University's  first  home  football  game  Oct.  1  were  picking  up  today,  according  to 
Southern  Illinois  Shriners,  sponsors  of  the  benefit  tilt. 

Six  Shrine  Clubs  are  selling  tickets,  with  the  Shriners'  share  going  to 
support  a  crippled  children's  clinic  in  St.  Louis. 

The  game  features  Central  Michigan,  co-conference  champions  in  last  year's 
league  race  and  again  a  powerhouse  with  24  returning  lettermen. 

Southern  has  an  improved  team  and  is  out  to  better  the  2-7  record  posted 
last  season.  As  a  warm-up  to  the  game,  SIU  travels  to  Bloomington  Saturday  for 
a  night  game  against  Illinois  Wesleyan,  which  last  year  posted  a  respectable  5-3 
won-lost  record. 

Southern  expects  to  be  near  full  strength  for  the  game  Saturday  with  only  one 
player,  halfback  Robert  Slowinski  of  Chicago,  out  because  of  injuries. 

Overall  chairman  for  the  Shrine  game  is  Glenn  Stierwalt,  Murphysboro,  while 
Dr.  William  Tudor,  SIU,  is  secretary,  and  Glenn  Storme,  Carbondale,  treasurer. 

Other  officials  are  as  followss 

SPHINX  SHRINE  CLUB— Nyle  Huffman,  general  chairman;  T.  E.  Smart,  publicity; 

Blaney  Miller,  tickets;  Carl  Crain,  parade,  all  of  Carbondale. 

MURPHYSBORO  SHRINE  CLUB — Glenn  Stierwalt,  general  chairman;  Joe  Melvin, 
tickets;  Joe  Sanders,  publicity;  Grover  31ankinship,  parade. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY  SHRINE  CLUB— S.  F.  Brown,  Chester,  general  chairman; 
J.  M.  Burns,  Chester,  publicity;  Bob  Moffat,  Sparta,  tickets;  Ernest  Biesner, 
Steeleville,  parade. 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY  SHRINE  CLUB— Harry  Lee,  Marion,  general  chairman; 
Wayne  Curry,  Marion,  publicity;  Walter  Thompson,  Marion,  tickets;  R.  H.  Nolsen, 
Marion,  parade. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  SHRINE  CLUB— Luther  Burpo,  West  Frankfort,  general  chairman; 
Jesse  Britton,  West  Frankfort,  tickets;  Goebel  Patton,  West  Frankfort,  publicity. 

OASIS  SHRINE  CLUB— Carl  wilkins,  Anna,  general  chairman;  Bill  Cunningham, 
Anna,  publicity;  Pete  North,  Marion,  tickets;  John  Rayburn,  Anna,  parade. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.— Phone:  1020  Release:  IMMEDIATE 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  SEPT.  —  A  history  of  Southern  Illinois  University, 
written  by  Emeritus  Dean  E.  G.  Lentz  for  Southern's  75th  anniversary  in  1949, 
has  been  published  in  the  University's  new  "Southern  Illinois  Series"  of  works 
pertaining  to  the  area. 

The  handsomely-bound  160-page  work  is  titled  "75  Years  in  Retrospect"  and 
carries  the  sub-title  "From  Normal  School  to  Teacher's  College  to  University." 

Dean  Lentz  was  on  the  University's  history  department  faculty  from  1914 
to  his  retirement  in  1950,  and  he  served  as  dean  of  men  from  1935  to  1945.  For 
a  year  after  his  retirement,  he  was  director  of  alumni  services. 

The  history  grew  out  of  the  dean's  work  as  chairman  of  the  75th  Anniversary 
Committee  for  SIU  during  1949-50.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  alumni  and  faculties 
of  Southern. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Tenney,  University  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
University  editorial  board,  writes  of  Lentz'  work  in  the  introduction:  "Not  only 
his  skillfully  selected  facts  but  also  his  wise  and  shrewd  incidental  observations 
will  engross  the  attention  of  all  alumni,  staff  members,  and  friends  of  Southern 
Illinois  University." 

Enclosed  in  a  jacket  inside  the  back  cover  is  a  27  X  15  inch  diagram 
showing  how  the  curriculum  evolved  as  Southern  grew. 

The  work  is  the  second  publication  of  the  "Southern  Illinois  Series." 
The  first  was  "The  Industrial  Potential  of  Southern  Illinois,"  by  Oliver  Beimfohr. 

(Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  University  Bookstore,  The  price  is  $3.00). 

The  story  of  Southern's  eventful  years  opens  with  the  meeting  of  a  thousand 
leading  school  men  in  Carbondale  in  June,  1868,  to  promote  a  Normal  School  in 
Southern  Illinois.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  in  Centralia  the  following 
September. 

A  charter  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1869  and  singed  by 

Governor  John  M.  Palmer. 

(more) 
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Building  trustees,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor  weres 
General  Eli  Boyer,  Olneyi  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Harris,  Shelbyville;  Samuel  Flanagan, 
Bentonj  Captain  Daniel  Hurd,  Cairo  %   and  The  Reverend  Elihu  J.  Palmer,  Belleville, 
a  brother  of  the  Governor. 

Spirited  bidding  for  the  prize  began  even  before  the  building  trustees 
were  appointed,  and  some  communities  became  embittered  during  the  resulting 
"newspaper  war." 

Proposals  for  location  of  the  school  were  made  by  Pana  -  which  was  outside 
the  territorial  limits  prescribed,  Vandalia,  Carlyle,  Olney,  Centralis,  Irvington, 
Salem,  Tamaroa,  DuQuoin,  Carbondale,  South  Pass  -  later  known  as  Cobden,  and 
Anna-Jonesboro.  Carbondale  was  selected  as  the  location  in  August,  1869. 

Erection  of  the  first  building,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1803,  was  begun  in 
1870  and  was  dedicated  in  1874,  the  year  Dr.  Robert  Allyn  was  inauguarated  as 
first  president.  The  present  "Old  Main"  was  completed  in  1887. 

First  military  training  at  the  new  school  began  in  1878  with  establishment 
of  the  Douglas  Corps  Cadets. 

In  1895,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
commencement  speaker,  as  was  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  1909. 

Limited  university  status  was  granted  by  legislative  act  (the  Crisenberry 
bill)  in  1943,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1947. 

Dr.  Delyte  W.  Morris  was  inaugurated  as  eighth  president  on  May  5,  1949, 
the  same  year  in  which  Southern  observed  its  75th  anniversary  and  Diamond 
Jubilee  Homecoming. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  111.,  Phone  1020  Release:   IMMEDIATE 

(SPORTS) 

Carbondale,  111*,  Sept.  —  There  may  "be  five  new  face9  in  the  lineup  v/hen 
Southern  Illinois  University  is  host  to  Central  Michigan  here  Saturday  night  (Oct.  1), 

Inuries  account  for  only  one  of  the  changes  as  some  of  the  newer  men  are 
developing  rapidly  and  are  pushing  regulars  for  positions. 

Southern's  "biggest  player,  Ed  Hayes,  tackle  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  will 
see  only  limited  service  "because  of  an  injury  suffered  in  scrimmage  this  week. 
Hayes,  who  started  the  season  at  244  and  is  now  down  to  230,  may  "be  replaced  "by 
Victor  Belanger,  19-year-old  freshman  from  Alton. 

"Belanger  has  improved  considerably  and  may  do  a  good  job  in  the  tackle 
position,"  observed  Coach  Al  Kawal.  Belanger  at  203  is  nearly  30  pounds  lighter 
than  Hayes,  but  still  is  over  10  pounds  heavier  than  the  other  regular  tackle, 
John  Gelch,  Sesser,  who  weighs  only  192. 

In  other  possible  changes,  Kawal  may  start  Robert  Hodge,  freshman  from 
Overland,  Mo.,  at  left  guard  in  place  of  Bill  Miller,  Benton.  Ka\^al  is  also 
considering  starting  freshman  Robert  Batura,  18- year-old  end  from  Danvers,  Mass., 
in  place  of  Walter  Bishop,  Litchfield. 

Kawal  said  that  his  new  backfield  candidates  have  shown  much  promise,  and 
he  may  start  Gene  Herman,  Chicago  freshman,  at  right  half  and  either  Ranette  Lewis, 
East  St.  Louis  freshman,  or  Richard  Krieshok,  Madison  sophomore,  at  the  left 
halfback  slot. 

Kawal  sent  the  Salukis  through  one  of  the  longest  scrimmages  of  the 
season  this  week  in  preparation  for  Saturday's  game  with  last  year's  co-champions. 

Central  Michigan,  which  has  24  returning  lettermen,  won  its  first  two 
games,  while  Southern  lost  its  opener  to  Southeast  Missouri,  7-0,  and  fell  before 
Illinois  Wesleyan,  14-13,  last  Saturday. 

G-amotime  Saturday  is  8  p.m. 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Sept.  —  Problems  and  opportunities  in  guidance  will  be 
emphasized  here  October  7-8  as  student  personnel  workers  from  throughout  the  state 
participate  in  the  Illinois  Guidance  and  Personnel  Association1  s  lltli  annual 
conference  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Some  70  experts  in  the  field  will  present  the  two-day  program,  including 
16  separate  meetings  on  various  phases  of  guidance  programs. 

Prank  L.  Sievers,  chief  of  the  Guidance  and  Student  Personnel  Section, 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  the  main  speaker.  He  will  deliver 
two  addresses,  entitled  "What  Is  the  Future  for  the  Nation's  Guidance  Services?" 
and  "The  Task  Ahead  for  Personnel  Workers." 

The  program  will  begin  with  a  general  session  at  2  p.m.  Friday  at  University 
School,  with  M.  N.  Thisted,  dean  of  men  at  Western  Illinois  State  College,  Macomb, 
presiding. 

Before  the  Friday  dinner,  conference  delegates  will  tour  SIU's  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute. 

Southern's  Madrigal  Singers  will  provide  entertainment  at  the  dinner. 
Presiding  will  be  the  IGPA  president,  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Hanson,  dean  of  students  at 
Northern  Illinois  State  College,  DoKalb. 

Dean  Wendell  S.  Dysinger  of  HacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  will 
conduct  a  general  session  Saturday  morning.  On  the  program  will  be  SIU  President 
Delyte  W.  Morris  and  the  University's  Air  Force  ROTC  "Singing  Squadron". 

Dr.  Maude  A.  Stewart  of  the  SIU  guidance  and  special  education  department 
will  preside  at  the  Saturday  luncheon,  which  will  conclude  the  meeting. 

(more) 
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Those  who  will  he  on  the  conference  program,  by  cities: 


ALBION:  C.  Wayne  King,  counselor,  Edwards  County  Community  Unit. 

ALTON:  Tom  J.  Fitzgibbon,  guidance  director,  Alton  Public  Schools. 

ANITA:  George  McKenzie,  director  of  guidance,  Anna-Jonesboro  Township 
High  School;  Russell  Rendelman,  superintendent,  Union  County  Schools. 

AUBURN:  A.  R,  Evans,  siiperintondent,  Auburn  Community  Unit. 

BARRING-TON:  Raymond  Hylander,  counselor,  Barrington  Consolidated  High  School. 

BELLEVILLE:  C.  J.  Corrough,  counselor,  Belleville  Township  High  School. 

BLUE  ISLAND:  Elizabeth  Hansen,  counselor,  Blue  Island  Junior  High  School. 

CARBONMLE:  (All  Southern  Illinois  University)  Mable  Lane  Bartlett, 
assistant  professor;  Harry  Bauernfiend,  assistant  dean,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education;  Paul  Correll,  assistant  professor;  Troy  Edwards,  assistant  professor; 
E.  D.  Fitzpatrick,  assistant  professor;  R.  J.  Eligor,  assistant  dean  of  Extension 
Division;  Keith  Humble,  director,  VocationaL-Technical  Institute;  Delyte  V,  Morris, 
president;  William  Neal  Phelps,  professor,  Guidance  and  Special  Education;  Alice 
Rector,  supervisor  of  student  employment;  Ivan  Russell,  assistant  professor; 
Mildred  Schrotberger,  dean  of  women;  Ernest  Simon,  dean,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education;  Maude  A.  Stewart,  associate  professor. 

CARMI:  Harold  Robbins,  visiting  counselor,  Township  Schools;  E.  Wave  Jamerson, 
Carmi  Township  High  School. 

CALUMET  CITY:  Victor  Schmidt,  guidance  director,  Thornton  Fractional  High 
School. 

CARLIN VILLE :  J.  M.  Slater,  executive  assistant  to  the  president,  Blackburn 
College. 

CHAMPAIGN:  Margaret  Henderson,  director  of  elementary  education,  Champaign 
Public  Schools;  Ralph  Eltoft,  counselor,  Champaign  Senior  High  School. 

CHARLESTON:  William  Zeigel,  director  of  teacher  placement,  Eastern  Illinois 
State  College;  Nod  Schron,  assistant  professor,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College. 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS:  Ora  Theobald,  counselor,  Bloom  Township  High  School. 

COLLINSVILLE :  J.  Paul  Gardner,  principal,  Collinsville  Community  High  School. 

DECATUR:  S.  J.  Muffley,  principal,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School. 

DEKALB:  Ernest  E.  Hanson,  dean  of  students,  Northern  Illinois  State  College; 
Eleanor  Anglin,  associate  professor,  Northern  Illinois  State  College, 

EUREKA:  Kenneth  Cable,  principal,  Eureka  High  School, 

EVANSTON:  Floyd  C.  Cummings,  guidance  director,  Evanston  Township  High 
School;  Pauline  Galvarro,  dean  of  students,  National  College  of  Education. 

FAIRFIELD:  Herbert  Sutton,  superintendent,  Fairfield  Elementary  School. 

GLENCOE:  Gretchen  Collins,  teacher,  Glencoe  Public  Schools. 

HERRI1T:  Nellie  Simmons,  Norths! de  School. 

HOOPSTON:  H.  E.  Kramraer,  assistant  principal,  John  Greer  ^Tigh  School. 

JACKSONVILLE:  Wendell  S.  Dysinger,  dean,  MacMurray  College. 

KANKAKEE:  Rouel  Hall,  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

LAGRANGE:  Ronald  Deabler,  chairman  of  guidance  and  counseling,  Lyons 
Township  High  School. 

LAWRENCEVILLE:  Wondel  Lathrop,  guidance  director,  Lawrencoville  Township 
High  School. 

LINCOLN:  Raymond  Dooley,  president,  Lincoln  College . 

MACOMB:  George  Wilkinson,  associate  professor,  Western  Illinois  State 
College;  M.  N.  Thisted,  dean  of  men,  r'estern  Illinois  State  College. 

MARION:  Everett  Lynch,  pastor,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

MAYWOOD:  Emmet  Morris,  principal,  Irving  School. 

MONMOUTH:  James  PI.  Brown,  counselor,  Monmouth  Junior  High  School. 

MOOSEHEART:  H.  M.  Winter,  guidance  director. 

MORRISON:  Marcella  Dean,  guidance  director,  Morrison  Community  High  School. 
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MT.  OLIVE:  Harold  D.  Voylos,  principal,  Mt.  Olive  Community  High  School. 

MT.  V3RF0F:  Howard  Rawlinson,  director  of  guidance,  Mt.  Vernon  Township 
High  School. 

MURPHYSBORO:  J.  H.  Berrier,  guidance  director,  Murphysboro  Tovmship  High 
School. 

FAPERVILLE:  Angeline  Gale,  counselor,  Fapervillo  Community  High  School. 

FORMAL:  Harry  Lovelass,  principal,  University  High  School,  Illinois  State 
Formal  University;  Elizabeth  Russell,  associate  professor,  Illinois  State  Formal 
University. 

FORRIS  CITY:  G.  C.  Blacker,  director  of  guidance,  Forris  City  Community  High 
School. 

OLFEY:  Mary  E.  Myers,  East  Richland  School. 

PEORIA:  Leo  Bent,  dean,  College  of  Education,  Bradley  University. 

POFTIAC:  Adele  Eisenhower,  Lincoln  School. 

QUIFOY:  Geneva  Baker,  counselor,  Quincy  Junior  High  School. 

RIVERSIDE:  Warren  Duval,  vocational  counselor,  Riverside-Brookf ieldHIgh  SohooL 

ROCK  PALLS:  Mildred  Ferhus,  counselor,  Junior  High  School;  Holen  Warren, 
guidance  director,  Rock  Palls. 

ROCKPORD:  Marian  Peters,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School. 

R0S3VILLE:  L.  R.  Schmidt,  principal,  Roseville  Community  High  School. 

SHAWFE3T0WF:  Marian  Mathies,  school  nurse. 

SKOKIE:  Arthur  Ryden,  counselor,  Files  Township  High  School. 

SPRIFGPIELD:  Harlan  Beam,  Illinois  State  School  3oard  Association;  John  Gard, 
director,  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association;  John  Passant,  director,  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service;  Howard  Peck,  personnel  director,  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company;  Ruth  0.  Walker,  guidance  director,  Lanphier  High  School;  Faomi  Hiett, 
executive  secretary,  Illinois  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth. 

STERLIFG:  Robert  Herkner,  Washington  School;  Lucille  Montgomery,  counselor, 
Community  Unit. 

TAYLORVILLE:  Porest  DeWeese,  assistant  superintendent,  Taylorville  Community 
High  School. 

TOWAFDA:  Trunolla  Stewart,  McLean  County  Unit  Fo.  5. 

URBAFA:  Prank  Pinch,  professor,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois; 
Walter  Lifton,  associate  professor,  College  of  Education,  Univorsity  of  Illinois; 
Merle  Ohlson,  associate  professor,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois; 
Alex  Porteus,  director,  Methodist  Youth;  Pred  Proff,  director  of  guidance, 
University  High  School,  University  of  Illinois. 

WESTERF  SPRIFGS:  Ruth  A.  Dickinson,  guidance  counselor,  Wo  stern  Springs 
Community  High  School. 

WEST  PRAFKPORT:  Vivian  Lupardus,  special  education,  West  Prankfort  Public 
Schools. 

WOOD  RIVER:  H.  E.  Smith,  assistant  principal,  East  Alton-Wood  River 
Community  High  School. 

WOODSTOCK:  A.  C.  Drumnond,  principal,  Woodstock  Community  High  School. 
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Carbondale,  111.,  Sept.  —  Miss  Mildred  Caviness,  Greencastle,  Ind. ,  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  Southern  Alunnus  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  according  to 
Robert  Odaniell,  SIU  Alumni  Office  director.   She  succeeds  Mrs.  Robert  Wiggs, 
who  resigned  during  the  summer. 

Miss  Caviness  is  a  graduate  of  DePauw  University  at  Greencastle,  where  she 
has  "been  editor  of  the  DePauw  alumni  magazine  for  eight  years.  She  also  has  "been 
an  assistant  buyer  for  an  Indianapolis  department  store. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  0.  Caviness  of  Greencastle,  Miss  Caviness 
last  year  served  as  president  of  the  Business  and  Prof essional  Women' s  Club  and  of 
the  Delta  Theta  Tau  sorority  at  Greencastle. 

Besides  the  Southern  Alumnus,  a  quarterly  magazine,  Miss  Caviness  will  edit 
the  monthly  Alumni  News  Bulletin  and  assist  with  other  Alumni  Office  publications. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL« ,  SEPT.  —  Teachers  giving  longer  notice  before  resigning, 
safety  education,  scholarships  and  superintendents'  salary  increases  will  be 
among  new  state  legislation  topics  to  be  explained  here  Monday  (Oct.  3)  at 
a  meeting  of  Southern  Illinois  public  school  administrators. 

Nearly  200  superintendents  and  principals  from  the  31  southern-most  Illinois 
counties  are  expected  to  attend  the  all-day  session  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

N.  E.  Hutson  of  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
will  explain  policy  changes  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  moie  than  100  bills 
affecting  public  schools  during  the  last  session  of  the  state  legislature. 

Among  the  changes  is  a  law  requiring  downstate  tenure  teachers  to  give  60 
instead  of  30  days  notice  of  resignation  before  the  opening  of  a  new  term. 

Under  provisions  of  -.other  bills,  safety  education  is  required  in  grades 
one  through  eight  and  at  least  one  year  in  high  school.  Scholarships  now  can 
be  offered  to  high  school  graduates  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class  instead  of 
only  the  upper  third,  and  each  county  superintendent's  salary  has  been  hiked 
$1500. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  —  Christmas  notes?  Choral  rehearsals 
for  the  10th  annual  performance  of  "The  Messiah",  directed  by 
Dr.  Maurits  Kesnar,  will  begin  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Oct.  10. 

Kesnar  has  invited  anyone  who  wishes  to  sing  in  the  all-Southern 

Illinois 
/group  to  attend  the  opening  rehearsal,  scheduled  for  Monday  (Oct.  10), 

7O0  p.m.  in  room  202  of  Alt go Id  Hall. 

There  will  be  no  tryouts  for  the  choral  production  which  Kesnar 
has  directed  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  Messiah  will  be  presented  for  the  public  at  7*30  on   Dec.  11, 
and  the  Christmas  section  of  the  oratorio  will  be  sung  in  a  student 
convocation,  Dec.  12. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.  —  Eleven  high  school  and  college  bands 
will  march  through  downtown  Carbondale  in  a  Shriners  f  parade  prior  to 
the  Southern  Illinois  University  opening  home  football  game  against 
Central  Michigan  Saturday  night.  (Oct.  1) 

Shriners  have  sponsored  pre-game  ticket  sales,  with  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  going  to  a  fund  for  crippled  children. 

High  schools  sending  bands  include  Murphysboro,  Tri-Co  unit 
district,  Sesser,  Ilerrin,  Marion,  Anna-Joncsboro,  Dongola,  and  two 
Carbondale  schools,  Attucks  and  Community.  Also  in  the  parade  will 
be  the  University  band  and  several  floats. 

The  parade  will  begin  at  6 :30  on  North  Illinois  Street  and  will 
continue  to  the  football  field. 
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